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THE EDITOR'S ADDRESS. 



Before launching this our new periodical on the broad sea of literature, 
we deem it necessary to inform our readers of our intentions as regards 
the conducting of it. After careful consideration, we have arrived at 
the conclusion that there is room (not to say a positive demand), for 
a magazine in the towns of Putney, Richmond, Kew, Clapham, and 
the South-Western suburbs generally, combining some amount of 
local news and matters of local interest, with short articles and general 
light literature ; and it is purposed to supply this want by the pre- 
sent periodical. 

The articles, &c., will be supplied by gentlemen of position in the 
literary world, and the local news by contributors residing in the 
towns in which this magazine is expected to have special circulation, 
but any papers that may be submitted to our notice by writers not con- 
nected with the staff, shall have our immediate and careful attention, 
and, if suitable, mil be accepted and inserted at the earliest oppor- 
tunity. Secretaries of local rowing and cricket-clubs, officers of volun- 
teer corps, and managers of theatrical and musical societies who will 
favour us with accurate accounts of matches, reviews, and entertain- 
ments, or anything of public interest connected with their respective 
associations, are informed that we will set apart a portion of each nimi- 
ber for the insertion of their notices; original articles on politics and 
science, the latest ondits of the fine arts, theatrical and musical intel- 
ligence, reviews of new books, and novelettes, complete the programme 
we have to lay before our readers. 

From the reading public (forming a large majority of the inhabitants 
the before-mentioned towns) it is hoped that our magazine will receive 
the necessary support to enable us to carry it on successfully, and 
we can confidently assure our readers, that no exertions shall be want- 
ing on our part to cat^r satisfactorily for the public taste. This, our first 
number, may be taken as a fair sample of what following numbers will 
be ; promising, however, that, if possible, every subsequent number 
shall prove more interesting than the preceeding one. 

We now leave ourselves in the hands of the public, begging their 
favourable consideration, and trusting that our eflbrts will place our 
magazine in the position in the literary world to which it aspires. 



NOTICE TO CONTEIBUTOES. 

Goniribations will be received on the following conditions only :— 

That they be legibly written, and one side of the paper only. 

That the real name and address of the writer accompany them, not for publication ; and, if 
chosen, a nom de plume. 

That no reason be reqaired for rejection, if not inserted. 

MSS. will be retomed only if stamps sufficient to defiray the postage be sent with the papen, in 
esse of rejection. 

All contribations and matters connected with this Hagasine to be addresed to Editor, 6$k Bnins- 
wiok-street, Blackfriars. 
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Heat the First 

" Mt Dear Doctor, 

'* I feel those horrible spasms coming 
on again, and have a kind of presentiment 
iliat this time thej will be the death of 
me. I beg of yon to come down at the 
first opportunity and settle my monetary 
affairs. I have not made a testament as 
j(m know, and never will. Why shouldn't 
we assign our property to whom we 
please, without haying those lawyers 
poking their noses in and trying to get 
sometibing left them ? Hard lines it is, 
I say, if we can't Never since I've come 
into my property, have those blessed 
nephews of mine given me any peace. 
They are constantly bothering me with 
lettm, and hoping the spasms keep off; 
that the cold weather doesn't bring on 
the gout, and such like inquiries. But I 
know the rascals are only waiting for me 
to go off, and then they'll be down on my 
monev and play ducks and drakes with 
ft. Come ' do^n, dear doctor, without 
delay, 

" Love to Cassandra, 

" And believe me, 
" Yours sincereiy, 

" DoROTHT Windfall. 
" P.8. Please bring some No. 2 Globules." 

I had just finished breakfast one frosty 
December morning, when the above letter 
was pnt into my hand. After reading 
the contents, I ejaculated, " Bless my 
s^an ! I must see to this at once, poor 
dear woman — about fire hundred a year 



I should think. Those rascally nephews, 
they'll play ducks and drakes vrith it, 
will they ? No, not if I know it, not 
if — here, Pygmalion, my dear, get me 
my great coat and hat." I soon dressed 
myself for going out, and ran upstairs to 
tell Cassandra the news. " Gret my port- 
manteau ready, dear, I shall be obliged to 
go down to • Ipswich at once," 1 said. 
'* You mustn't be longer than half an 
hour, or else I shall lose the 10 o'clock 
coach. Pygmalion, help your Mama." So 
saying, I hurried out to the Saracen's 
Head, in Snow Hill, to secure an in- 
side place for Ipswich. 

As it was then about half-past nine, only 
one person wa^ inthe waiting room, and the 
bookingoffice was not yet open . Seeing that 
I had more time than I thought, and that 
this person wa^ evideatly going to be my 
travelling companion, for he was sitting 
on a huge carpet bag, directly in firont of 
the fire, and had a large travelling wrapper 
across his knees, I accosted him with 
" A cold morjaing, sir." He was a fat, 
stumpy, middle aged man, with a flat 
forehead and cLin, a fiery red nose, and a 
gamboge coloured head of hair. Over 
one eye he wore a black patch, and blinked 
incessantly with the other. He seemed 
so absorbed in a tune that he was whistling 
through his fingers, that he didn't appear 
to hear my question, so I put it again 
with a slight addition. " Heat of the 
fire very acceptable. Sir?" 

He turned his bag round so as to become 
vis-a-vis to me, and shifting the black 
shade on to his nose, said in almost a 
whisper, " Are you aware, sir, that you've 
asked me one of the most absurd questions 
that one man could possibly put to another? 
Here, in the same breath, you introduce 
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the two words, heat and cold. What is 
heat ? Doesn't heat pass from any one 
body to another, whether it surround it, 
or whether it be in immediate contact 
with it, providing that the temperature 
of that which receives it, is lower than 
that from which it proceeds ? You do 
know it, and yet you say, the heat of 

the fire Do you call tijat stuff therb 

firbP" said he, raising his voice, and 
poking the embers with his ' fat foot. 
••Look under my waistcoat, scalp me, 
and peep into my brain — there 8 a fire if 
you like — there's &Mme\ Noj^ir! as soon 
as I get upon that coach out there, that 
rubbish goes out ; the acceptable heat 
you get is from me, you are indebted to me 
for that comfort. Don't thank me — I see 
you're going to, but don't. Cold, pshaw ! 
cold ? What's cold ?" " Why, the tempe- 
rature of the morning," I ventured to put 
in. "Pshaw, popular fatUacy — popular 
fallacy ; cold, absence of heat — absence of 
heat ; don't forget that. K you or any 
other man want to convince me — '* 

I was perfectly flabbergasted at his hasti- 
ness, and assured him I wasquite indifferent 
on the subject, and so far from wishing 
to convince him he was in' error, the idea 
never entered my head, as it would involve 
an argument ; and if there was one thing 
I disliked more than another, it was 
arguing. But what a fiery little man to 
be sure, this was. I dared not put another 
question to him for fear of having my 
head snapped off. And yet the warmth 
of the room was bo very agreeable that I 
didn't like to leave it. ■ However, he 
spared me the pain of being imsociable, 
by saying with a hideous grin. '• What's 
your name?" Before I could possibly 
reply he assumed a most important air, 
and continued '' My cognomen, Sir, is 
Yellowhammer. I needn't say do you 
know the name, because unless you're a 
convict just returned from Portland, or 
luve been a high sea pirate all your life, 
my name must be engraven on your heart. 
It must be as familiar to your ear as Betsy 
or Jane, or any of those every day names. 
And yet, Sir, you're well aware my name 
is not an every day name. Your auricular 
organs are perfectly acquainted with the 
melodious sound of Yellowhammer ; and 
why ? Eh, why ? Because Yellowhammer 
has gained for himself a world-wide re- 
putation. 'Twas his grandfather. Sir 
Kobin Bengali, who put up for Whistle- 
borough, and made that grand speech on 



the hustings, which was afterwards learnt 
by all the members of the House, in the 
year ah ! 'twas before your time.*' 

I confesseJ that I did not remember the 
name of his illustrious ancestor ! but, "Who 
indeed, had not heard of Yellowhammer? 
And did I sec the veritable man before me 
sitting so humbly in front of a grate-fuU 
of stuff and rubbish ? Bless ine I what a 
condescension; but how unexpected a 
pleasure.'^ If I hadn't said all this, he 
would have condemned me as a €on?iety 
without doubt. After inquiring if he were 
going to have the felicity of my company 
outside the coach — ** Waa I travelling on 
pleasure or business" — ^he asked if he 
should take tickets for two outside, as the 
ofiice was now open ; I was positive^ 
afraid to mention the word cold again; 
as there was no such thing and re- 
sponded in spite of my apprehensions of 
rheumatism, tic etc., "If he would be so 
kind." 

In the mean time I returned home 
and found Cassandra all ready with 
my portmanteaus. After reading some 
letters, which I had overlooked in the 
hurry to get away, and putting a few 
visiting cards into one waistcoat pockety 
and a little bottle of No. 2 m the 
other, I embraced my wife and told her 
I should be back again very soon. " Have 
you locked up the surgery, my dear," she 
asked ; *' for the twins are just bogimiing 
to walk, and they'll be going in and 
poisoning themselves." " To be sure, no 
I hadn't, but would do so while I thought 
of it." I kissed them all round, and eave 
full instructions to Pygmalion to Took 
after his mother, for he was getting a big 
boy now, and moreover, told him to write 
on a piece of card-paper, in his best round 
hand, and paste outside the door just 
under the brass plate, "Dr. Labtkx is 

SUMMONED INTO THE COUNTRY, TO A MOST 
IMPORTANT PROFESSIONAL GONSULTATIOV ; 
BUT HOPES TO RETURN TO TOWN IN A 
WEEK." 

When I again reached the booking 
office, the people were beginning to re- 
fresh themselves at the bar of the 
" Saracen's Head,'' a very eood B\gn that 
the coach is either just arrived or is just 
starting. There is idways some disputing 
at the last moment (when the 'ostlers are 
backing in the horses) between sundry old 
ladies with apoplectic looking bags, and 
gouty umbrellas, and old genUemen with 
green spectacles and club feet, as to the 
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inerits of oramming in so many on one 
side. It is a cnrious fact, that yon may 

fo all through the week mixing with 
ondreds of people, and the nniversal cry 
will be, •* How hot it is ! " or ** How cold 
it is ! ** as the case may be. Let it be hot or 
cold, as long as you arc not inside a 
ooach, the cry is a general one ; but as 
mxm as ever yon enter that curricular piece 
of mechanism, there, among only half a 
dozen people, yon will not find two com- 
mon opinions as to the thermometrical 
temperature. 

Seeing that time was rapidly ud- 
rancing,' and the probability in case of 
further delay of not getting any seats at 
all, I entered the booking office and in- 
qnired if Mr. Yellowhammer had secured 
places for two. " How many ?" ** Two 
ontsides ?'' "Yea,** "can't say ; don't know 
the name,'' " no !" These were rather 
unsatisfactory answers, so I resolved to 
seek that worthy myself, and to do so, 
thought the most likely place to find him, 
would be inside the Tavern. 

There were some half dozen people 
standing at the bar, and the common 
taste among them, seemed to be for 
hot brandy and water. I don't mean 
for a moment, common, in the vulgar 
acceptation of the term ; for who indeed 
likes a nieht-cap bettor than the aris- 
tocracy of the {Mresent day? Besides, 
it is well known that delicate ladies are 
ordered it by the medical faculty in doses 
ot ^*tk little and often,*' and although it is 
very disagreeable (as they, the ladies 
themselves, will tell you) to tho palate, 
still the doctor says, it is most efficacious 
is cases of low fover and general debility : 
bnt I mean the special demand was, "A 
little hot water please, with a lump of 
sugar, and you may put in six penn'orth 
of brandy ; thank you." 

I made my way into the more 
remote coffee room, where a few were 
also most assiduously looking after 
their inner man, but not in the same 
fashion; pork pie and bitter ale was 
the order there, and chairs and tables 
seemed to be indispensable appendages. 
In a corner, I beheld the far-famed Yellow- 
hammer exercising his gastronomic 
powers, to positively an alarming extent. 
To say he was cUscussing tho smoking 
contents of a large dish would be as mild 
as calling the temperature of tho torrid 
Bone,warm. Not even were I to forget my- 
self for a moment, and be so vulgar as 



to affirm that Mr. Yellowhammer was 
pecking into liver and bacon, should I ade- 
quately convey an idea of the manner in 
which that magnanimous*gentleman was 
dispatching those comestibles. I never 
saw before or since anything approaching 
it. But how I envy the being with 
even a moderate digestion! how I 
envy him, who can take cucumber in 
season, and lobster salad for supper^ 
without dreaming that he is falling over a 
precipice, or that a mad bull's running 
aflcr his red pockethandkerchief^ which, 
worscluck, peeps out of his coat-tail-, 
pocket, and feeling that those would-be 
useful mechanisms, sometimes denomi-' 
natcd cllnlk^j, sometimes &ticks, sometimes 
legs, are wholly incapable of either 
walking, cutting, or running. But 
no! I belong to that most unhappy 
class of people termed dyspeptics. I have 
been a dyspeptic as long as I can re- 
member, my father was a dyspeptic before 
me, and it is a family tradition, that my 
grandmother, when a two year old, over- 
taxed her digestive organs by swallowing 
exactly half the contents of a Noah's 
Ark, the crying mechanical portion of her 
wax doll, and the hind wheel of a cart ; 
if tliis tradition be true, dyspepsia in our 
family is immediately accounted for. But 
to return to the Coffee Eoom in the 
Saracen's Head. 

To ask a man a question when he 
is in the act of eating, is of course, most 
impolite, and for him to answer with 
his mouth full, is undoubtedly dangerous. 
So I dared uot interrupt the worthy gentle- 
man at his meal, lest he should choke 
himself, prematurely, and thus snatch 
away from the world one of its most illus- 
trious stars. I went into the open air, 
and sitting upon a bench, outside the 
entrance, betook myself " to linking 
fancy into fancy," as the poet says. " What 
different ways we go in this wide w^orld," 
thought I. " How everybody is jostling 
somebody else, and heeds no one but 
himself There! there's that good-hearted 
old woman down at Ips\vich, perhaps 
d} ing, and not a friend to comfort her, no 
one but a careless, ignorant servant girl, 
with nn unwashed face, to whom she can 
look for a kind word or smile. 'Tis very 
sad, and particularly so, to think that she 
is troubled in her mind, specially at an 
hour of spasms. She ought not to have 
a care, she who has been so generous. 
'Tis very sad." Thus I mused, and was 
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getting quite into a deep reverie, when 
some one tapped me on the shoulder, and 
saidy " Happy man to be able to sleep !" I 
reco^ized lellowhammer's voice, and 
turning round replied, " Oh ! here you are, 
I was not asleep but waiting to ask you 
if our seats were taken." •* Lethargic 
being/* he resumed, " you were not asleep ? 
Why, what do you call sleep, man? X)o 
you define sleep as a sempiternal liyeliness 
of the organs of sense ? a constant acute 
wakefulness of the intellectual faculties? 
Do you feel its approach by a consciousness 
of the ideas becoming bright ? an increasing 
actiyity of the mind ? &e limbs bracing 
up, the eyelids opening ? If you do, I 
grant you were not asleep." 

" I think, sir, it is more difficult to 
define the nature of sleep, than to elucidate 
its phenomena," I said. '* Then you are 
nor a physiologist, you are not versed in 
the science of the functions of organized 
beings. Happy man ! I'H tell you what, 

fou look as if you hybemated. Indeed, 
*m sure that you retreat to your suburban 
villa, and like the marmot and some mam- 
malian, many amphibious, and all moU 
luscous tribes, you hybemate." " My dear 
sir, I can assure you I have something else 
to do, something more profitable ; a pro- 
fession to follow, a reputation to support. 
You caught me in a reverie in which I 
seldom indulge, and when you tapped me 
on the shoulder, I was thinking of what a 
friend once said to me ; ' One can often 
guess another's thoughts, and sometimes 
can divine what occupations people follow, 
what object they've in view, merely by 
their talk and demeanour.' I have oflen 
seen the truth of this remark, and, indeed, 
have seldom failed to form a conjecture of 
some kind; whether correct or incorrect, 
still sufiiciently satisfactory to allay my 
own curiosity, as to some people's affairs 
and objects in this bustling world ; but, 
sir, I'm very puzzled to make out what 
your calling is. 

I was afraid that I'd given it him 
rather too strongly, for ho caught hold 
of my arm, knocKed his hat over his 
eyes, and seizing my portmanteau with his 
umbrella, said, or rather, groaned with a 
sigh, " Time wanes." The cstler was hold- 
ing the reins, the driver importantly 
adjusting his rug under him, and the ^ ell 
known bu^le fantasia was bein^ played; 
so we paid our money and tooK our re- 
spective seats, and in a few minutes were 
rolling over the large round stones. My 



acquaintance crammed a piece of wadding, 
which he pulled out from the lining of his 
coat, into that one of his elephantine ears, 
which was next to the conductor; and 
making some remark about his " trumpeter 
being dead," which I didn't quite under- 
stand, offered me a tobacco plug to keep 
out the noise ; regretting not having any 
more of the article, whicm he himself used, 
to offer me. 

I am a medical man and presoribe 
for my patients (as a rule) what I 
think is best for them. I publish little 
pamphlets, and entitle them, ^' Laiynx on 
dyspepsia, gout, rheumatism, etc.^ I make 
up pills, and call them *' postpraudium" and 
" Anteccenam." I talk about practical ex- 
perience for so many years, and mean it. 
So jou can take my advice from a medical 
point of view, without beine afraid of it 
doing you much harm. If then you go to 
the East, for some thirty odd years, and 
return to England, looking as yellow as 
your gold, and as a matter of course, a 
martyr to liver complaint, just ask the 
way to the Saracen's Head ; take an outside 
place on the Ipswich coach, and drive up 
and down Holoorn Hill for five consecutive 
hours every dav, and in a week 111 
guarantee you'll be able to settle down in 
that little Indian colony, Cheltenham, and 
will be advising some other sallow Croesus 
not to go to Bath and sink money in the 
springs ; but to pay Dr. Pygmalion, son of 
old larynx, a visit, who'll prescribe for him. 
Biding on a coach down Holbom Hill, is 
better than postboy duty, and beats palanquin 
travelling, I m sure, all to nothing; in fact, 
the only thing that I can think of that does 
at all come up to it for liver complaint, is 
circumnavigating the world in a washing- 
tub. But this remedy has many objections 
besides being unsociable. 

We had rattled on at least for a 
couple of hours before my companion 
spoke a word. I did not, however, 
feel the loss of his conversation, for on 
the other side of me, sat a very eccentric 
little woman, who was continually asking 
questions. I don't know whether anything 
passed between us worthy of record; but 
as this is a narration of what befell me, 
whom I did see and whom I didn't ; all that 
I can remember, must go down. 
*' Would you like a 1 ook to read, sir," she be- 
gan, fishing up a yellow-covii^ one out of a 
wicker basket. I thanked her, and said, I 
read so much at home, that I was rather 
glad to get away from books, when called 
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into the country. However, what was the 
name? Anything particularly new and 
£|[ood ? "1 won't answer for it being good,*' 
replied she, " but it's quite new. for I've 
just bronght it from the printer's." " Indeed ! 
then I should like to see it. Whnt is the 
title?" A novel in six vols. "Ah, I'm 
afraid this is not in my way," I said, " I've 
120 doubt it will take with the romantic 
Twrtion of the reading public ; but romance 
nas long lost its charms to me." " Well 
HnetL here's another for you. Aspasia and 
Perides, it isn't so new as that ; but it has 
taken wonderfully with the reading public, 
as you call them." Taking the bcK)k from 
lier hand, and seeing that her basket was 
fbU of them, I said, " If yon have one a 
little less sensational ; not so very light and 
fictitious, I would prefer it to either of 
these.** **llere you are then," said the 
little creature; and diving her arm down 
to the bottom again, fished up an old fusty- 
looking 'SIS, " Here you are, this has 
never been in print. I took it to my 
publisher, but he said he wouldn't have 
anything to do with it; and, 1*11 tell yon 
why, for the very reason that you admii'e it. 
It^ becanse it's sublime, elegant, noble. He 
•eknowledged it, he rapped me on the 
head with his great snuff-box, and said, 
* PU tell yon what, my little mademoiselle, 
yonnre too good, you're tastes are too 
refined for this day ; not one out of a hundred 
ijdll be able to translate that page between 
the French count and my lady heroine ; they 
will not be able to appreciate your grand 
pbt Ton bring about the separation too 
poetically; they would much rather my lady 
cut her throat with my couurs booUjack 
than pine with grief and die respectably.* 
Their dAprared tastes ! Mon Dieu f ' You 
ire too sublime,* his very words. Monsieur 
Soloman*8 very words, ' you are too 
sablime.' 

The little woman rolled this out with 
an astonishing rapidity, and although 
ahe ffpoYe English exceedingly well, both 
Mkmmticany and grammatically, still her 
Moent was so strong os not to leave the 
aliriitest doubt, that she was a native 
of France. " My publisher," she continued, 
as soon as she had regained her breath, 
^Monsienr Soloman, said, 'Mademoiselle, 
Aspasia and Pericles was nearly the death 
of me. The name was rather a novel one, 
but ihey were a little afraid of buying it for 
fbar of finding it dry, so I took them out of 
my window, and put " a love story," 
written much larger than the title just 



under it, and then didn't they sell. But 
you never told me that you'd made their 
marriage a lawful one, or Td have had 
nothing to do with it. What was the con* 
sequence ? As soon as they had read the 
first volume and come to the beginning of 
the second, where your sublime,' said he, 
his very words, 'your sublime nature 
roust go and upset the Athenian law and 
make it lawful for natives of Miletus to 
marry with those of other places — what 
was the consequence ? why, they pidl and 
tear their hair, that depraved public, 
Mon Dieu ! they rush into my shop and 
throw the bocks at me, so that I'm obliged 
to look for protection to the Justices of 
tho Peace.* But, sir, it gives me much 
joy to meet with one who loves the beautifhl, 
whose ideas soar up to that which is 
ethically sublime. You are noble, you are 
competent to appreciate my work, this my 
great work." 

The poor little wonan was quite over- 
come, and thmst the MS. into my 
hands, and she had strained her voice, 
not a very loud one, naturally, to its highest 
pitch. I was taken with a fit of coughing, 
which stopped and came on again, at 
inten-^als. " I'm sure such a work as this,'* 
I said, eyeing the closely written papers, ** if 
regarded only in the light of an inclnstrions 
production, does you much credit ; but I*ve 
no doubt it is full of that sentiment and 
warmth which is peculiar to your nation, 
and which I so admire.*' We discussed 
tlie merits of tho literature of the day, 
comparing it with what it used to be, and 
ventured speculations on what it would 
arrive at a century hence. 

I found her to be a very intelligent 
person, and in the course of the first 
two hours heard all her pedigree. She 
gave me a full account of her troubles, 
ever sinee she had had any, and said 
that sho liked middle-aged gentlemen, 
because their minds were settled as 
a rule, and you conld listen to what 
they said, and believe a great deal of 
it ; but as to young men, she had learnt 
from oxperienco that one ought to let what 
they say go in at one ear and out at the other. 
Mademoiselle was d^un certain age. She 
had an odd-looking little face, with little 
ferret eyes, and little mole-coloured ring- 
lets, peeping out from her old-fashioned 
velvet bonnet ; a naturally large mouth, 
which time and trouble had puck- 
ered up (if I may use the expression), 
into little furrows, while the down on her 
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upper lip was rather more affirmative than 
lis general to her sex. She had a little rosy 
patch on each cheek, and the tip of her 
nose was rosy too. But the little authoress 
had a box full of brains, and knew how to 
make use of them, which is the great art ; 
also a deal of expression, and expression is 
orerything. Before we got fairly out of 
London, she had asked me at least fifty 
questions. What was this street? That 
building ? Did I know how long we should 
be going to Ipswich ? and so on. 

We had been silent some few minutes, 
when my first acquaintance said: ''You 
asked me what my calling was in this 
busy world. It is evident to me. Sir, 
that you've never mixed in it. That 
you lubve been alienated from the order 
of things which pertain to all that is social 
and fraternal, and although your legs may 
have traversed many a mile in the most 
populous districts of this metropolis — still 
your head, like the ostrich's of the 
Saharan desert, has been buried in the sand 
of oblivion. Is it possible that you come 
across me, hear my name, and do not go into 
raptures at once ? That you do not say, 
* What ! do I behold that inmiortal man of 
genius, to whose very name I am indebted 
for my cradle hymn? What does he do 
with his left-off clothes, that I cannot get a 
fragment to keep as a charm ? Who is his 
barber, that I may crave the clippings of his 
hair, wherewith to weave a chain to orna- 
ment my brid<^*s fair neck ?' " "I have been . 
a medi<»d practitioner in the City of Lon- 
don, Sir," I said, *' for five and thirty years, 
and have never even heard your name, much 
less availed myself of your proverbial genius 
in the composition of lullaby songs." 

*\ Then, I know for certain, you have just 
returned from Poitland or the high seas, as 
I said before," continued Tellowhammer. 

" I have never been to Portland, nor any 
of those places to which you allude, neither 
have I come from the high seas," replied I, 
vehemently ; flaring up at his insulting in- 
sinuations. 

" Nor yet resemble the marmot ?" 

"Nor yet resemble the marmot," I said, 
waxing wrath, and feeling indignation in 
my very boots. 

"Then ril tell you what,'* resumed the 
barefaced egotist ; '• I'll tell you wliat, you're 
like an actor, not because he can become a 
Danish prince in a few minutes, by dressing 
in sombre black, and apostrophizing Torick's 
skull, before the blazing footlights, but 
because when he dies another springs up to 



support the character of the Danish prince, 
and when you assume your official garb, you 
possess a name that has been handed down 
from generation to generation. But you're 
unlike him in this respect. The actor 
strolls abroad — ^he goes into the park and 
learns his parts. You, when not entertain- 
ing my Lord Tom Noddy, visit old clothes 
shops, and barter the legacies which the 
laws of the land give you the right to claim. 
Tou are not an actor, because you would 
have mixed in some kind of respectable 
society, and must have heard of my fame — 
but I confess the cognomen of Tellowham- 
mer is rot familiar within the precincts of 
your dingy walls. No wonder that you are 
a lethargic being, the very lugubrious knell 
of St. Sepulchre's bell, would account for 
your dolorous nature, conversation, expres- 
sion, and indeed everything. I am very 
sorry for you — I am truly sorry for you." 

I looked at the hideous man while he 
spoke in this idiotic manner, and immedi- 
ately put him down " in my mind's eye" as 
a lunatic. Knowing from experience that it 
is never a wise plan to contradict any argu- 
ment such an individual may choose to up- 
hold, I let him have his fling, and he talked 
on until he was tired, which was exactly for 
one hour and a half, at the end of which, 
time we saw the flrst stage in the distance, 
and very glad I was, to answer for my own, 
feelings, to roll myself off the coach, like the' 
other outsiders, and get a snack of refresh- 
ment. I offered to help the little French 
authoress down, but she had brought some 
sandwiches in her basket, and would sit up 
there and eat them, as she didn't like 
climbing up oftener than was necessary. 
Although I knew it would be an utter im- 
possibility for the gamboge-headed egotist 
to devour anything so soon after the liver 
and bacon, I saw him making look so. 
foolish at the *' Saracen's Head," still I 
paid him the compliment by asking if he 
would like to shure some lunch with me. 

" You are also an epicure ?" replied he. 
" But what's the use of eating ? Tell me 
what end does it serve ?" 

" It's object. Sir, is to support the system 
for the great transitions, and metamorphoses, 
which are momentarily taking place in it,"* 
said I, with a professional air ; " to invigo- 
rate and stimulate the vital actions, to 
plenish the internal vacuum — ^to live, in 
short." 

"Pshaw! very few people eat to ^ live. 
I'm one of them, but there are very few, 
Yoa live to eat — ^fallacy — ^popular sophism ; 
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to aleep, perchance to dream; to eat, 
percHazice to live ; two more of yoor objects 
in this life. No, Sir, my name is not 
familiar in the chop-house. Go along, you 
happy fellow, and take your appetite.*, 

I could not be surprised at any anything 
he might say, and thought / had better 
reaaoir to be truly sorry for him, than vice 
vena. 80 I got o£F the wheel where I had 
been standing, without making any remark, 
and made the best of the short time which 
ii aUowad for recruiting the monitor 
within. 



PUTNEY. 

Its Indioekous Plants and Cubiobities. 
Natural and Unn> tubal. 

TsB too long neglected town of Putney 
has been especially favoured by Fortune in 
its being dowered with a larger number of 
extraordinary natural productions than any 
other of its size in the known world ; and 
we purpose, in a series of cursory remarks 
upon them, to enlighten the inhabitants of 
other places less bountifully treated by Na- 
ture, uxkd to rescue them from the slough 
of ignOTaaoe in which they have so long 
been engulfed. Did they Imow the curio- 
sities, that would repay the exertions of 
reaching this favourite and salubrious spot ; 
BO dangers of road, rail, or river would deter 
them from forthwith putting on their armour 
and sallying forth. 

It has long been a subject of deep and 
poignant regret to the residents, espcKdally 
the proprietors of those useful and hos- 
jHtaUe establishments the hotels and inns, 
that the world at large should bo so en- 
tirely ignorant of the pleasure and instruc- 
tion to be derived from a sojourn in 
their midst; and if we are not misin- 
fonned, this magazine was partly projected 
for the puipose of removing the veil and 
exposing the town in all its glories to their 
delighted gaze. We, though unworthy of the 
honour, and slightly unfitted by nature for, 
not to say utterly incapable of, adequately 
performing this pleasing duty, have been 
selected to proclaim to the multitude that 
they will be received with open arms by the 
courteous residents, -all eager to do them 
honour, and will be given to taste their hos- 
pitality ungrudgingly, the only proviso being 
(this from the various tradesmen) that they 
have apassably well-filled purse, and have no 
insurmountable objections to leave, on their 
departure, tokens of their good will in the 



shape of part of its contents. After all, 
people must live, whatever Bichelieu may 
think to the contrary, and even Putneyans 
must have something more solid and 
nutritious to exist upon, than their pnH 
verbial overflowing good nature. We urged 
our extreme bashf ulness, as an obstacle to 
our undertaking the office, and hinted 
that any one of the talented staff connected 
with the S. B. was better calculated to 
express these sentiments, but after some 
strong language, to which, it grieves us to 
say, our editor descended, we were induced 
to comply with his request; not before, 
however, the before-mentioned gentleman 
delicately hinted that imless the business 
were immediately put in hand, there 
would probably be an immediate vacancy 
on the staff : as that sounded impleasantly 
like a threat of being ignominously kicked 
out, we thought it preferable to agree, 
chiefly for the reason that we are ambitious 
of making ourself a name in the world of 
letters, and were afraid that if his in- 
sinuated menace were carried into execution 
the promises of our being of use to the 
world would be nipped in the bud, and 
thus it would lose the benefit of our future 
efforts. But to our sibject. 

Putney, as some few persons may be, 
aware, is situated on the Thames, and as 
when the tide is low, its silvery surface is 
distant some one hundred feet from the 
banks, a spectator may view a long 
stretch of particularly dark, unctuous 
looking mud, the exhalations from which 
continually delight the olfactory organs 
of the inhabitants, thus accounting, it is 
said, for the long life and rude health of 
the dwellers on its margins. Bude in health 
they appear to bo ; in manners they cer- 
tainl y are, as any of our few visitors will 
testify ; but, after all, it may be only their 
exuberant good temper that prompts them 
to make those certainly rather personal 
remarks upon any peculiarity of dress or 
appearance that may catch their eye ; be- 
sides they are thoroughly consistent, and 
favour their co-residents equally with 
strangers. The unfortunate object of their 
attention is usually a sucking oarsman, and 
this last, though not peculiar to our town, 
is one of its most celebrated productions ; and 
in accordance with our promise we will give 
him our first attention. Place aitz rowing 
men, then, and my Neptune, though not a 
literary god, as far as we may judge by the 
vague accounts that have reached us of his 
deityship, smile upon our endeavours, and 
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assist our pen, in our description of this 
curiosity. Although of the same genus, 
there are two or three different species of 
the remex Tamesis, which we will describe 
separately, as they appear upon the scene. 

The time is a fine evening in July, the place 
Simmon's Boat Yard, decorated with the 
flags of a dozen clubs, and — enter rowers. 
Their appearance leads us to imagine that 
they have been indulging in a spurt from the 
railway station, that adorns the ancient 
High Street, as their flushed faces and dis- 
arranged apparel indicate some recent exer- 
tion. No Eegent Street loungers these ; 
all hearty, fresh-coloured, earnest men, each 
with muscles and sinews fit to tackle Her- 
cules himself, all enthusiastic in their pur- 
suit of the pleasures of rowing, and glory- 
ing in the friendly strife they wage with 
antagonistic clubs. These are specimens of 
the river remex enthusiasticus. Now, there 
is nothing extraordinary in their appearance, 
but wait a few minutes, until they become 
visible again after their short stay in the 
dressing-room, and then note the change. 
Not from chrysales to butterflies : no, by 
Jove I it is the other way, and in this wit- 
ness of one of the peculiarities of the Put- 
neyans. This fellow who, when he entered the 
, yard, bore some distant resemblance to a 
Christian ; what is he like now, except one 
of the remex tribe. Now look at him — a terri- 
bly seedy straw hat, of no particular shape, 
but apparently cosmopolitan in its ideas, as it 
combines the styles of every head-dress in 
Europe, and some in Asia, shades his mas- 
sive brow ; a large coarse woollen guernsey 
envelopes his body, and a pair of (to use a 
mild expression), very much soiled flannels, 
conceals his legs, but being, we hope, 
ashamed of the dirtiness of these last (flannels 
we mean^ not legs), he endeavours to expose 
as little as possible, to the view, by covering 
the upper part with his guernsey, none too 
clean either, while the lower is tucked up to 
his knees^ thus exposing his manly calves to 
the evening breeze. (He has been known on 
one occasion to promenade the town in this 
light and airy costume on a Sunday evening, 
just after the service was over, but this, we 
must beg you to observe, is an exceptional 
instance.) His crew is not complete, so he 
whiles away the time until they arrive, by 
sucking energetically a meerschaum, from 
the mouth of which issues a cloud of smoke. 
By this you may discover, gentle reader, that 
our friend is not in training for a match ; 
it is death without benefit of clergy, for a 
man engaged in any forthcoming rowing 



contest, to be seen near a tobacco shop even. 
Heaven only knows the punishment decreed 
to the man who is discovered inhaling the 
smoke of the fragrant weed. 

The gentleman in the guernsey, who 
is entirely unconscious of the personal 
remarks we have been making, con- 
templatively watches the rings of smoke, 
as they ascend, for a few moments, and then 
joins a knot of his friends, with, if pos- 
sible, still dirtier trousers, who are congre- 
gated round a post that ornaments the 
entrance to the yard. They resemble each 
other very strongly, all these men, especially 
as regards the wonderful shapes of their 
hats ; in fact, we believe, it to be a point of 
honour for a rowing man not to wear a hat 
that a scarecrow would condescend to ac- 
cept as a head covering. Now is the rowing 
man in his glory, exposed to the admiring (?) 
gaze of those ladies who may have the 
temerity to dare the perils of the passage 
through the crowd, in order to reach the 
green banks of the river farther up. "Jones's 
new outrigger," "the form and speed of the 
London Eight," "our chance of winning the 
Metropolitan Cup,** occupy their time, until 
their respective crews are complete, when 
after carrying their boat down to the river, 
the least agreeable part of an oarman's 
functions, we are told, and launching her, 
they take their seats, not, however, with- 
out some little (we are sorry to say), swear- 
ing from the coxswain, who wishes to be off, 
as they are late. This last-mentioned per- 
sonage, though a shrimp in size, compared 
to his crew, rates them in no measured terms, 
for their slowness; he wears a very im- 
posing pea jacket, which looks as though it 
had been thoroughly wetted, rolled in 
feathers^ and retaining a large portion of 
fluff, dried by the simple process of sitting 
upon it. Listen to him. " Now, bow, are 
you going to be all night altering that 
stretcher.*' " Look alive. No. 5, can't yon 
see the other boats are waiting to get off.'* 
" Now, are you ready ? Get forward — 
paddle all.** No sleeping now ; no need to 
urge the men to be brisk. See how the boat 
bounds forward from the strokes of eight 
oars, moving as one, and all the strength of 
eight as fine fellows as you would meet on a 
summer's day. The waves rush in little 
ripples along the sides, as the boat darts 
along, and leaves a bright silvery track 
behind. " Over your toes, 7, get well for- 
ward, and pull it through," the little cox- 
swain shouts, as seated in the stem, he holds 
the reins of oflSoe. We watch her until she 
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is out of sight, creeping under the bank. 
Never mind our laughing, old fellows, at 
your extraordinary dress, and queer ideas of 
the proper length of your lower garments, 
we are proud of you, nevertheless ; repre- 
senting as you do, the mass of men who pre- 
fer working like horses for the honour of 
your club, and the glory of rowing, to 
spending your time leaning on the rails in 
the park, and endeavoui' to derive nutri- 
ment from the handles of your canes, as is 
the custom of the loungers. Though we 
laugh at you, we reserve the right of 
defending you against the laugh of any 
people not "of us." 

But here comes an individual for whom 
we have no sympathy, and in whom cannot 
pride ourselves. Cry havoc, then, and let 
slip the dogs of ridicule. This is the man, 
who, with all the failings of his species, all 
the looseness of appearance and dirtiness of 
apparel, does not unite one of its virtues. 
Making a point of arriving at the boat- 
house an hour after all the working men 
have started, he lounges about trying to 
induce any novice who may be lingering 
about to row him out, promising his 
victims the benefit of his good advice and 
coaching, while he reclines luxuriously in 
the stem, handling lazily the rudder lines. 
He a coach. May the Gods preserve us 
from the benefit of his instructions. He 
certainly can talk well, but as to his ever 
putting his impossible theories into practice, 
as soon expect Magog to nod. 

When the boat that first started comes in 
after a paddle up to the Eyot and a good 
spurt down, he will accost one of the men — 
" Hallo, Smith ! your fellows are not half 
up to the mark to-night ; saw them coming 
round the point regularly done up — No. 4 
hadn't a breath left in him, and the others 
were all out of time — weren't pulling an 
ounce; you'll have to work them up, or 
you won't stand a shadow of a chance." 
This from a man who never did a real 
stroke of pulling in his life, and has about 
as much knowledge of real rowing as a 
sea-bear has of trigonometry. Ho is 
punctual at all the meetings, and cer- 
tainly does more than hLs share of the 
talking, to counterbalance his doing con- 
siderably less of the work ; but as to his 
taking part in the rowing matches with other 
clubs, that he is so enthusiastic in forward- 
ing, beyond shouting and criticising, catch 
him at it. On the day of the race he will 
be certainly most busy, offering suggestions 
that no one takes, and making important 
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remarks that no one heeds, and thus he 
fulfils his obligations to the club that he 
boasts so much of, and the colours he does 
so much to uphold. This, readers, is the 
remex simulatus. 

There is one more specimen we wish 
to introduce before we close the paper, 
and hero he comes with two ladies 
nautically attired. The remex lenia, ladies 
Mark the contrast in 
to the two samples 
This is the dandy 
cleanliness of his ap- 
parel, the whiteness of his trousers, the 
pristine elegance of his pea jacket, and the 
glossy brownness of his boots ; his riband 
has not passed through the holy baptism of 
— water ; bright the colours shine, as if 
they had just left the loom. Superior to 
the remex simtdatus he has to yield the 
palm to the others. No long pulls up to 
Kingston or down from Oxford for him; 
not for him the honourable masks of 
labour in the noble cause ; hia hands are 
never blistered by the rough handle of the 
oar, or his brow burnt by the scorching 
sun. He does his spiriting gently, and 
dreads a blistered, scarred hand as he would 
the marks of leprosy. The height of his 
ambition is certainly a laudable one from a 
feminine point of view ; but the remex 
tribe, not being composed mainly of the 
weaker sex (although there are a few of 
these wandering about), he is not regarded 
in the favourable light he thinks he deserves 
to be looked upon in. It is pleasant to 
paddle about for an hour with a boat load of 
ladies, and to be lionised as a member of 
the club, *' that won the challenge cup at 
Henley, you know ;" but it is not rowing, 
and the gentleman is like the jackdaw, 
strutting about in borrowed plumes and 
reaping the benefit of the exertions of 
those men he is not man enough (we are 
compelled to say it) to assist. 
^Daintily he grasps the sculls as after assist- 
ing the ladies he takes his seat in the boat; 
grasps them by the tips as if he were afraid of 
them, and then, wiping them carefully with 
a white cambric handkerchief, commences 
the arduous task of pulling about half a 
mile, which he accomplishes in half an 
hour, and then pleading fatigue, allows the 
boat to drift home, taking great care on 
landing that he does not soil his spotless 
boots. He is of about as much use to his 
club as the last mentioned, though he cer- 
tainly is more ornamental, but compared to 
our unclean friend, the remex enthusiasticuSf 
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he is ae a Balaclava dragoon to a Horse- 
guard blue ; in fact a regular featlier-bed 
warrior. 

We must not omit to mention, however, 
a greater attraction to visitors than any we 
have yet touched upon ; one that we had 
intended to reserve as une dernier e resaource, 
if the inducements already offered, and to 
be offered, proved insufficient to effect our 
purpose, but we think an account of tho 
amphibious inhabitants of Putney would 
be incomplete without a word of a crew 
who are a credit to our town and their sex, 
and upon whom may Neptune shower his 
brightest smiles. 

Biany an oarsman's heart 

Beats quickly as their azure barge shoots by, 

Propelled by the fair and rounded arms 

That pull the oars with measxired sweep in time. 

Their drooping flag that dips with every stroke 

Bears on its'cluster'd folds the sea bird's name, 

And carries devastation far more vast 

Into men's hearts, than ever raven bore 

Though waving o'or the ships of fierce Noi-semen. 

" The Charming Crew " they are christened ; 
and they do charm and enliven our river, 
and our prayer is that they may long con- 
tinue to grace it. If this, the picture we 
have drawn, does not draw visitors in shoals 
we will confess ourselves disappointed, but 
will endeavour, nevertheless, in another 
paper to continue the list of Putney at- 
tractions. 



^ Mamm'n gnxtMl 



And has it come to this at hist? 

And you, with passive face, 
Can calmly tell your perjur'd tale — 

My doom and your disgrace ; 
Can calmly utter words, whose pain 
Bums deep into my very brain. 

And after all that you have been 

To me, and I to you ; 
After those whispered words and oaths, 

Can it be — is it — ^tme, 
That you and I must both forget^ 
And live as if we had not mot? 

Tou bid mo banish from my heart 
Thy memory and thy love ; 

That love that lit my being up, 
Like sunshine from above ; 

That love I strove so hard to win, 

And which my whole soul gloried in. 

Think you that women love men thus ? 

Think you that I can tear 
From out my heart, the treasured trutli, 

So long has rested there ? 
That with a few fond sighs and tears, 
Caanf de the hopes and love of years? 



Alas ! such bonds as held us two 

Are not so lightly lost ; 
And in my heart's drear, acliing void, 

I find it to my cost, 
That only to mo now remain 
Long tortui-ing days and nights of pain. 

You tell me that " the old, old love. 
Winds rouud your heartstrings still ; 

No other touch, no other voice. 
Can ever make them thrill ; 

But that the heartless worid's decree 

Dooms us to endless misery." 

Call you that love, that shrinks when 
pride 

Uproars its fiend crest ? 
That weighs tho verdict of the world 

Against the souVs unrest ? 
Call you that love ? I only know 
That we, we women, love not so. 

God's made a weapon of my love 

To scourge me for my sin. 
As, more than in my hopes of heav'n, 

Thy love I gloried in ; 
And now, amid thy ner velcss doubt, 
My sin at last has f oun d me out. 

Farewell ! I will not bid you stay, 
Nor keep you from the strife ; 

Oo forth into the world, and boast 
You've wrecked a poor girl's life ; 

And while they you with hturals orown. 

Forget the heart you've oi-ushed down. 



The Metropolitan regatta was inaugurated 
on Tuesday the 14th inst., at Putney, and 
gave every satisfaction to the promoters, the 
spectators, and those engaged in the races. 
The prizes were the most magnificent ever 
offered to rowing men, and were presented 
onboard the "Maria Wood, at the close 
of the regatta, by Alderman Gabriel in 
consequence of the Lord Mayor being 
attacked by illness. In the October number 
we will give a full account of the proceed- 
ings, as we are pressed for space in this 
number. 

A Testimonial was presented to the 
Bev. J. Byng, of Twickenham, on the 
occasion of his marriage, which took place 
on August 4th. It consisted of a massive 
silver salver and a purse of one hundred 
sovereigns, subscribed for by his parishioners, 
by whom he is universally esteemed. The 
salver bore a suitable inscription, and was 
beautifully chased ; and the whole formed 
an elegant testimonial to the reverend gen- 
tleman, who, on receiving it, expressed the 
gratification its presentation afforded him, 
as bearing witness of the good feeling with 
which he is regarded by his flock. 
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COMMON SENSE. 

To have oommon sense among its articles 
vill readily be allowed to be an advan- 
tage to a magazine at any stage of its pro- 
gress, bnt especially at tibat critical 
moment of its existence when it is mak- 
ing its first claim on the attention of the 
reading public. The wide circle of sub- 
jects treated of in the literature of the 
day — ^the heights scaled, or attempted to 
be scaled — the depths sounded or at- 
tempted to be sounded — the abstractions 
into which writers are led in their efforts 
to seize what is above ordinary appre- 
hension, orto give a wide basis to narrow 
party views, are a prolific source of that 
aberration from common sense, which if 
applicable mainly to common subjects, 
may, as we shall have occasion to ob- 
serve, be applied to much that is above 
the oommon. As it is not our purpose 
to attempt anything fo which the sense 
of the community at large cannot be 
applied we are able to sing the praises 
of the valuable quality in question with 
fiftr less fear of losing sight of it, than 
if embarked on those theories and specu- 
lations, in which philosophers some- 
times lose themselves and bewilder their 
readers. 

What is implied in the term " common 
sense, may be more easily conceived 
^han described. We have a general idea 
of it as reasoning and acting from ex- 

Eerience, as an adherence in everything 
) what is known to be true, and is pal- 
pable to the senses. As the faculty, in 
a word, which every one employs in the 
oommon affairs of life when it is his 
interest to arrive at a right conclusion. 
Bat it is apt to be regarded as dealing 
too exclusively with common subjects, 
and as inappropriate to any other, 
as being an infinitesimal part of the 
higher faoolties, but too deficient in 
power to be of any service in the topics 
whereon they are employed. We would 
place it on higher grounds, and regard 
it as differing from the finer sense in 
wUwre, rather than degree, and as having 
a perfection of its own, totally distinct 
from that of genius ; but applicable to 
the same class of subjects. We would 
define it as the faculty of applying 
general knowledge in particular direc- 
tions, as the native power of judgment, 
sharpened by observation, and applied 
even to questions on which it has no 



technical knowledge. This view of the 
subject may seem to involve a contradic- 
tion, inasmuch as it assumes common 
sense to be an arbiter on matters which 
are above common comprehension. But 
we are assuming that there may be a 
difference between common sense and 
the sense of common people. The power 
to judge deep questions is, indeed, uncom- 
mon ; but just as we might say that arith- 
metic is the commonest of all sciences, 
but that there is not one in a thousand 
who can be called an arithmetician, so 
may we say that the application of know- 
ledge which consitutes common sense, is 
the most universal of all mental opera- 
tions, but that not one in a thousand can 
carry it into any but common subjects. 

Without technical knowledge, it must 
be allowed that the abstractions of arts 
and science are beyond its reach ; but 
all true criticism, of which there is so 
much, that is independent of technical 
knowledge, is a function of oommon 
sense, and in accordance with what has 
been stated as its nature and method of 
operation. It may not be able to judge 
of the highest merits of a picture — ^ima- 
gination, taste, special culture, with none 
of which it is necessarily connected, are 
requisite to form the accomplished critic; 
but how much still remains that may be 
judged by one accustomed to the obser- 
vation of nature, though he may know 
nothing of art. 

Common sense may not be able to 
decide the claims to pre-eminence of 
poets like Homer and Dante. It has 
no theory of poetry by which to try 
their comparative worth ; but it has its 
own, not altogether inaccurate, method 
of comparison — that of simply taking the 
effect each has produced on the world, 
as the measure of its merits. In ques- 
tions relating to the well-being of life, 
its influence is strikingly displayed. In 
medicine, for instance, to what are the 
great improvements of late years to be 
ascribed, but to the influence of common 
sense, that has abolished old-fashioned 
nostrums and practices, and reasoned on 
the treatment of the invalid, from general 
analogy, rather than from the stand 
point of special science. And while 
letting light and air into the sick cham- 
ber, hitherto inaccessible to those influ- 
ences, into what other subjects it has let 
them, it is not our purpose to enquire, 
for fear of rendering ourselves respon- 
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sible for tho deeds of those zealots, who, 
in their eagerness to let light and air into 
the strncture of special opinion have not 
been contented with taking down the 
shutters, but have pulled down the walls. 

Speciallyis common sense applicable to 
the imaginative literature of the day — to 
the unmasking the defects, and nega- 
tiving tho evil influences of that portion 
of it, which, while pretending to give 
correct views of life, detail events and 
characters within no one's experience, 
for the sake of creating a sensation ; and 
which if it contains nothing directly im- 
moral, contains much that is indirectly 
BO — calculated as it is to warp the judg- 
ment, and render the mind accessible 
to worse influences still. Such delinea- 
tions, falsely claiming to bo founded on 
experience and observation come directly 
within the jurisdiction of that faculty, of 
whose operation these are tho bases. Un- 
fortunately the functions of common 
sense are too often suspended while tho 
imagination is excited; and such pro- 
ductions gain the mastery over the mind, 
in which state, as during sleep, the most 
fantastic, as well as immoral, thoughts 
find a free field for development. 

One peculiar function of common sense 
seems to be the pointing out what- 
ever may be absurd, impossible, or inex- 
pedient, in what comes under its notice 
— the refuting generally whatever is un- 
true, within certain limits — ^which limits 
are co-extensive with the knowledge on 
which it founds its conclusions. No 
question, however high or deep, but 
comes at some time or another under its 
judgment. All have to pass a prelimi- 
nary examination before the bar of com- 
mon sense. It says to the philosopher, 
or whoever makes a demand on its 
belief, "I have perhaps but few 
facts, but they are in-efragable — does 
your theory contradict them? If it 
do, you are convicted of unsoundness 
at the outset." The well established 
facts by which common sense is enabled 
to detect falsities, give it immense power, 
of the negative kind. These facts are 
its divining rod, which points, not to 
where gold, but to whore only rubbish is 
concealed in the ground of speculation, 
and even under these conditions is a 
valuable instrument in the hands of the 
speculator, in search of the precious 
metal. But as knowledge increases, the 
sphere of common sense enlai'ges. It 



may yet get beyond rudimentary 
truths ; and through the wisdom ac- 
quired by the accretion of facts, arrive at 
something of a positive power, and 
becomes itself a discoverer. This posi- 
tive power it at present possesses in the 
common business of life — it is only over 
unsubstantiated theories which it can 
refute, wherever it can prove them to 
controvert known facts, that it has not a 
positive one. By the acquisition of 
knowledge it comes to act on a higher 
plain, from whioh truths become more 
and more obvious ; and are consequently 
brought more and more within the scope 
of common sense alone. 

It must not, however, be forgotten 
while dwelling on the praises of com- 
mon sense, that men actuated by its prin- 
ciples, and adhering to its conditions, 
according to their lights, have been led 
into grave errors. Such doctrines as, 
that the sun goes round the earth, and 
not the earth round the sun — ^that the 
world is flat,*and similar scientific absur- 
dities, have been maintained by those 
who, in times past, adhered to what they 
saw and believed to be true, and denied 
all assertions to the contrary. Nor can 
they be blamed for judging from what 
was apparently true, and was, and 
what is still, in a certain sense a truth, 
before science had shown that appearance 
and reality are often different things. 
There may be things even now unmis- 
takably true, according to our percep* 
tion, which science may some day or 
other show to bo delusions ; and which 
we are blameable, not for holding, but 
for unduly insisting on. With our more 
advanced knowledge we are enabled to 
see whore those who denied such proved 
truths went wrong — that they were trans- 
gressing the limits of common sense, as 
at present fixed, by denying scientific 
assertions, -svithout showing that these 
assertions contradicted scientfic axioms. 
Common sense now requires us to judge 
every question on its own grounds, and 
can only judge absolutely when the 
grounds of its judgment are those on 
which well ascertained truths are 
founded. 

Common sense being a thing of 
growth, we may hope to arrive at such 
a perfection of it as neither to assert 
nor deny anything very wide of the 
truth. It grows upon fact and by the 
experience and power derived from the 
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application of fact ; atill, however, re- 
taining tlie same nature and functions 
to whatever height it may rise. It 
never ascends to the plane of genius — 
it is unable to engender its theories, and 
inaocessible to its inspirations. The 
kind of sense required to gain know- 
ledge in special directions may be, and 
is generally, something more than the 
mere reasonableness, characterising com- 
mon sense; at any rate, in abstruse 
subjects or where great proficiency is 
attained. No amount of reasonableness 
will suggest to a man intricate scientific 
methods, deep philological insight, or 
lofty poetic conceptions. We have the 
ma&ematical sense, the mechanical 
sense, the poetic sense ; but these are 
specifically different from that power 
of drawing general inferences — that dis- 
crotion— characterising common sense. 
Hence it may be inferred that this 
universal faculty does not find its 
special food and emplovment in such 
subjects as constitute what is termed 
education, and this is true within cer- 
tain limits. 

Yet is education a powerful agent 
in strengthening and directing it gene- 
rally. Common sense is the logic of 
life, consequently whatever dovelopos 
the logical powers must bo beneficial to 
it This, education does, if true to its 
name ; for whatever the particular topic 
may be, the process of instruction, or 
aiming the thoughts, has not commenced 
until the process of inferring has be- 
gun. Facts alone are so much use- 
less lumber-arrangement, and the infer- 
ences of principle, constitute their true 
value. Education which teaches, or 
should teach this, is a kind of gymnastics 
to the mind, acting on it as the pulley, 
the . plane, the parallel bars, and the 
other machinery of the gymnasium, do 
on the body, giving it suppleness and 
power. For want of such a training, 
we find the multitude running mad 
upon particular theories, political and 
otherwise, springing from the brains of 
suoh as may have genius, but certainly 
have not common sense. The imagina- 
tion becomes fired ^dth the possibility 
of a state of things which all experience 
shews to be impossible — not under all 
circumstances, for human nature may 
itself become so modified as to be 
changed. When it docs so, common 
sense vnll alter its conclusions, and 



allow as possible, results which it is at 
present compelled to deny. 

Common sense has this advantage 
over genius, that it is efficient for its 
purposes without the latter, and does 
not depend on it ; while genius without 
common sense is but another name for 
madness. It must be allowed, however, 
that the latter is apt to be exercised on 
exclusively low objects, and to lead to 
a disregard and even contempt, of the 
spiritual wants of our nature. It be- 
lieves too much simply in what it sees, 
and is apt to measure the value of 
everything by its ability to procure 
the conveniences or necessaries of life. 
It is typified in its most material form 
in Sancho Panza, shrewd and selfish, 
answering abstractions with proverbs, 
always vaunting the humble grounds of 
plenty and comfort as the only sure ones 
— the only ones on which common 
sense can act. But if sometimes un- 
attractive or low, apart from genius or 
high appreciation, now melancholy is 
the spectacle of genius without common 
sense — Quixotically viewing common 
things through a distorted medium — 
running a tilt against the palpability of 
facts, thrown by the reaction violently 
to the habitually despised earth, and 
indebted to the habitually disdained 
common sense for rescue and re-instate- 
ment. 

Rarely is there to be found such a 
balance between genius and common 
sense as in Napoleon. The somewhat 
irreverent remark of his that" Providence 
always sided with the heaviest battalion,*' 
is a proof of the manner in which he 
was wont to regard the general bearing 
of facts on his particular science of 
war — a recognition of the law of forces 
which ho carried out on all occasions ; 
in his selection of his generals — in the 
care he took to attach his soldiers 
personally to him — in his strict com- 
missariat regulations — in the impetus of 
his rapid movements. All these were 
so many common sense applications of 
this law, by means of which he obtained 
a mechanical superiority over those who 
neglected these adjuncts to success. 
But what would all this have served 
him, had ho not at the same time had 
the genius to direct this carefully aug- 
mented force — the faculty of rapid cal- 
culation whicli sliowed him the point to 
aim at, and which enabled him to pro- 



while providing the means for securing 
victory ? Were the career of every one 
who has thus allied genius and common 
sense as well known, we should doubt- 
lessly find numerous similar application 
of common facts and principles in other 
departments. What pursuits or branches 
of inquiry, indeed, are shut against 
common sense? Certainly none but 
suoh as are shut against science, that is, 
knowledge in the aggregate. K there 
are any such, science will lay open and 
expose them to the investigations and 
objections of common sense, and short 
will be the period of their tenure on 
belief, if they cannot stand the brunt 
of such investigations. As regards the 
relation of common sense to genius, 
success in humble aims may be secured 
by the former alone, but none by the 
latter alone. Great successes by the two 
in combination, but disastrous is the 
result whenever these two concomitant, 
if not heterogeneous forces, come into 
collision. 

Common sense has here been considered 
in its more obvious application — its com- 
bination with genius remains to be 
treated of in a future number. 



THE LATE LOSS OF THE 
OUTBIGQER. 



Trial of Commakdkb T . 

A Court-Mabtial was held on the 
" Maria Wood," on Saturday last, before 
Admiral Robert Chambers, Captains J. 
Sadler and R. Cooper, respecting the loss 
of a ship (name unknown), Commander 

T , which foundered under peculiar 

circumstances, on Sunday morning last, 
off Putney. The court was densely 
crowded by the relatives of those who 
witnessed the accident. 

Commander T was present, and 

appeared somewhat emaciated, owing to 
his recent sufferings. The proceedings 
were delayed some time in consequence 
of his not having finished dressing at 
the opening of the court. He was 
accommodated with a chair, which broke 
down under him before the proceedings 
closed, and he conducted his case per- 

^ •T.v opened the case in a 



was engagea ixx . 

had made several voyages m^. 

ney and Barnes during the past winiei. 

Ou the morning of the 8 th she set out 

from Putney with a miscellaneous cargo 

on board, consisting of T himself 

and a large quantity of grease. Later 
in the day she returned to port on 

board of T . All went well fer the 

first five yards, the weather being mode* 
rate, but it was evident the ship was 
overloaded, and she was noticed to roll 
heavily. It is supposed that some por- 
tion of the cargo became displaced, the 
ill-fated vessel finally going down off 
the London Boathouse, lat. 56.24, N. 
long, 1.21 W., in one fathom water, and 
all on board, with the exception of 
T , perished. 

Mr. T. F. C was the first wit 

ness called, and stated that he saw the 
accident on the morning of the 8th 
of April (here the witness became 
much affected.) He thought the ship 
took a proper course at starting, but she 
seemed over-weighted. He was not 
aware what insurances were effected 

upon her after T was on board. 

He was too much overcome to attempt 
to render assistance, but succeeded in 
saving his own life by remaining on 
shore. His services were gratuitous. 

Mb. E. H. S gave similar testi- 
mony. He had pointed out before the 
ship started that he thought her bul- 
warks would give way, owing to the 
great weight amidships, in fact her beam 

seemed too narrow for T 's body. 

He noticed a barge near the ship when 

she sank, and he thought T wished 

to hail the bargee, as he leaned over to 
starboard, shipped a sea, smiled and 
went down. He did not know how much 
grease was on board. Thought the cargo 
misplaced, grease should be put on the 
hair, and not on the rollocks, but he 
would not say that that, taking the 
course mentioned, would have saved the 
ship. The bargees deserved much praise, 
they looked over the side of the barge 

and waited complacently while T 

was under water. He could render no 
assistance for the same reason as the 
last witness. 

In cross-examination the witness said 
he had no knowledge of losing a vessel 
at Teddington last autumn, as his 
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memory and hearing were defective. If 
such a thing had happened, it must have 
been the fault of some one else. 
During the cross-examination, the wit- 
ness, C , was noticed to leave the 

court hastily, and an usher who went 
after him had not come up with him 
before the Court rose. 

The O'D said ho knew nothing 

about the wreck, and was therefore 
anxious to give, and, in fact, insisted 

on giving, evidence. He thought T 

was not justified in losing his ship on a 
Sunday. He was opposed to any sum 
collected at the Putney churches being 
devoted to the relief of the crew. He 
wished also to say something about the 
oppressed condition of the Fenian boat- 
men at Killamey, but the Court declined 
to hear it. 

Mr. T , the Assistant Overseer of 

Marylebone, said that he was largely 
interested in the Junior Sculls. The 
trade was a source of profit among casual 
scullers of the poorer class. 

Some other witnesses were called, but 
nothing of any interest was elicited, ex- 
cept the fact that T was sober at 

the time the ship foundered, though he 
partook freely of Thames water after the 
distressing event. 

Commander T , who had been de- 
prived of his flannels pending this inquiry, 
then addressed the Court ; unfortunately 
he had not yet had time to brush his 
hair. He handed in several valuable 
certificates in the shape of pewters (one 
alone being worth upwards of thirty 
shillings), but, as they were empty, the 
Court decided not to admit them as evi- 
dence. He said he took soundings with 
his toe when the ship went down, and 
found the bottom to be composed of soft 
mud, but that it would have been inex- 
pedient to remain there long. He at- 
tributed the accident to his anxiety to 
join the Hex Swimming Club. He should 
throw himself on the mercy of the 
Court 

Admiral Chambers : Do not throw 
youiself on me. 

Commander T said he would not. 

He asked the Court if they had seen one 
of his boots anywhere. 

Sir H. Kelly objected to the question. 

The Court could see that T had one 

of his boots on his foot. 

Commander T said he would put 

the question in another shape. He asked 



whether the Court had seen his other 
boot. 

The CouBT replied that the boot had 
not been seen, but promised to look for 
it during the Long Vacation. 

Sir H. Kelley replied and pointed 
out the danger of taking soundings in 

the way pursued by T . He did not 

press for punishment with any vindictive 
feeling, but this was not the first time 
Talbot had lost a ship, and he thought 
the public interests would be neglected 
if some notice were not taken of the 
carelessness shewn. 

The Court was then cleared, and on 
the public being readmitted. 

Admiral Chambers said as follows : 

Commander T , the Court have come 

to the decision that your conduct is not 
free from censure. It was evident the 
ship had been overloaded, and was not 
intended for the Junior Sculls with such 
a weight on board. It would be better 
if you chose a vessel of greater tonnage, 
such as the " Northumberland.** It 
would be no excuse to contend that your 
ship was brought back in a proper course, 
it being evident that your post was on 
board, and not with your vessel under 
one arm. You ought also to have known 
that proper facilities are afforded at 
Putney for washing flcuinels, and the 
method adopted by you ought on no 
account to be tolerated. As to the Hex 
Swimming Club, in order to join that 
society you ought to communicate with 
the secretary, and not resort to such un- 
derhand, or rather, under water methods. 
The sentence of the Court is that your 
flannels are withheld from you until 
next Sunday, by which time it is hoped 
they will become thoroughly dry. 

Commander Talbot was overwhelmed 
at this announcement. He fell on his 
knees, and several persons hastened to 
his assistance, but this was unnecessary, 
as he was merely putting on his other 
boot, which fortunately had come to 
hand in the meanwhile, and having now 
finished dressing, he was the last person 
to leave the Court. 

[We must beg our readers to forgive 
any errors or inaccuracies in the above 
report, but our reporter who is an amateur, 
and also a member of the club, the T.R.C. 
with which Commander Talbot is co n- 
nected, was so overcome by his feelings 
in the course of the court-martial, that 
he was compelled to resort to stimulants 
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to prevent syncope, unfortunately lie 
doubled the dose prescribed, and conse- 
quently was unable to follow the evi- 
dence. He was obliged, therefore, to 
finish his report by requesting the assist- 
ance of a friend, who had been present, 
and who professed less susceptible tem- 
perament. Hence these possible in- 
accuracies.] 



HELEN AUSTIN'S WISH. 



" It's all nonsense about her aunt's bron- 
chitiB I it didn't keep her from the ball last 
night, and it need not prevent her going 
with me to-day if she felt inclined to go ! 
I do believe that Effie does not want to 
accompany me to the fete, in spite of her 
'dears' and her 'darlings!' Tve a great 
mind not to go myself, now. It will be 
rather dtdl work to be boxed up with Mrs. 
Forbes, listening to her complaints about 
her nerves, for an hour each way. I have 
a tiny headache. I'm almost inclined to 
have an idle day, and let Fred stay and read 
the new Tennyson to me. Did I? Oh, 
yes ; I told him to come at eleven." 

These sentences were uttered by a girl of 
about seventeen years of age, while she 
irritably twisted a delicate little scented and 
crested pink note between her fingers. For 
Helen Austin had not been accustomed to 
have her little plans thwarted, and, it 
having been her will and pleasiu*e to attend 
an ardiery fete, accompanied by her friend, 
Effie Boyd, that day, she bore the disap- 
pointment with a very ill grace. Mother- 
less; the only child and heiress of a wealthy 
banker ; surrounded by her doting father 
with every luxury money can purchase, and 
with almost unlimited control over those 
about her, Helen Austin has not escaped 
the consequences of her position. She has 
all the wilfulness, and some of the selfish- 
ness and self-sufficiency which, unless there 
be some extraoi*dinary balancing power in 
the character, might be expected in a girl 
of her age, accustomed to have every whim 
gratified. 

The satisfied and rather supercilious smile 
on her lips ; the very toss of her tiny foot, 
balancing a velvet sHpper ; every expre^^sion 
in her mobile face, and every movement of 
her supple figure, seems to indicate the 
spoiled, self-willed darling of fortune. Just 
emerged from her bath, she is lounging in 



a large luxurious bedroom until it shall be 
her pleastu^ to summon her maid and go 
on with her toilette. The French windows 
of this room open on to a spacious balcony 
filled with choice fiowers, and the soft June 
air now and again lifts the blinds, disclosing 
a lovely view of the well-kept groimds about 
the house and the Surrey lulls beyond. But 
the eyes of the young girl take no note of 
the prospect ; whatever romance and enthu- 
siasm there may be in her character are at 
present latent. A strain of music, a fine 
view, or work of art, has occasionally caused 
her pulses to quicken a little ; the narration 
of some noble deed has called a light to her 
eyes and a fiush to her cheeks ; but the 
impression very quickly died away. She 
even felt a little ashamed of such demon- 
strations ; for she had seen enough of society 
to know that enthusiasm is out of fashion. 
She rose, rang the bell, and sank back 
into her seat ; her eyes again turning dis- 
contentedly to the note in her hand. " I 
cannot quite make up my mind to stay at 
home. Provoking I She might have gone 
with me ! Sometimes I think that Effie is 
not quite sincere. I wish people would 
seem what they are — I wish it were the old 
fairy times, and one could have the power 
of making people say exactly what they 
think — I which I could oblige everybody to 
tell me the truth about myself and them- 
selves, for just one day !" 

She rang the bell ; and as she did so, 
the recollection that this was not the first 
time she had rung caused an angry fiush to 
rise to her cheeks. But, although the last 
summons must have sounded peremptory 
enough in the lower regions, full five 
minutes elapsed before Parker presented 
herself. Her stolid-bearing — an indefinable 
something, altogether foreign to the usual 
expression of her face— checked the reproof 
that rose to her mistresses lips. 
" Are you not well, Parker? " 
"Tes, Miss Austin ; there is nothing the 
matter with me.'' In a self-contained, not 
to say rather defiant manner. 

" Then why did you not answer the bell 
at once ? You know how much I dislike 
being kept waiting ?" 

Whatever answer Parker made was made 
to herself. 

'* Take care that it does not hi^pen 
again ;" said her mistress, authoritatively. 
" Put out the morning dress with the blue 
trimmings." Then, as her want was, 
changiug her mind, she added, " No ; I don't 
know — ^perhaps the white and lilac." 
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" Which/' asked the maid, pausing with 
her bead-like eyes fixed coldly on her mis- 
tress, and her mouth drawn up into a very 
small compass. Now Parker's habitual 
manner was a thought too servile, and she 
was rather too apt to go into extades about 
whatever her mistress said, and did, and 
wore. So great and sudden was the trans- 
formation, that Helen stood gazing at her 
in astonishment. She must be ill, was the 
conclusion arrived at ; and in a, for her, 
gentle tone, Helen replied, '' The white and 
lilac." 

" It wants mending." 

"Wants mending! Then why was'nt 
it mended ?" Helen Austin stared at her 
maid, absolutely unable to ask the question 
with her lips. 

" And so," went on Parker calmly ; 
" You had better wear the blue and white, 
this morning. Miss Austin." 

It was rather awkward for Helen. She 
felt, intuitively, that if she told Parker to 
immediately do what was required to the 
dress, her order would not be obeyed. She, 
therefore, with as much dignity as she could 
assume, put on the dress that Parker chose 
she should put on. 

"Papa will see you after breakfast, 
Parker." 

" Mr. Austin went to town an hour ago. 
A telegram arrived at eight o'clock, and 
he started off immediately, without any 
breakfast." 

" Oh ! very well ; he will speak to you 
when he returns, then. Your conduct this 
morning requires some explanation ; it is 
not likely that I shall look over it.' 

" I've had to look over enough from you. 
Miss. You have been enough to wear out 
a saint with your tempers and want of con- 
sideration. I've got my feelings, although 
you may not think so ; and I won't be 
treated as though I was the dirt under your 
feet any longer." 

My tempers, indeed ! Insolence ! was 
the young girl's mental rejoinder, as she 
descended to the breakfast room with an 
uncomfortable suspicion that Parker had 
not, even now, said all that she was inclined 
to say. 

The breakfast table lacked something of 
its usual appearance ; but for the moment, 
Helen could not have told what. 

"Tell Mrs. Forbes that I am here, 
Thomas." 

Thomas was busily occupied in the hall ; 
too much absorbed in his work to leave it, 
as he replied : 



"Mrs. Forbes had her breakfast an 
hour ago. Miss ; directly master left." 

What has come to all the people ? Helen 
flounced down on her seat with a heightened 
colour; pushing aside the debri$ of Mrs. 
Forbes's breakfast, which had not been 
removed, 

" Some hot coffee, Thomas." 

Thomas seemed to be suddenly afflicted 
with deafness ; the order being thrice given 
before he comprehended it. Then he ap- 
peared to be seized with an alarming weak- 
ness ; it was with the greatest difficulty that 
he succeeded in lifting the coffee-pot and 
carrying it from the room. It was certainly 
not hot coffee which he placed upon the 
table, after an interval of twenty minutes. 

" Where is the Times, Thomas ?" 

"I'm sure I don't know. Miss;" replied 
Thomas, walking calmly out of the room. 
Too proud to let her annoyance be evident, 
although ready to cry with anger and morti- 
flcation, Helen Austin went through the 
ceremony of breakfast. It was the first 
time in her life she had taken a meal alone ; 
it being understood that Mrs. Forbes should 
always wait for her young charge, and no 
objection had hitherto been made to the 
latter's rather irregular hours. But this 
morning Mrs. Forbes had occupied Helen's 
place at the head of the table ; not even 
taking the trouble to see that the evidences 
were removed. Helen Austin was not in 
the best of moods when she rose from the 
comfortless breakfast table and went to the 
morning room. 

Mrs. Forbes was writing, apparently some- 
thing very important, for she neither looked 
np when the young girl entered the room, 
nor bade her good morning. Helen stood 
awkwardly at the window for a few minutes. 
What coidd it all mean ? Quite unlike her 
usual self ; even forgetting her anger in her 
curiosity to know what had occasioned such 
an alteration in everybody about her, she 
said : " I received a note from Effie Boyd 
this morning, excusing herself from going 
with us to the fete. I have a great mind 
not to go myself." 

"I think it would be much wiser to remain 
at home. Miss Austin." 

Miss Austin ! Helen gazed at the tight 
colourless face with its row of tight colour- 
less curls ; it expressed as much as usual — 
nothing. Mrs. Forbes seemed to have no 
other way of expressing herself than by her 
dress; and its primness was certainly a 
little more aggravating than usual, Helen 
thought. Nothing that she wore ever fell 
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into folds ; silk, wool, or muslin, seemed to 
bristle and become angular upon Mrs. Forbes. 
Jewellery upon her, immediately became 
disagreeably suggestive ; bracelets looked 
like veritable cliains and serpents, an 
emerald broach a wicked green eye, and her 
rings only set you speculating as to the 
amount of force required to get them over 
the large bony knuckles. She belonged to 
that eminently respectable order, which 
people feel obliged to call good ; but no one 
had ever been heard to say that Mrs. Forbes 
was "nice.** And "nice" must have a 
very decided meaning to the initiated ; for 
we hear people occasionally allow that such 
a one " is very good — ^very good, of course ; 
but not nice, you know." She was a great 
deal more indebted to Mr. Austin's good 
nature for her long residence in his house, 
than she wotdd have been willirg to allow. 

"Wiser, indeed !** exclaimed Helen, with 
a toss of the head ; "I shall order the 
^ barouche at once, whether I change my mind 
or not I" 

" I am sorry to say that it will be out of 
my power to accompany you. In fact, after 
my long residence here, I thought Mr. 
Austin could not consider it a liberty if I 
ordered the brougham to take me to Dul- 
wich, this morning. I have some important 
btisiness to transact with my brother — ^busi- 
ness which cannot be delayed." 

Helen was speechless — ^too bewildered to 
attempt any reply. The elder lady rose 
from her seat, neatly arranged her papers, 
locked the davenport, and tied a card to the 
handle of one of the drawers. 

" You will perceive that I have attached 
a card to everything which belongs to 
me ;" she continued, touching each article 
as she spoke. " Tou are aware that this 
work-table, davenport, and cabinet, were 
each presents from Mr. Austin to me, and I 
cannot believe that he will wish to deprive 
me of them now. Something was also said 
about the piano, and there are two others 
in the house ; but that I leave to his gener- 
osity. Lest any difSculty should arise, you 
will doubtless bear witness to the property 
I have marked being mine." 

Tho young girl bowed hautily ; striv- 
ing with herself, and siiocessfully resist- 
ing the desire to ask a question. 

" Gk)od morning, Miss Austin," said 
Mrs. Forbes, ro-entering the room after 
a short absence, equipped for her drive 
and heavily burdened with packages. 
" I feel that it is only just to myself to 
say that my heart has often ached in 



secret at the sinful waste aifS extrava- 
gance which I have witnessed in this 
house. Far be it from me to press heavily 
upon a broken reed, therefore, I will 
not remind you of your own short- 
comings, and the pride that goes before 
a fall. I vnll only remark, that religion 
has enabled me to bear the arbitrary 
treatment which I have so frequently 
experienced from you with Christian 
weakness, and I trust that you ynh learn 
to make religion your stay and oomfort 
in the hour of trial." 

" Christian meekness, indeed ! What 
does she mean ?" Helen asked herself, 
half inclined to laugh and half to ory, 
as she heard the brougham drive away. 
" I'm sure she needn't think I shall beg 
her to stay if she feels inclined to go. I 
suppose it was some crochet which she 
put into Parker and Thomas's heads 
that made them so impertinent, this 
morning. But, I'll not let them suppose 
that they have the power of making me 
uncomfortable." 

So to prove her cheerfulness to the 
house at large, she rattled away at the 
piano for a full hour. Then she took to 
wundering in and out the conservatory, 
and up and down the dravnng-room, rest- 
lessly turning over the books and prints, 
while frequently glancing impatiently at 
the clock. At length, she heard the step 
she had been watching for. A gentle- 
man crossed the terrace and entered the 
room by tho window. Had she been less 
pre-occupied, Helen Austin might have 
noticed her visitor's hesitating manner, 
and the cloud upon his handsome fair 
face as he answered her greeting. 

" It is past twelve o'clock, sir," she 
said ; with the pretty wilfulness which 
he had been accustomed to admire. " You 
said you would here at eleven !" 

" Did I ? Oh, yes. It's so insuffer^ 
ably hot, and it's an awfully long walk 
from the village." 

Was it the tone or the words that 
jarred upon her? She had certainly 
never before heard him complain of the 
distance. 

But she was inclined to be in a good 
humour ; indeed, she was child enough 
to long for a little petting and sympathy. 
" What do you think, Fred ? I'm all 
alone. Mrs. Forbes has gone off in a huff 
about something, and I do believe that 
she means to leave us. But I wouldn't 
ask what had offended her, for I had 
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done nothihg, and it was not for me to 
eat humble pie, you know." 

Mr. Frederic Fawsett was lounging in 
alow ohair, thoughtfully pulling his 
moustaohe. He did not look up at his 
companion^ as he replied in a low hesi- 
tating voice; "Perhaps you were a — a 
little too high and mighty with her. 
That sort of thing is not graceful to one 
in her position." 

" Indeed — ^indeed, I was not, Fred ! 

Am I ever so mean as that ? I " 

and Helen fairly burst into tears ; be- 
ginning to wonder what she really was, 
and how it happened that her failings 
had never been so apparent before. 

" You see," he went on, still avoiding 
her eyes ; " you are rather apt to ride 
the high horse, and — ^people don't like 
it." 

The best part of her character was 
rapidly developing itself. There was a 
strength and purpose in her face which 
her lover had never seen there before, as 
she came to his side and quietly laid 
her hand upon his arm. ''By Jove, 
she's growing handsome !" ho mentally 
ejaculated. 

" Fred, you are right to tell me — it is 
kind. Don't notice these silly tears ; 
for I really want to know the truth 
about myself. Do you know, I was 
wishing something this morning; and 
really, I shall begin to fancy that the 
old fdiry times are come again, for 
my wish seems to be granted," she said, 
with a smile hovering about her sensi- 
tive lips. 

" I wish you would get me the Fortu- 
natus cap then, Nelly ;" he replied, 
with an upward glance into the soit 
brown eyes, and a rapid mental calcula- 
tion as to whether a certain course, 
which he had marked out for himself 
that morning, were absolutely neces- 
sary. His hands were thrust deep in 
his pockets, and his brow contracted 
again, as he went on ; ''But, as Pope 
says, * wishing is the occupation of fools,' 
it won't bring me what I want, at any 
rate. Life's awfully prosy ! " 

" It's glorious to live ! — only to live — 
life means so much !" said the young 
girl, beginning to unfold her wings, and 
open wide her eyes, with a new 2)orcep- 
tion. 

"Yes, it does; that's just it — it's 
frightfully expensive I " 

"Expensive! Oh, IVed! How dif- 



ferent you were lost night !" she invol- 
untarily exclaimed, with a recollection 
of a moonlight scene the night before, in 
which he had played the part of impassioned 
hero, and she the rather passiye heroine. 
When he had begged her to find out some 
way of testing his devotion, and eyen ex- 
claimed against her large fortune, which 
would oblige them to live in the fashionable 
world ; instead of some cottage retreat, all 
roses and sunshine, where he might haye 
her all to himself. 

He laughed a little confusedly. " Oh ! 
one can't be always on the stilts. And I 
thought you objected to romance. But you 
yourself seem different, this morning." 

*'Do I?— do I?" she asked absently; 
for already she was beginning the life that 
"means so much." 

*' Quite different." 

" Fred, I want to be different — I want to 
be better. Tell me what to do about Mrs. 
Forbes. Indeed, I will do anything you 
think right. I may have given offence 
without knowing it ; and if so, it's my place 
to conciliate, isn't it?" 

'' Of all things, I abominate interfering in 
women's quarrels ; and I think a bad tem- 
per is one of the very worst qualities a 
woman can have." 

** But one may improve ?'* 

"It's very doubtful." 

"Fred!— Mr. Fawsett!" 

"Well?" 

*' You came here this morning for some 
other purpose than that of telling me about 
my failings." 

A dusky shade crept over his fair face. 
" Was it my fault that you had the row 
with Mrs. Forbes?" 

"No, sir; but we will let my temper 
serve for another excuse. Shall we say in- 
compatibility of temper ? " 

He understood her, and rose from his seat. 
" I — it is entirely your own decision. Will 
you do me the justice to allow that here- 
after?" 

"Oertably," she replied, with a slight 
curl of the lip ; " Good morning, Mr. Faw- 
sett." And taking no notice of his out- 
stretched hand and muttered request to part 
friends, Helen Austin walked from the room 
>\ith a steady step. 

From the window of her own room she 
watched her quondam lover cross the lawn 
and disappear behind the belt of trees which 
skirted the ground. Then burst forth 
Helen's first grief ; so mixed up with pride, 
anger, and wounded vanity, that the war 
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raged fast and furious within her, requiring 
all her young strength to gain the victory. 
The storm had its good effects. After a 
long, passionate, sobbing cry, she began to 
shake herself a little free of the pettiness of 
anger, and ask herself a few questions. How, 
after all, had her lover's desertion really 
affected her ? Her cheeks crimsoned, as she 
could help acknowledging that the deepest 
wound had been to her vanity. She was 
heart-whole — she had never been otherwise. 
Frederic Fawsett had never thoroughly 
understood her ; he had never perceived the 
deep need in her nature for something more 
than there was in his. She was only be- 
ginning to suspect it herself ; butt he suspi- 
cion was fatal to love. 

Then she had one very decided cause for 
relief in the remembrance, how more than 
welcome the news would be to her father. 
She knew that he had never regarded her 
lover very favourably. In fact, the engage- 
ment had only been a tacit one. Mr. Austin 
saw with a loving father's anxious eyes, 
that Frederic Fawsett had very little besides 
his handsome face to recommend him, and 
perhaps, also, he had some suspicion that 
his daughter's suitor was not altogether 
disinterested in his views. 

One kind of ^elf-questioning led to ano- 
ther; Helen began to ask herself how it 
was that she had not won the hearts of 
those about her ; she had been accused of 
being ill-tempered, and worse, selfish. 

'* It is true," she murmured, with bitter 
tears of shame ; ''I have been all and 
worse than they say 1 How different I will 
try to be I Ah, if I but a true friend to 
help me r* she added, running over her 
long list of acquaintance with a hopeless 
sigh. 

There was a knock at the door. " Are 
you here. Miss Austin?" asked the good- 
natured under-housemaid, peeping into the 
room. '' Mr. and Miss Temple are in the 
drawing-room, and the young lady told me 
to say that she hopes you will see them, if 
only for five minutes." In a usual way, 
^elen would have replied very haughtily to 
such a humble messenger, now she said 
gently, " I will go down dii-ectly, Susan." 

As she hastily bathed her eyes to efface 
the traces of the tears, her heart smote her 
with the recollection of having rather slighed 
Mary Temple when they had happened to 
meet. For the curate of B. and his sister 
did not rank very high amongst the set to 
which Helen belonged. Indeed it was whis- 
pered about that, in some mysterious way, 



Mary Temple earned money to pay her 
share of the curate's tiny housekeepings, 
and she lost caste in consequence. But, 
as Mr. Temple's position necessitated 
some recognition, his sister and he received 
occasional invitations ; and it was generally 
allowed that they were equal to the occasion ; 
in fact, that they did not lack anything 
besides wealth. A few thought that both 
brother and sister were too uncompromising 
and independent ; the former being a little 
too broad in his views for a curate, with an 
annual stipend of eighty pounds. A rector 
with his thousand a year could not have 
been more independent, said Mra. Grundy. 
Then he had a habit of preaching against 
little sins, not wholly confined to " the lower 
orders," which occasionally gave offence in 
high places. In fine, Edward Temple was 
worshipped by a few and disliked by a great 
many, neither of which facts seemed to dis- 
turb his equamimity. 

With a woman's quick perception, Helen 
Austin was conscious that she found favour 
in Edward Temple's sight, although only the 
merest common-places had hitherto been 
uttered between them, and this knowledge 
added a little to her confusion as she entered 
the room. What a greeting ! Both brother 
and sister advanced to meet her with smiling 
faces and out stretched hands. Edward 
Temple retained the young girls' hand in 
his, perhaps a thought more than was 
necessary, as he looked rather anxiously into 
her face. His sister spoke. 

*' Dear Miss Austin !— dear Helen; we 
could not keep away !" she ejaculated, 
actually kissing the young girls' cheek almost 
as demonstratively as Effie herself could 
have done. 

" You are very kind ;" murmured Helen, 
in a bewildered way ; " I ought to have 
called upon you — ^but — " 

"Oh, don't say anything about that I 
One does not think of the conventionalities 
at times like this. I am only anxious to 
prove to you that I covet Helen Austin's 
friendship. I may venture to say to-day 
without fear of being misunderstood." 

What did she mean? What was there 
in the day to change everybody in this way? 
wondered Helen. 

" You have heard that Mrs. Forbes left 
us this morning?" she said, as if to ask is 
it that circumstance to which you aie 
alluding ? 

** Oh, yes ; that was to be expected, I 
suppose ;" replied Mary, carelessly. " How 
brave you are, my dear 1" she added, with 
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her anna a^ut the young girl. " To tell 
the exact trath^ I ^d not expect to find 
you such a heroine. Edward knew you 
better, he said it would bring out your 
capabilities ; I suppose that I must not say 
what he thought mey were." 

" No, thank you, Mary ;" said her bro- 
ther, with a quiet «inile. " Second-hand 
oonyersations are not yery interesting, are 
they, Miss Austin ?** 

'' No ; I think, not.'* Then, not knowing 
what else to say, puzzled and confused by 
the erents of the day, the meaning of which 
ereiybody seemed to understand better than 
herself, she asked her visitors if they would 
like to sec the grounds. They assented; 
and in tho garden she was more at ease, 
finding it pleasanter to answer questions 
about the flowers, than to keep up a con- 
Tersation in which frequent allusion was 
made to something that she was supposes to 
know, and did not How frank and kind 
they both were, and how well they con- 
Tersed I As Helen shyly looked up into 
Edward Temple's face, she could not help 
contrasting the breadth and power of the 
brow, and the rather large firm mouth and 
chin, with Frederic Fawsett's too delicately 
defined beauty of feature, and wondering if 
the difference between the intellects were as 
marked. She, however, soon forgot the 
existence of such a person as Frederic 
Fawsett, and found herself chatting away 
quite confidentially with her new iriends. 
Bat Mary wandered off in search of the 
lily bed, and presently Helen Austin was 
listening to something more than expressions 
of friendship from Edward Temple. 

"Nothing but the event which has 
occurred would have given me any hope. I 
could not have hinted of love to the Helen 
Austin of yesterday. But now the barrier 
is withdrawn, and I may ask to devote my 
life to you." 

She remained silent a few moments ; be- 
ginning to realize the worth of his love— 
the worth of himself. But her heart only 
flattered a faint response to his ; she hardly 
knew her own capability of loving, as yet. 
"I — ^it is BO unexpected;'* she murmured. 
" I do not know enough of you— of myself.** 
She raised her eyes to his with the candid 
simplicity of a child, and the earnestness of 
a woman. " But I do like you, Mr. Temj^e, 
very much, so far as I know you." 

" Dear Helen, I can wait. Only let me 
hope^ and I shall be ready to serve my 
seven years. In truth,*' he added, "It may 
not be a matter of choice ; I must win my 



wife a fitting home before I ask her to share 
it. Only let me hope, and I will work with 
a will.'* 

As she did not refuse to let him hope, 
perhaps Edward Temple had some excuse 
for lifting her passive hand to his lips. 

It is very probable that Mary Temple saw 
at a glance how matters were proceeding ; 
but she delicately abstained from oongratu- 
ations, and her brother kept his word in 
showing that he could wait and try to win. 

It was nearly half past six before her 
new friends took their departure, and Helen 
ran up to her room with a light heart to 
dress for dinner. How much she had to 
tell her father on his return at seven! 
Parker was still in a state of sulky in- 
difference towards her mistress ; but Helen 
scarcely noticed the little omissions in her 
attendance, so agitated was she about the 
news she had to impart. 

''Papa! — papa, darling!" She almost 
sobbed out, with her arms about his neck. 
" Such a day ! — such a day.'* 

" Why, Nelly, my pet ! You don't mean 
to tell me that the rumour reached here ?" 

"What rumour? What has happened, 
papa ?" she asked eagerly. 

But he was busily engaged opening, one 
after the other, the heap of letters which 
had been accumulating every post. 

"God bless my soul! stationer, uphol- 
sterer, draper, butcher, baker, chemist ! — 
immediate payment ! Why con-found their 
impudence ! 

" What is it ? Do, pray, tell me at once, 
papa dear ? 

He went on opening letter after letter, 
each enclosing a bill. 

" What does it mean ? 

"Why, my dear, it means that I am 
supposed to be ruined. Through the stupid 
wording of that telegram this morning it 
has got about that the bank was on the 
verge of breaking." 

What a revelation to Helen ! Here was 
a full explanation of the events of the 
day. 

After dinner, seated at her father s feet, 
while he lingered over his wine, Helen 
related all that had taken place during the 
day. She was hardly prepared for the 
bursts of indignation with which some por- 
tions of her conununicatlon were received, 

" Bing the bell, Nelly, neither Parker nor 
Thomas shall stay another day in this 
house." 

" No, papa ; indeed you must let me have 
my way in this one thing. Let me find out 
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whether I or they were most in fault before 
we say any more about dismissing." 

*' Nonsense, Nelly.'* 

"Papa, I do not a bit regret anything 
that has taken place to-day. Indeed — ^in- 
deed, it has done me good/' 

" What, the loss of a lover like Frederick 
Pawcett, Nelly?" he asked, smoothing her 
hair, and indulging in a quiet little chuckle 
of gratification. '* Or gaining one like Ed- 
ward Temple ; which ?'* 

''Everything has done me good. Fm 
rery hi^py, dear.'* 

The Temple's were not allowed to draw 
back. Mary Temple became a fast friend, 
and her brother, on attaining the rectorship 
of B., Helen's declared lover. He was 
obliged to take an heiress to wife instead of 
the daughter of a ruined man ; but he has 
learned to bear the infliction with equa- 
nimity. 
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Hidden my lovo, in the depths of my soul, 
Surging, while wild waves of agony roll, 
Rising and falling beneath the control. 

What shall I ask of thee, now once again 
Beam those fond eyes on me, longed for in rain ? 
Longed for, mid nights of deep peril and pain. 

What shall I ask of thee ? Fate*s harsh decree, 
Willed that thy sphere should be far above me ; 
Far as the stars from the wind tortured sea. 

Let mo place once my cold lips to thy brow ; 
Colder they grow 'neath death's icy breath — ^thou 
Wilt not refuse the last boon to me notv. 

Only in dying, in dying, I dare 

Open the gates of my heart, and lay bare 

The long cherished secret that lies hidden there. 

Never *till now have my hps dared to speak. 
Words that e*en yet bring the flush to my cheek ; 
Vainly its answer in thine, my eyes seek. 

Death is removing the barriers, that hold 
Man from his fellow-man, iron from gold, 
Hearts that are priceless from hearts that are sold. 

Evening is closing fast over my head ; 
Soon shall we rest, thou and I on our bod. 
Thou with the living, and I with the dead. 

The sunlight is fading, I ne*er shall see more. 
Wearily resting upon the bleak shore. 
Waiting the angel to ferry mo o'er. 

The stream that divides earth from heaven shal 1 

lave 
Soon mv sore feet, so fast nearing the grave ; 
Gmnt ttie last boon that I ever shall crave. 



Wilt thou but rest at my bedside 'till dawn, 
Waiting with mo, 'till my spirit is borne, 
Up to the skies on the wings of the mom ? 



So that my eyes, e'en in dying, may see 
Last, thy own face, as my spirit's set free ; 
The last words I hear may be whisper'd by thee. 

In vain, all in vain, my heart tells mo, that though 
Thy lips try to say " yea," they would fain answer 

"no." 
Ah ! well, after all perhaps 'tis best 't should 

be so. 

Thy presence might drive from my thoughts, far 

away. 
The words I should utter, the prayers I should 

pray; 
Farewell then, my dearly loved, beautiful May. 

Farewell then, for ever, but with my last breath, 
E'en while my glaz'd eyelids areclosingin death ; 
While my name shall be fading fast from the 

worlds scroll, 
Prayers for thee, still shall mingle with prayers 

for my souL 

Ubsjl Minob. 



THE BISHOP'S PIONIO. 

" EvEB bin in a water picnic ? — I be- 
lieve y*r honour, lots o' times; you see 
that 'ere boat painted blue with a large 
cabin ; had half the nobs in the House of 
Lords in her, towing 'em up the riTcr; 
they didn't call her a boat, tho,' they 
called her a nondolera, or some such, they 
did." 

These remarks were made in reply 
to a question put by me to a queer old 
fellow in whose punt I was fishing, one of 
the funniest old indiyiduals I haye oyer 
met. I did not in reality care a button 
about fishing, but simply came down to 
enjoy the breeze on the water, on a hot 
sunmier's day and listen to this original's 
conversation, which certainly was most 
interesting. He had the character of being 
a most confirmed practical joker and had 
a hand in every piece of mischief that took 
place within a mile of the little public 
house that he kept on the bank of the river, 
and so was in continual hot water with his 
neighbours. His appearance was that of 
a happy little fellow with grey hair cut 
close to his head, and merry eyes, always 
with a broad grin on his good natured face. 
His peculiarity was always wearing a hat 
that had once been white, but at the time 
to which I am referring retained little of 
its original colour ; summer or winter, wet 
or dry, if you met Jimmy Nunn, it was 
with the same covering to his caput, and 
for some undiscovered reason, he was 
proud of it, as an earl of his coronet. 

On this occasion I had run down to Tick- 
enham for a few hours, and as he 
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disengaged we took oup rods and {went in 
for the pleasures of angling. It was a 
magnificent day, and Jimmy, though not 
an habitual drinker, havingdipped pretty 
deeply into a black bottle that he had 
brought with him. was even more talka- 
tivc,°if possible, than usual. 

" Did I never tell y'r honour about the 
Bishop's picnic ? " he* broke out after we 
had baited our hooks, and dropping them 
gently into the water, reclining comfortably 
in two arm chairs that he had provided, 
waiting for a bite. 

I replied in the negative, as that 
was one of his stories that I had not been 
favoured with. 

*« Well, here goes then," said Jimmy, "but 
if y'r honour doesn't object, I'll first set my 
pipe a-going." He did so (out of my tobacco 
pouch though) and then commenced pufi"- 
ing vigorously at the end of each sentence. 

" One day last June I finds when I gets 
home that there was a letter waiting for 
me with a large crest on it : I opens it and 
then diskivers that it was from the Bishop's 
secretary ; he says as how my Lord and 
a party of gen'lmen and ladies wished me 
to be at Eichmond with four boats to take 
about forty, to go up the river for a water 
picnic, and above all to be punctual. Well, 
as I has this here gondolera, that would 
hold with a little squeeging, sixty, I says 
to myself that it would be just the werry 
thing; but as it looked rather dingy, I 
thought it would be all the better for a 
coat of paint, and so, as it wanted only four 
days to the one the Bishop had appointed, 
I sets to work immediately and kivers her 
all over a bright blue (costed me six 
shillings in colour, that alone did.) Well, 
as bad luck would have it. no sooner was 
she done, then down comes a fifty-horse 
power shower of rain, and washes it all 
off, every bit. Well it was too late to 
begin again that day, even if the rain had 
left off, which it didn't. Never say die, says 
I, and up I gets the next morning and 
goes in for another six shillings' worth. 
We works at it, I and my boy, for three 
or four hours and leaves it to dry with as 
fine a sun shining as you'd wish to see ; 
sure as a gun, not an hour after it begins 
to rain cats and dogs ; a<jain the blue 
wanishes. Well I did swear a little tliis 
time, but I would'nt give it up ; so next 
day, at it again, and we lays it on with a 
will, and this time it didn't rain ; and as 
the next day I was to go and fetch the 
Bishop's party, I blessed my stars. It 
didn't seem to dry werry quick even now, 



somehow, although the sun was hot enough 
to melt one, but still I thinks it'll be all 
ri^ht, and so I goes to bed with a trankil 
mmd. 

"Wishing to be punctual the next 
day, I was up early so as to get the horse 
ready to tow the boat, and get other things 
ready, never doubting for a moment that 
the paint was dry, when going near it I 
brushes my best black bags that I had put 
on in honour of the occasion, agin her 
side ; lo and behold, it left a great blue 
patch on them, on the leg, and touching it, 
I finds that it was wetter than when it was 
put on. Then I did swear a great deal ; 
but that was no use, so again I sets to work 
to wash it all off once more ; but now we 
wanted it off it stuck on like grim death to 
a dead nigger, and it took two hours to 
get the best part of it off, so as to make it 
safe to wenture in. (I found out afterwards 
as it was old Parkins, the shoemaker next 
door, as had poured a lot of lamp ile into 
the paint for a lark, and that was the rea- 
son it would'nt dry. I had my turn soon, 
and he didn't forget in a hurry what tit 
for tat was. I will tell y'r honour about 
that another time.) 

" Somehow I begins to think all this 
was a kind of warning that everything 
wouldn't go on as happy as might 
be with the picnic, but I laughs this 
off, and at last I starts with my boat down 
to Eichmond, old Hector towing her along, 
and just got there before the time. I 
hadn't bin there ^ye minutes when up 
drives two waggonettes, and two breaks, 
filled with ladies and gentlemen ; and I 
sees the Bishop's round kind face under 
his shovel hat in the middle of them all, 
laughing and joking with the merriest of 
them. In ten minutes they were all safely 
in the *Eel Pie' as I had named my 
wessel ; them gents would call her a 
galley, why I can't make out; if it had 
been a Maria, or a Hann, or a Susan, as 
lots of boats is, I could ha' understood it. 
They had brought with them four footmen 
and a butler, a serious looking old cock 
with grey hair and no whiskers. As soon 
as they had got some large hampers in, 
we starts off, and as one young gent that 
they called Lord Charles had brought a 
comet, and another a flute, as soon as 
they had got away from the town, they 
begins to play up and made it werry merry. 
The beautiful dressed ladies and the 
handsome men, and the music, and the 
sun shining altogether made me, who was 
steering, feel so jolly that I forgot all 
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about the warning I had had, and I falls a- 
laughing at their fun ; as they was real 
nobs and not like the sham' uns who think 
that you aint mortal and can hold your 
sides and laugh internal when you hears a 
good thing, in fear of hurting their dignity, 
poor devils, 

"Well, on we goes all along the 
river, with some of the beautifullest 
yiews in the world to be admired, all as 
merry as grigs, when all at once a 
heavyish black cloud begins to gather and 
their merry faces begins likewise to look 
blank. 'Never mind,' says one, *goon, 
Nunn, we are close to the place we are to 
land, and this will soon blow over, it's only 
a summer shower.' It does come down 
presently, like a Odd-Fellows' day at the 
Crystal Palace ; then you should ha' seen 
the rush for the cabin at the end of the 
boat. They only had two or three umber- 
rellas with them, as it promised so fine, so 
they was obliged to huddle all the ladies 
in we cabin, while the others stood outside ; 
they still kept their spirits up and laughed 
and joked nearly as much as before, 
although there was eighteen ladies in the 
space meant for eight men, 

" The rain was soon over, and then 
they lands and the sarvants a commence 
laying out the luncheon on the grass; 
it was worry damp, but they was all 
determined to look upon the bright side of 
things, and was certain that the hot sun 
would soon dry it all up ; meantimos they 
could have their lunch under a clump of 
trees that the rain hadn't come through. 
Them fellows in red plush soon had all 
the wittals laid out on a snowy cloth, and 
all the ladies and gentlemen seated on 
cushions as they had brought with thorn, 
and werry nice they all looked, especially a 
salmon and a large ham and weal pie, 
both which made my mouth water. Pa- 
tience, says I, real genTmen won't take 
nothink back, then I shall come in for my 
share, afterwards. 

*' They did have a fine spread alto- 
gether ; lobster salad, and pigeon pic, 
and a saddle of lamb and roast ducks, 
and tongue and ham, to say nothing 
of the weal and ham pie as I had fell in 
love with ; and there was a large hamper 
full of Champagne, and Moselle and Sherry, 
and Madeira, and lots else, and with all 
these tJiere was ne'er a hxife or forh Those 
five big lubbers hadn't sense enough be- 
tween them to know that we wasn't a- 
ffoing to eat our lunches with our fingers 
Uke salvages; and so after consulting, 



when one of the gents made a speech as 
though he was in parliament, they decided 
upon sending the Bishop's compliments to 
the owner of a house we could see about a 
half a mile off, and beg him to lend us some. 
'' It had bin agin gettin gloomy and a cloud 
soon kivered the whole sky ; they had'nt 
noticed it for the trees, but before the car- 
roty headed idiot they sent had come back 
it begins again, and as I think, it never 
rained afore ; all through the trees it come 
this time, soaking the bread and pies (as 
they called patties) and washing away all 
the salt. This time there was no mistake, 
it wetted everything through and through. 
They stood it for some time wrapping the 
ladies up in the fir^t things they could 
catch up; shawls, their light overcoats, 
everythink, but at last they was obliged 
to give in, and then you never see such a 
scamper as there was over the meadow 
and down to the boat. They all crowded 
in, higgledy piggledy, and it was the devil 
take the hindmost, but as it was this time 
the Bishop, I expect old Nick was disap- 
pointed. Much agin my will, I was 
obliged to leave all them good wittals 
spiling on the grass, as we had only 
kivered thorn up with a cloth and that 
would soon be soaked through — but it was 
no use. 

" The Bishop had all the plat^jb rought 
into the boat, and left the servants a 
packing up the rest of the things to 
send them on afterwards ; and then we 
started with a sky as dull as lead, and 
spirits about as light, although the gents 
did what they could to enliven us. As 
good luck this time would have it, one 
of the footmen who had come with us 
found on reckoning the spoons that there 
was two short, and tlien there was the 
question, * what was to be done ? ' I respect- 
fully woted for going back again, as I 
could feel that ere weal and ham pie a 

calling me, but as they had just got to , 

where there was a railway station and it 
had cleared up a little, all of them agreed 
to leave the boat and go home by rail, and 
let us go back and tell the butler of the 
loss, and try and find the spoons. We 
soon has the hor^e^s head round and back 
we goes, me and the footman ; Jiim to find 
the spoons, me to look after the patty. 
** We got back there in about a hour, and 
never forget the sight I see when we 
landed. There was that sober looking old 
boy, not werry sober now though, with his 
white tie behind instead of fore and his 
hair all messed with lobster salad, a set- 
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ting on that salmon with his coat tails in the 
saace, and his right heel in the middle of 
that pie — my pie. In one hand he had a 
bottle of Moselle bubbling all over his coat 
BleeTc and bubbling down his trousers, and 
a broken glass in tne other, and the blood 
was streaming from his face which that 
vieked old man had cut with a bit of the 
glass. With a werr j sad look he gazed 
upon me, and then in a muddled sort of 
▼ay he begins a hooraying uproariously, 
and singing a song saying as how he loved 
CTerybody and 'specially me, and offering 
to swear eternal friendship and goodwill. 
Looking round to find what had i)ccome of 
the other men, I was just in time to see 
them pummeling each other as hard as they 
could, roll down the sloping meadow clas- 
ped in each others arms and singing joUily, 
disappear in the ditch at the bottom which 
was filled with dirty water and slime. 

'* Down I rusheS| with my boat hook, and 
after well turning them in it fishes them 
out ; but with all my persuasion I couldn't 
make them come apart. No, they were 
brothers and they loved each other and 
would ncTcr * never leave you, will I Joe ?' 
<No,' says Joe, and then, still rolled in 
one another's anns, they turned over and 
went to sleep. I laid them out to dry on 
the grass and tlien went to look after old 
Corkscrew; there he was ; he had shifted, 
and now had his head in a dish of Jelly, 
but still his foot was on my pie. I say my 
pie as the Bishop (may ho soon be a Arch- 
bishop) said to me as I left him the last 
time, ' Nunn, tell Carter (that was the but- 
ler) that he needn't pack up anything but 
the unopened wines ; the others you can 
hove as well as the eatables left.' Now if 
it had been anything but that pio that Carter 
had injured, I could ha' forgive him ; the 
salmon was mine too, but that I didn't 
mind, but the pio I had set my heart on 
and * the iron had entered my soul ' as I 
heard Mr. Sidney say at the Eichmond 
Theatre once. I looks at him, and I says 
* Oh, Carter,' I says ' How low you have 
fell ; ' all he did reply was to grunt ; he 
was fast asleep too. With righteous wrath 
I seizes him by the collar and swings him 
about ten yards off, while I clings to the 
pio like a long lost child. Old Cai'tcr 
didn't seem to mind it much : he only just 
sets up, looks round, and grunts once more, 
and then lies down agam in the arms of 
Morphus. 

" Then I packs up all the wittals and 
pnts the corks in all the bottles (about 
a dozen and a half) that had anythink in 



'em, and afterwards calls the sober foot- 
man who had been smelling about the 
eatables, to help me to get the hampers 
into the * Eel Pie ' and then we carries 
the three poor devils that was drunk into 
the boat too ; with a happy heart, though it 
began to pour again, we started home. 

" The butler after his nap had got a little 
sober, and would lean over the side a 
crying his heart out, because he said as he 
had lost his cVacter, and had always been 
a teetotaller and wirtuous until then. I 
thought he would go over presently as the 
boat rocked about so, and pulled him away 
twice, but ho said that his tears would 
swamp the boat and that he would cry over 
the side. At last old Hector gave a jerk, 
the boat lurched, and over went old Cauli- 
flower-head right down to the bottom to 
sec the fishes ; I didn't hurry as I thought 
the bath might do him good, so I stops the 
horse and after about five minutes feels for 
him with a boat hook and with my boy 
helps bring him up and lands him in the 
* Eel Pie.* You should ha' seen him then. 
He had got under the boat, and had wiped 
the tar and wet blue off the bottom on to 
his white frill and black trousers, and he 
.did look the most melancholy object as 
ever I seed. He begged my pardon twenty 
times for going over without saying " Good 
night " or nothink, but said he wouldn't do 
it again, so I packs him on the top of the 
two others to dry one another, and starts 
again. 

" M J trouble wasn't over yet though, as 
when I had a few minutes to spare, I 
catches the carrotty footmen at my ham- 
pers : I collars him by the scruff of the 
neck as he takes his list out of my pie, 
and asks him what he wants, * Want,* he 
says with a impident grin, * I wants my 
luneh, and my dinner too,' he says, ' for 
the matter of that, and I intend to have it 
too, old Powdertop.' That last expres- 
sion made mo werry wild, and I says, 
' Now, if you had a trusted to my genero- 
sity, or asked my leave, I says you should 
ha* had as much as you could have crammed 
into that corporation of yours, but now I 
says, looking werry stem, as you comes 
like a thief in the night and steals my 
property — my property I says again, ne'er 
a bit or sup shall you have. The Bishop, 
I says, gave those wittels and cetra to me, 
and says J, a-looking like a lion, you will 
have to go over my dead body before you 
touches them.' 

" I expect I frightened him by this, as 
he began to use bad language, which 
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is a thing I never condescends to, so 
I pulls the hampers into the cabin and 
shuts the door to, and leaves my lord Plush- 
breeches out in the rain, with ne'er a thing 
to cover him. So we goes on for two miles, 
I comforting myself inside with half a 
bottle of pale brandy I had took good care 
to look up, and the flunkey with some 
sherry he had took care to hide in his coat 
tail pocket afore I had pounced on him. 
Well somehow or other, I could never make 
out how, before long, I had got comfortably 
drunk in the cabin, and Jeames wasn't 
quite sober, as I found out afterwards, when 
there was a great bump and we stops sud- 
denly : what's up, says I, and after knock- 
ing my two eyes into one nearly, by falling 
agin the door as I opened it, 1 got outside 
and yells to my boy who ought to ha' been 
leading the horse: no answer; he was 
drunk too, and Hector had broke the 
cord and started off down a lane, and was 
found five miles off the next morning. 
"Luckily the * Eel Pie' had struck close 
upon home, but it was on a mud bank, and as 
it was at high water, every moment she got 
more firmly stuck, and at last was left high 
and dry on the mud. Here's a nice posi- 
tion for a respectable man and a father of 
a family, I says to myself, and with such a 
drunken beggar as that flunkey too. He 
wanted to walk on shore from the boat, and 
I was obliged to tie him down to keep him 
from it. All this time it was as dark as 
pitch, being nearly one o'clock ; at last I 
hails a boat that was luckily going past and 
after about a hour's work, I gets all my 
cargo out, and safe on land. I puts the 
lot of the drunk ones (all but Carrotty) 
into a fly and tells the man to drive them 
to the nearest workus, which he does ac- 
cording, and I goes home as straight 
as I could with my perquisites ; Carrotty 
swearing I would get six months for steal- 
ing the Bishop's grub. 

" He would be cheeky, and was a taking 
away my character afore my neighbours ; 
what could I do, but give him one straight 
from the shoulder which I did, and puts him 
gently into the gutter ; presently a police- 
man comes past and finds him there, and 
takes him up for being drunk (wliich I will 
swear he %cas). He spent the night in 
the station house and I goes in with a peace- 
ful concience. * Evil doers alius will find 
their reward.' 

"Next day down comes the Bishop's 
steward and asks for Jimmy Nunn. 
*H ere,' I says. * My lord has sent 
you this,' he says, ' as you had a hard 



day's work yesterday,' * Yes,' says I, * * 
werry hard day's work.' * Take your pay 
out of it, and give tbe rest to your wife/ 
and he puts a fi' pun note into my hand* 
Well, thinks I, long life to all Bishops and 
all sich, and often may they go for picnics ; 
then I stands the steward a glass of the 
Bishop's own sherry, which he was kind 
enough to say was werry good. 

" Soon after a party of young swells comes 
down to my pub, and they says, • Nunn, 
have you got any good wine ? No sugared 
toast and water ; we don't care what we pay 
you as long as it is good. ' So I brings out a 
bottle of the Bishop. Well he pours out a 
glass and looks at it, and smells it, and then 
tastes it. 'Amontillado, by Jove,' he 
says, * I say Nunn, you villain, where did 
you get this ? you never paid for it, I'll 
swear.' Then I told them the whole talc 
about the picnic, and they all laughed fit 
to kill themselves. ' Keep all you've got,' 
says they, 'we'll have it whenever we 
come down ; ' so I does, and only charges 
them twelve shillings a bottle for it, which, 
as it had come out of a Bishops cellar, and 
they had fell in love with it, it was't ex- 
tortionising I think. But it didn't last long 
and then I tried some of my own, but the 
first glass they tasted they finds it out. 
' Jemmy, you scamp,' says they, * where's 
the Bishop ? ' * Got some of him there,' 
I says, ' in that bottle, as before,' I says. 
*Not a atom,' says they, ' the Bishop's dead 
for the present anyway, let us have some 
brandy to drink to his speedy revival.' 
And drink they did, but none of my sherry 
' Not until the Bishop comes here again,' 
they says, and I'm still praying for that 
werry happy event to come off." 



THE HYDE PARK BIOTS. 



They have much to answer for, both to 
God and man, these soi-disant patriots 
and levellers ; this incongruous medley of 
"briefless barristers/' meat salesmen, third- 
class attoiTieys. and obscure half-pay oflScers, 
that forms the motive power of the great 
Reform League ; these faithful subjects of 
Her Majesty and loyal citizens, who, by 
appealing to the easily-excited passions of a 
London mob, incited them to the lawless 
riots and disgraceful scenes of July the 23rd 
last — a burning shame to, and a blot upon, 
any civilised country, much more to one 
that boasts itself as the pioneer of civilisa- 
tion, and a standing example of the gloiious 
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effects of freedom. The metropolis of this 
land to produce the mob yelling like savages 
and looking like demons, who made the 
f orions onslaught on the palings of the park 
and then on the police behind, hounded on 
by men who, with all the brutality of their 
dupes, did not possess the little redeeming 
quality of courage to go towards counter- 
balancing it, and showed their wisdom, as 
Fairfax did, by "staying away " from the 
scene of the m^lee, leaving their wretched 
confreres to bear the brunt of the battle on 
the day itself, and its punishment at the 
hands of the law afterwards. 

Setting aside all questions relating to their 
chum to the franchise, all arguments as to 
whether they would or would not be bene- 
fited by its being granted them, all that 
could be said concerning the advisability of 
placing power in the hands of an army of 
ruJQSans such as these men proved themselves 
to be, granting even, for the moment, that 
they had right and justice on their side, is 
this not a degrading spectacle to the civi- 
lised world? — a mob of Englishmen, uni- 
versally imagined to possess the most exalted 
respect for constituted laws, endeavouring 
with might and main to set aside all law 
and order, letting loose their most diabolical 
passions, and showing their appreciation of 
the politicaT and social freedom they enjoy 
by attacking, like a tribe of infuriated 
Indians, the railings of the park, and, after 
levelling them, commencing a furious com- 
bat with the officers beyond. Honour and 
the name of Englishmen — not able to do 
sufficient damage with the weapons bestowed 
upon them by Nature, they disdained not to 
use other means to obtain the victory ; piles 
of angular granite stones, brickbats, and 
other substances that could be serviceable 
as missiles, were speedily collected and 
launched in showers at their opponents with 
murderous efiPect; and a devilish chuckle 
told his neighbours when one of these 
cowards had hit his mark. See this glo- 
rious individual yelling and shouting, while, 
hiding behind a convenient tree, he hurls, 
with all the strength of his arm, a large 
flint at the heads of his antagonists, care- 
less whether it merely maim them for life 
or kill them outright ; and mark him again, 
as a few minutes afterwards he is dragged 
from his hiding-place by one of his late tar- 
gets ; grovelling in the dust he asseverates, 
by everything in heaven or on earth, that 
he is the most harmless mortal in the 
world, and is entirely unconnected with the 
riotous assemblage, ma one of the work- 



ing men of England — this a sample of the 
men whom orators hold up as patterns to 
the world — as educated, moral, sensible in- 
dividuals., who pine for a voice in the affairs 
of State, and to direct the council of states- 
men — who, trodden down by the aristocracy, 
feel deeply the social distinctions that bar 
them from giving their fellow-countrymen 
the benefit of their judgment in selecting 
a fit and capable person to represent them 
in the senate. These the pets of Gladstone, 
Mill, and Bright ; men who, finding that the 
Government justly and sensibly intend to 
exercise their undoubted right to prevent 
political, and probably riotous, assemblies 
meeting in a park expressly set apart for 
recreation and recreation only, rush with 
the blind fury of the bull to wreak their 
vengeance on the unfortunate officers of the 
law, who, right or wrong, were certainly 
only acting under orders, and performing 
their duty in disputing their passage through 
the breaches they had made in the railii^ 
of the park. *' They seek to meet in public, 
and refute the aspersions cast on them," 
their advocates say, and so to prove their 
eagerness and eligibility for the franchise, 
their first public act is to come in collision 
with the Government in which they wish to 
share, and destroy the property they affirm 
is their own. These men claim, rightly or 
wrongly (we hope the latter) to represent 
their class ; that is to say, they are a fair 
sample of the individuals into whose hands 
we are to place the power of indirectly 
governing this country ; men who hurl back 
with disdain any phrase imputing ignorance 
or lawlessness, and then proceed to prove 
their loyalty and fitness for voting by break- 
ing the heads and kicking the bodies of Her 
Majesty's servants, engaged in executing her 
commands ; who to demonstrate plainly that 
they are not violent, not riotous, not drunken, 
pursue gentlemen (at a safe distance, how- 
ever, for they are cautious, these reformers,) 
through the streets, hooting and howling 
with all the strength of their lungs, and 
then wind up with a grand display of win- 
dow smashing at the houses of obnoxious 
members. 

As regards their leaders, men who, insig- 
nificant and unknown, are striving to build 
a cheap (and accordingly rotten) reputation 
on the miserable infatuation of their dupes, 
in what light are we to regard them? as 
fools or liai-s ? To one or the others class 
they certainly belong, and we leave it to 
themselves to make the choice. Do they or 
do they not believe the absurdities, palpable 
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to every sensible mind, that are uttered 
in their speeches. On their reply hinges the 
answer to our question. Judging from the 
arguments they advance, should a mob, com- 
posed of ratepayers or not, make up their 
minds to hold a public meeting in Buckingham 
Palace or the British Museum, they woidd be 
perfectly justified in smashing the doors, 
murdering the gatekeepers, and destroying 
the contents. Aid why ? Because, forsooth, 
they contribute, or are supposed to contri- 
bute, to the cost of maintaining those places, 
and in the opinion of these self-constituted 
judges, are at liberty to make whatever use 
they choose of them. Pity it is that they 
in claiming "their property" did not parti- 
cularize the Serpentine instead of mention- 
ing the Park, generally, as in the former 
case, the course would be plain ; they could 
be easily put into immediate possession of 
"their property" in the manner that the 
keepers resorted to, in cooling the ardour for 
equality of Mr. ^lidshipman Easy. Their 
chief organ, Hie Daily Telegraph, whose 
articles, with those of The Morning Star, 
have done much to cause these disturbances, 
and whose unrestrained tirades, while bor- 
dering on the treasonable, have become per- 
fectly libellous, advance very plausible and, 
as they seem to think, unanswerable argu- 
ments, in favour of the meetings at the 
place selected. The former paper urges that 
it is hard "if A be a rioter, that B should 
be excluded from the park." Does the 
writer forget that in times of emergency, in 
case of any public danger, the Habeas Cor- 
pus Act may be, and is, suspended, and mar- 
tial law proclaimed; that under similar 
circumstances the Riot Act is read, and the 
populace commanded under penalty of being 
fired upon by the military, to disperae f Is 
it not equally unjust with the case they put, 
that peaceably disposed persons should be 
compelled to go perhaps a hundred yards 
out of their way, to escape the crowd that 
are assembled at the scene of the distur- 
bance, because a misguided mob choose for 
their own purposes, to raise such a commo- 
tion f And yet no one has ever raised any 
valid objection to any of these proceedings ; 
people understand that under certain circum- 
stances the many must be put to some trifling 
inconvenience in consequence of the mali- 
cious propensities of the few, and who but 
these malcontents will say that the closing 
of one out of the many parks for a few even- 
ings until the tumult had subsided was an 
act unnecessary or unwarranted by the occa- 
sion ; who but men who were determined at 



any risk to bring the mob and the Gbvem- 
ment in collision. Will any sensible person 
assert that the violence of the rabble in de- 
stroying the enclosing railings was not pre- 
meditated ; that it was not a prearraaged 
system in case the (Government should ad- 
here to their intention of closing the gates, 
and opposition be offered to their entering ? 
Sudden impulses sieze mobs we admit, bat 
this was no sudden impulse ; this attack, it 
is obvious to any rational understanding, 
was arranged long before it oocurrel. 
" Those behind pressed forward," but those 
in front did not "press back." If the 
great President of the great Reform League 
really did wish to test the legality of ex- 
cluding the public from the parks, why did 
he not individually adopt the course pro- 
posed, and try to force his way in through 
the gates, and on the police assaulting him, 
try the matter in the law courts.* But no, 
this was not his object ; he wished to 
try conclusions with the Government, and 
he did so with apparent success; for the 
people, who must be proud to be represented 
by that body of roughs, outnumbering the 
police as a hundred to one, naturally proved 
themselves the more powerful, and on gain- 
ing admittance wreaked their childish ven- 
geance on the shrubs and floorers that 
adorned the beds. Well may they boast of 
this glorious victory, but we tell them it 
has done more to retard the "holy cause" 
of Reform than years of good men's work 
will advance it. 

But have the leaders of the Reform 
agitation suflBciently considered what is 
to be the end of all this ? It is easy to 
apply a match to a train of gunpowder, 
but who can stop the line of fire when it is 
once ignited, or say to where it will extend ? 
These quasi friends of the working man 
who arc animated by such a longing desire 
to assist them to their rights, such a disin- 
terested passion to make this land Utopia, 
and who rant of our all being of the same 
flesh and blood, are they prepared to stop 
the fiery stream when it has flowed as far 
as they think necessary, and they are raised 
to the niches in the temple of fame, at 
which they gaze so longingly. Are they 
certain that the passions they have let loose, 
the machinery they have set in motion, will 

♦ Tlio Revising Barrister certainly did put in an 
appeai-anco at the gate, but on being i-ofuBcd per- 
mission to outer, possessed too much rcBpeot for his 
valuable person to expose it to the risk of damagai, 
and 80 returned to his vehicle, af t«r having bMii 
cased of his watch by one of his '^ambs." 
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oease working when they apply the hand for 
the purpose of stopping them, or will they, 
haying sowed the stonn, reap the whirlwind ? 
Let them consider this before more blood be 
spilt, and it is too late. 

We should be the last to deny the right 
of any class or body of Englishmen to meet 
and discuss their grievances in a legitimate 
manner^ or to endeayour to prevent their 
exerdsmg that right in a suitable place, 
but we maintain that making seditious 
^leeches is not the proper course to proceed 
in to gain their ends, or a public park the 
place ; such a meeting as was advertised, 
would bring together a mass mainly com- 
posed of tne lowest of the low classes of 
London and its suburbs, and why, we ask, 
should the rate-payers of England, who do 
not sympathise with such demonstrations, 
be compelled to make good the damages 
that these fellows woidd undoubtedly cause? 
The parks were never intended for ^ such 
meetings, and if the Beform League can 
boast so large a number of influential and 
wealthy sjrmpathisers, could they not muster 
sufficient money among them to hire a hall 
suitable for such a meeting, and thus be 
independent of the Government permission.* 

Again it would appear to any unbiassed 
person advisable that a demonstration on 
Buch a subject, should take place some dis- 
tance from the residences of those whom it 
is the business of the leaders to make their 
followers believe, are opposed to their gaining 
what they desire; in Hyde Park they would 
be in the very midst of them. If, on leaving 
the orderly (?) meeting at Trafalgar Square, 
after listening to the addresses of a few mis- 
guided tradesmen, their listeners proceed to 
howl under the club windows and hoot the 
inmates of the dubs, what would be the 
effect of speeches made by undeniably clever 
(though unscrupulous) men, who have 
made oratory their profession, and, there- 
fore, would be still more successful in Stir- 
ling up the passions of the multitude. We 
maintain that Her Majesty's Ministers were 
perfectly justified, both legally and morally, 
in the course they pursued, and the result 
proved its advisability ; under any circum- 
stances the populace and the civil power 
would have come into collision with each 
other, and it was undoubtedly the wisest 
plan to precipitate the crisis : Ce n^est que 
U premier pas qui eauie, and now the 
blackguards who composed the mob on 

• This was written before the proposed neeting 
atthoAgiieiiUianaHaU. 



Monday, seeing plainly that the Government 
are not to be frightened out of their inten- 
tions, will, no doubt, either give up the idea 
of a monster meeting altogether, or avail 
themselves of the permission given them to 
hold it at some distance from the scene of 
the late disturbances. 

From the style in which the articles of 
the radical organs are written, one would 
imagine that the police and their superiors 
had been the assailants, and not the assailed, 
in the late contest of law and order 
against wrong and lawlessness, and the 
absurd charges they bring against the police 
officers, only show that they will shrink 
from no falsehoods or misrepreseutations to 
gain their ends; no doubt there were 
isolated instances of men having grossly 
exceeded their duty ; there are black sheep 
in every flock, and if these be prosecuted 
they will of course be severely punished, but 
on the whole, we believe that there was 
little unnecessary severity exercised, let 
these reformers say what they will. The 
officers were placed in the position they occu- 
pied to prevent the passage of the people, 
and they did so calmly and quietly as long 
as it was possible ; but can anyone be sur- 
prised that after the barriers were forced, 
and in the heat of the conflict they were 
assailed by the rabble, outnumbering them 
enormously, they should use their weapons 
with a little more than the usual amount of 
weight upon their opponents; can anyone 
expect that policemen could bear the blows 
and kicks they received in plenty, with more 
equanimity then other men, and without 
retaliating. 

These papers bring scores of (apocxy- 
phal we are afraid) cases of alleged 
brutality on their part, but unfortunately, 
nineteen out of twenty of their correspon- 
dents modestly suppress their names, and 
omit to enclose in their letters caids of 
address ; this, to say the least, is suspicious; 
they are referred to in The Telegraph columns 
in slightly vague terms, such as "French 
Correspondent," " Sufferer," " X, T, Z," Ac. 
Why should not a man who has a grievance 
to complain of, increase the value of his 
testimony by giving his "local habitation 
and a name." These cases may be genuine, 
but they certainly do not appear so. We 
were rather amused too, at seeing how 
anxiously one of the daily papers strove to 
impress upon the minds of its readers how 
strongly the leaders of the movement advised 
their followers before the procession started, 
to abstain from any act of violence ; from 
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the result, it appears as though the advice 
was given in the same spirit as that in the 
old tale, do7i*t put the man under the pump, 
don*t bonnet him. Arc. ; as they either uuder- 
stood the words to mean the very contrary 
to what they expressed, or disdained to 
listen to them ; in the latter case, proving 
that Mr. Beales had not his men in hand, 
as well as he asserted. The Daily Telegraph 
on the morning before the riots writes thus: 
'*The slightest disorder would inflict deep 
and lasting injury on the noble cause we 
have at heart ; it is for the people to show 
by the calmness and self-command of their 
behaviour, that they deserve the franchise," 
and then the next day defends and 
approves a directly opposite course of 
action ; positively upholding them in pro- 
ceedings that they and the League had 
apparently most strongly cautioned them 
against and forbidden. Wo could fill pages 
with such instances of inconsistency and 
falsehood, but our space is limited, and we 
must draw our article to a close. 

We have endeavoured in the foregoing 
pages to comment upon the riots and their 
causes in an unbiassed manner, regarding 
the disturbances from neither a Conserva- 
tive, Liberal or Radical, but from a common 
sense point of view : to prove that the 
Government was not to blame in suppress- 
ing them in the manner they did, and, 
therefore, did not deserve the fierce storm 
of abuse that has been poured upon them 
by some of the people's organs, to show that 
it was the mad ambition of the leaders of 
the League, and the headstrong violence of 
their followers, that was the cause of the 
unfortunate results on the day of the in- 
tended meeting. The Liberals who are 
most bitter against the Derby Ministry, and 
gladly seize the opportunity to use this dis- 
play of feeling as a handle to their argu- 
m^it against them, overwhelm them with 
reproaches, and why ? Because their policy 
was exactly the same as one of the members 
of the Opposition, and the late Ministry 
assured the House would have been theirs, 
had they fallen on such troublesome times, 
which fortunately for themselves they had 
not. It is our sincere and earnest hope that 
the working classes will seriously and soberly 
consider the probable end, before they at- 
tempt to renew the contest, in which nothing 
can be gained and so much lost ; that they 
will reject the evil counsels of their diainte' 
r€$ied advisers, and thinking for themselves, 
arrive at the conclusion, that the upper ten 
thoosand are as eager to see them possess the 



suffrage as they can possibly be to obtain 
it ; they have done enough and more than 
enough to show that they are not careless and 
apathetic, and they may rely upor the good 
feeling that has always subsisted between 
the dasses in England; meanwhile, how- 
ever, to provide for emergencies, we shall 
conclude, recommending the ranger of the 
park to take the advice of Miles, in The 
Standard^ an extract from whose letter we 
print. **The Hyde Park railings must be 
replaced, and if they are to be of any real 
use, replaced in a more effectual form. 
Why not substitute for them a strong 
chevaux defrise, similar to those in use at 
Woolwich ? These would require no guard- 
ing, and no mob would even attempt to 
force them." 



Tme, tmo as the eiindial is to the sun, 

So true is my lovo to me ; 
My father has sworn and my mother has cried, 
My sister plots hai-d to keep him from my side, 
But I laugh at them all ; my time I con bide, 

Aye, bide mo until I am free. 

My father s harsh words brought the flush to his 
brow, 

But he bore it all for me, 
As though his poor lineage could be his crime, 
His loTing a sin should ho cling if he chmb ; 
He is far away, but he too bides his time, 

And longs for me down by the sea. 

My sister is jealous and envies his love— ^ 

Jealous of poor little me ; 
She may taunt and reproach me, but while I can 

wear, 
Well hid in my bosom, a lock of his hair, 
For her taunts and her haughty looks little I care, 

They bind me more close, love, to thee. 

A BURLESQUE PERFORMED ON THE 
GREAT EASTERN JULY, 1866. 



Being a Cable-istic and Eastern Extravaganza. 

By N. A. Woods and J. C. Pabkinbon. 
Showix^g the inexplicable and vitrified adven- 
tures of a Gurnet (hS A Milton oyster, a Barbel, 
and other queer fish, being an un-Farl«ys'd tale of 
a Tank, after the manner of Thomson's Season- 
able aid to Daniel* 8 profits on Elliott and Barclay't 
entire. 

By permission of Amphitrite And-*er-«on James 
Con-Inglishmen do more ? 

Dbjjcatis Pebsonjb. 
Glass (a young man from the, country) Mr. Dudley 
Neptune (an old man of the sea) Col. de Bath« 
Goooh (not Damiel Lambert, hut a Qreat 

Eastern Mr. G. W. Elliott 

Field (of the Cloth of Gold) Captain Bolton 

Oliffoitl (" Master " of the ''Hunchback,'' 
sujpposed to be in love with Susan) 

Marquis of HasMnga 
A Sea "h onster (An a b Sea one) Mr. F. H. Barclay 
lit Mermaid (poore^ though virtuous), „Xx» Poore 
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Sod Mermftid fa vaxt^han-txngfemale) Mr. Vaughan 
Sereral Tritons (Right~uns and tight-una^ 

ikough iriU'UnsJ 

Manager Captain Bolton 

Leader of the Orchestra Dr. Word 

The Captain's gig and tho (gun) carriages may 
be ordered at any hour precisely. 

A FIELD-GLASS. 
Sgeob L — Curtain rises, discoToring Neptune^s 
morning-room. Mermaids and Sea-monsters 
in attendance. 

Soog and Choms — ^tone. Paddle your own Canoe. 
We're trarelled about a bit in our time, 

And of fishes we've seen a few, 
But found it better in every slime. 

To paddle our own canoe. 
Our wants are small, we care not at all 

If our debts are paid when due ; 
We drive away strife in the ocean of life, 

While we paddle our own canoe. 

Chorus, 
Then love a codfish as yourself, 

As these seas you go travelling through, 
And never dive down with a tear or a frown, 

But paddle your own canoe. 

We have no wives to bother our lives, 

Xo lovers to prove untrue ; 
But the whole day long, with a laugh and a song, 

We paddle our own canoe. 
We rise with the tide and sport in our pride, 

And nothing we have to do 
But balance our scales and waggle our tails, 

And paddle our own canoe. 

CJiorus — Then love, &c. 
Nepiune (puteido).— -Whore are thoy? (Enter R.) 
These presumptuous souls? 
I've searched for them mid sand, in caves and 

holes, 
And where is Barclay? Pray produce me 

Smith, 
Or Qooch or Glass as well, their kin or kith. 
Revenge I'll have— on Hamilton it may be. 
Nor Pender, Edwards with their yachts shall 
stay me. 
(Dovible rap heard at door L. Enter Mennaid. 
with a slip of glass, arw?, presenting it to Nep- 
tune, returns and leads in Olass. Enter Glass 
L.) 
Glass — Oh, Neptune, what's tho noose ? 
What says our cable ? How's the ooze ? 
And by the way, I've called to-day — 
We're going to try another lay. 
Jfeptune (angry) — Lay where you will, 'tis not 
again through me. 
Totr ve blocked my channels and cut up my sea. 
Olots — See, saw ! you mean a modem instance, 
for you 
To tee if you will — I hope I do not bore you. 
(Olass shows Nep, a bit of cable.) * 
Keptune — ^That's very fine; you don't see-saw 
with me; 
You snapped last year ; I hadn't had my fee. 
Cables hive always been my bitter curse ; 
You make them badly, and you've laid them 

worse. 
My parks are ruined, and you've spoiled my 

walks. 
Hemp^ wire, and rubbish all my freedom baulks, 
Talk of marine stores, talk of Uttered stables — 



They're nothing like tho mess that you call 

cables. 
If you'd but leavo them still, my rage I'd 

smother. 
It's trying to " pick up " that makes the bother. 
You have often grappled, dredged, and sounded, 
And all our joys below you've quite confounded. 
Only last year one of your dreadful grapples 
Attacked my palace-roof and spoilt my chatteli. 
Floating about, you left a sea of oxon, 
Not Soapy Sam's, but those thrown by your 

cox*on. 
In short, I haven't a bower, or e'en a grot, 
"Which isn't choked by buoy-ropes, chain, or 

shot. 
If you want mud, I'll lot you have enough, 
I never make a fuss about such stuff, 
Though you. did last year ; and I wish you joy 
In finding fun with such a dirty toy. 
I rather think it cost you something — though 
I needn't magnify, though you did so. 
Y'ou'd better, far by half, have me been paying 
Than try to stool a march in cable-lajring. 
Olass — Come, come, you damp old swell, all this 

is rot. 
You've had your innings, and must go to pot. 
Why talk this fustian when no pressman's by? 
(Aside,) Wo don't encourage them, twixt you 

and I. 
(Loudly.) Ho, Shuter! how about those last 

strong cables, 
Which Neptime here compares to litter'd stables? 
(Aside.) Oh, Shuter's gone! Barclay's Beer- 
haven hound; 
Our groat ex-Pender's nowhere to be found. 
So nov: Pll l)eard him on his standing ground! 
Now mark me, Neptune — well; Til make an oflfer ; 
As sure as eggs is eggs Til ribbons proffer 
To all your court. I'll make a ribbon cable I 
Neptune — ^What then, indeed, supposing you are 

able? 
Olass (}iwckingly)~^Whikt then, indeed, poor fool I 

ha, ho, he, he ! 
Why every mermaid would then side with me. 
(Sees Merrnaids peeping rouiui comers behind 

Neptime.J 
I love them all, the darling httle girls, 
With eyes like diamonds and with teeth like 

pearls. 
(Mermaids rush in and touch his face cmd eyes 
curiously, and furiously embrace hirth, dance 
round to music, and leave him exhausted in 
centre of the stage. 

Song by 1st Mermaid. 
(Tune, In a Cottage by the Sea, 
Ist Mermaid. — Stay in the sea, dear Glass, do stay 
with me, 
Ashurst be smothered, stop and have a spree ; 
Your wild sea oats were sown whilst in the 

Hawk. 
What made you land at Bydo ? 
Olass. — To take a walk. 

1st Mermaid. — You've guessed the truth, we're 
driven to despair. 
For lack of ribbons for our golden hair ; 
It ia hard lines you'll learn from any belle. 
To deck our chignons with an oyster shell ; 
We've lots of coral — jewels, too, and pearls, 
But sea- weed does not do to bind one's curls ; 
With the help of your cables we did for a time, 
But we've used the last yam of your very last 
line. 
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Qlasa. — ^Yes, my dear, here's a shore end, a beautir 
ful wire, 
T*i8 from Henloy-on-Thamos, you can't betto- 

desire; 
(Aside.) And if ever I do lay a smaller rope, 
rll come prepai*ed with razor, strop, and soap ; 
And shave their hair, for this I plainly see, 
They're so hair-brained they won't let cablep be. 
Neptime.—Oh ! this won't do, I'll quickly turn the 
tables, 
Dwellers in Glass-houses can't be throwiu^ 

cables ; 
You scaly minx, you flirt, you water shrew, 
Whatever comes to Glass, Til pay ofif you ; 
m nail the cable and the ribbons handle. 
Nor leave you silk enough to make a sandal. 
{Loud.) You think your hair wants braiding- 
let me braid it 
Ist MBrmaid. — ^You upbraid me, Sir, in the way 
you said it ; 
Dear, darling Glass, I fear you'll prove a timibler, 
Elliott and you have made a fearful blunder ; 
Why not have settled it with us above ? 
Nothing Old Neptune's tyranny can move. 
You've brought things now. Sir, to a pretty pass, 
You want a second name to rhyme with Glass. 
(All this time Neptune rages — ^Business.) 
2f«!ptwn«.— With gentle strains let me my chiefs 
recall, 
If row there is to be I'll opo' the ball ; 
{Blows trumpet ar^ rings hell.) 
{Enter Tritons pell-melU^BvLainGM.) 
{Iti and 2nd Mermaids come to the front and sing.) 

(Air, La Cachuca.) 
1st Mermadd, — Oh my, here is a fray now, 
How Neptune is swearing; 
If Glass rons away now. 
My hair Fll be tearing! 
Of all lovely mortals;, 
That ever I see, 
I think that the palm I'd give 
Freely to he ! 
2nd Mermaid. — Oh ! sister, deai* sister, you're in 
luck, indeed, 
He's the loveliest '• gemman " that ever I see'd ; 
His figure so perfect, so neat and so trim, 
In fact, dear, Adonis were nothing to him ! 
{Chorus and dance; Tritons, ^-c, look on, keeping 
time with their hands. Neptmie whispers to 
1st Triton, and points out 1st Mermaiti.) 
lit Triton. — ^What ho ! my master, 
Prompt to remedy disaster ! 
" I am here." {Imitates Fechter.) 
Neptune. — ^A stranger here— 'tis Glass ! 
1ft rriion.— "With care," I'll break him on the 
the famous wheel. 
" This side up " (jpats stomach) I'll make him 

feel; 
And like a rat without a tail. 
He'll squeal, he'll squeal, he'll squeal. (Macbeth 
business.) 
GloM.—" Break, break, break, break on thyself, 
old sea, 
Don't think, old cove, you'll make " dead earth " 

of mo; 
Fm used to kinks, in fact, in them I deal, 
" Breaks," too, are known to me, and from the 

wheel, 
E'en of Ixion's nothing worse could come. 
Than those from which I've suffered, see the 

Ihrum ! 
In fact^ xny briny gent, you've no free agent, 



Youv'o played a part, but missed a good engage- 
ment 
JTeptj/nc— Engagement, quotha? don't that picture 
di*aw, 

You've no commission here — ^I'll try the liw. 
(Sings.) 

Oh ! I want you strangei* to go off soon, 

Oh ! I wtmt you sti'anger to go off soon ; 

Oh ! I want you stranger lo go off soon. 

Or they'll set j-ou laughing to another tune ! 
1st Mermaid. — Stay — let me oil upon the waters 
throw, 

Fve got a document just come below. 
(Begins to read *' Instructions between Ship and 

Shore."" All stop ears and mafce signs of 

weariness. Neptune blows trumpet, silence 

restored.) 

Enter Clifford, anion^ the mermaids, mth pay- 
ing out apparatus. Stage darkened. Enter 
Qooch and Field cautiously. Field has his 
haruU full of shares, and Qooch has his hand i 
in his trousers pockets, and is smoking. 
Clifford sings (air, The Sewing Machine.) 
I'm sure I've lost my heart, 

My darlings have you seen 
That nice young man with his hair in curl, 

That works this 'ere machine ? 
'Tis used for paying out, 

Wliou cables have to be laid ; 
Oh ! keep fi-om seeing him down in the deep. 
If you dont want your heai-ts betrayed. 
Chorus, Oh ! I shall lose my heart, 
I wish I only had seen ; 
That nice young man with his hair in curl, 
That works this 'ere machine. 
Sam Canning is his name. 

He's pretty well known to you all ; 
His ccvbles ai-e always laid without blame, 

And work still the best of them all. 
I wish I could show him you now. 

But the sea he never could stind ; 
So in consequence of this little defect^ 
He's preferred to go overland 

(Mermaids clusters round Clifford, and hustle him 

off with tlie machine. Ex. II.) 
Qooch. Hark. 
Field. Hush! 
Qooch. Where? 
Field. How? 
Qooch. I'll listen. 
Field. I'll go for it 

Qooch. Don't leave me. (Holds him.) 
Field. In the United States. 
Qooch. They're still at par ! 
Field. Where's Barber? 
Qooch. Putting on the screw ! 
Field. To Heart's Content? 
Qooch. Tell me, dear Cyrus, are not the banks 

around Newfoundland those on which the wild 

thyme blows. 
Field. My wildest time was in the tank, 

(See Dudley's di-aught) tho' not on any bank. 

(Turning from Qooch, who retires and sits on 

Neptunes throne, and listening attentively, 

gradually falls asleep. Half aside.) 

'Oh ! that I could shuffle off this mortal coil" 
(.1 la Hamlet) 

I've furrowed the Atlantic many times. 

And, 'mid such toil have held convivial dinners. 
(See pamphXety 

For me tho sparkling wine cup nightly flowed, 
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And often flowed in vain ; 

While othoi-s to the joys of mosio clung, 

I pHed the bottle, but 'twas then of ink. 

Prospectuses I drew ; per centage shewed, 

And e'en through worser times on change 

Could leave grave bearded men 

To wander forth and muse, 

On the triumphant jojs I promised them. 

Oh ! if we are only able to lay a cable, 
VThich shall prove stable, across the sea, 
We'd desire no better, for we'd need no letter. 
To send loving messages tA^-ixt you and me. 
Oooch, (Half asleep.) What's his little game? 
Field (Consideri)Uf,) Oh! yea, of course, I thought 
as much, just so ! 

But then ?— but oh !— but if? but ho ! no ! no ! 
If I could only. Yes, of course, but then ? 
I can't consider how, or where, or when? 
This must, indeed, be done ; or Nop shall rue it, 
(I've made my mind up, and I'm bui*o to do it 
Bouses himself from trance and turns to Oooch, 
who has fallen asleep.) 
Ah ! who have wo here V 

A stranger when I thought my friend was near ! 
Can he have overheard my calculations, 
Laid out to benefit my dear relations, 
Between the home of freedom and this land, 

I mean the Ocean, 
Which I could never cross without a certain 

strong emotion; 
Oft as I have tried it and uinst try again, 
Till Britiiiu and my country are no moi-o twain ! 
Field (turns fiercely to Oooch.) AVhoaro you, Sir? 

Come tell mo quickly man ! 
Oooch. Gooch is my name, styled in some circles 
Dan, 
Pray call me that or any other man. 

{Field examines him carefully^ business.) 
Why it's George ElHott ! ? Boy are you gone 

mad, 
To give a Tory's name to Felix Holt the Rad ? 

(They scuffle^ when Neptune returns with the mer- 
maids^ and parts them.) 

Song Air, BaVo in Maschera.) 
Field. Let dogs delight to baik and bite. 

For 'tis their nature to. 
Oooch. And Rods, and Tories growl and fight, 

Then why not mo and you ? 
1st Mermaid. Oh! mortuU you should never let, 

Your augiy passions rise ; 

Those dirty hands wore never made 

To black each others eyes ! 

(After son^j, Olass and Neptune hold j)rit'ate con- 
versation. Field, approaches with shares^ Ntp- 
tune refuses all overtures atfirst, hut sivccumbs 
on Field showing him a jdaeard marked , '* 1)8 per 
cent." a/nd a specimen of the new cable. 

Ezit Field and Neptune, learinj Glass and Oooch 
mhitage with mermaids and sea monsters around 
them. 

Glass, Dear friends, I'm not responsible for al^ 

this trash ! 
'Tis Woods and Parkins-on have made this hash ! 
While we've been talking here we've done the 

trick ! 
The *' Great Eastern's" laid the cable like a 

brick, 
Andei*son and Ualpin retire with wealth ; 
And all ill wishes slink away by stealth, 
And the directors bid mo say 



They mean to give you all four times your pay, 
That is twelve meals instead of three per day 1 
(Field and Neptune return suddenly^ business 

Neptune drunk.) 
Neptune. I always back the field, 
Its all his fault I did not sooner yield ; 
I like the cables ; have sold, too, every share. 
At such a price as made my brokers stare. 
Where's Mrs. Nep. ? Why don't she share my 

joy? 
Your child is mine, where*s my Atlantic ouoy. 
(During the above the cahle is lowered and mCT" 

mxiids swin^j upon it.) 
Neptune. Come out of that, is that how you dis- 
able, 
Our new Manilla twist galvanic cable? 
Your sitting on the messages. 
Got up, that's Smith your stopping, 
Not the Director, but Willoughby the topping. 

Finale (Air, the Sensaton.) 
Oooch. My dears beware of sitting on or tam- 
pering with the cable. 
Field. But give the messages a push, and help 

them if your' re able. 
Neptwne. Every time the current flies 'twill give 

you delectation. 
Olass. And every separate shock will cause a 

curious sensation. 
Clwrv^. For its here and there and everywhere 
We find the symbols flying. 
The more they puzzle us to read, 

The more wo keep on trying. 
With a dot and a dash and a dash and a 

Dot by Bolton's numeration. 
Trying to read it is useless indeed, 
But it makes a new sensation. 

(Messages on slips of paper drop from the top on 

the stage^ and are picked up by mermaids.) 
Ist Triton. Here's Mr. Jones to Mrs. Jones, " My 

dear, how is poor Bobby." 
1st Mermaid. Here's Mrs. J. to Mr. J. "The 

child is looking nobby." 
Olass. Here's Uncle Sam to Mrs. Vic, " I think 

wo now may laugh, eh?" 
Field. Here's Mi-s. Vic. to Uncle Sam, "Success 
to Telegraphy," 

Chorus and Dance. 

R. Clfflford. 1st Triton, L. 

Field. Gooch. 

1st Mermaid. 2nd Mermaid. 

Glass. Neptune. 

Curtain. 



MEN AND THINGS: FROM AN UNDER- 
GROUND POINT OF VIEW. 



When a new author pulls himself together to 
take his premier pas he usually condctuDS a few 
introductory pages to bear forth to the world 
a wearying recital of how, when, and where 
he first perceived syjiptoras of his affliction 
with the cacocthes scribendi. Wise enough to 
sec that some sort of apology is necessary for 
iufiictiug himself on a public which has neyer 
injured him (an evidence of wisdom which the 
exceptional reader who wades through to the 
end of the book or article will probably never 
detect again) he pleads all the extenuating 
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circumstances which the case admits, condona- 
tion of his rank offence. But as not only a new 
author, but of a race new in your annals of 
authorship, and appearing in a bran new jour- 
nal, I shall decline to take the usual preliminary 
canter, contenting myself with plainly stating 
what has here brought vis-a-vis you, the intelli- 
gent British public, and me from my tranquil 
abode on the shady side of the daisies. 

First of all I shall be brief. Dr. Chalmers, after 
giving out his text from the pulpit, once made 
the same promise ; and, before touching on the 
subject matter of bis discourse, spoke for two 
hours and a quarter on the merits of brevity. 
That will not be my Une. I am, then— ad- 
dressing you from a point of view underground 
^-a worm — a race which, with super-heathen 
ignorance, you consider inferior, and in a great 
degree inferior, to your own. Why I address 
myself to man, the first worm, I believe, who 
has taken such a step, is owing to a conjunc- 
tion of circumstances. I should observe that 
although we occasionally produce individuals 
endowed with a fatal facility of composition, 
they appear at uufrequent intervals, the maxim 
of audita midta sed lonuere panca has ever been 
inculcated in the scholastic caves (finishing and 
otherwise) attended by our youth. Aly reason 
for departing from this characteristic of our 
species, which distinguishes the majestic woim 
u'om such noisy tribes as swine, parrots, and 
men is, that I have a grievance. 

Now, it is a very common practice with 
Your genus, when so situated, to indite a 
letter to the editor of the organ which 
they honour with their patronage and sup- 
port—generally a futile proceeding, because 
It is useless to ventilate a grievance unless you 
can show that its alleviation would benefit 
not only yourself, but those who have 
the power of removing it. This is precisely 
what I undertake to do. Next, however 
desirous 1 might have been to appear be- 
fore the British public, I should certainly not 
have sought that interesting interview through 
the medium of any of the existing journals or 
magazines, which, by an extraordinary stretch 
of the imagination, are supposed in this year of 
grace to enlighten the world. But a new era 
is dawning — whether the anticipated advent of 
the iyvburban has yet profoundly moved the 
people to whom it is addressed, or whether any 
suitable portents of the coming leviathan have 
duly irradiated the heavens, I am not in a posi- 
tion to state ; but I can aver, as coming under 
my own observation, that to a depth of several 
feet the earth beneath has been most sensi- 
bly shaken. Finding that this convulsion 
was attributable to your journal, and not, as I 
at first supposed, that the millennium was close 
upon us, I could not avoid the conclusion that 
now we might hope to derive other benefit 
from a printing press than the doubtful advan- 
tage of supplying buttermen with inked in sub- 
stitution for plain paper. 

Amongst the results to be looked for from 
the novel experiment of producing an intelli- 



gent serial, by no means the least important, I 
take it, will be dissipating the incomprehensible 
hallucination you cherish that youra is the 
chosen race to whom all others have been made 
subservient. You have in the course of the 
last century or two divested yourselves of some 
rather eccentric fancies — that the moon was 
composed of green cheese notably one— and this 
gives me hope. I recollect a half incredulous 
smile diffused over the expressive countenances 
of my two neices — both gifted with a keen 
sense of the ridiculous — when I told them how 
men snigger over the fable of the mites in the 
cheese, utterly oblivious to the parallel between 
the self-consequence of these poor insects in 
believing their particular bit of fromagc to be 
the universe, and their own transparent delu- 
sion of terrestrial empire. We have ever held 
that man is the most highly endowed of the 
inferior tribes, but it is inconceivable how he 
can ignore the significance of the broad line of 
demarcation ever staring him in the face, isolat- 
ing us from him and his like, who, above the 
earth^s surface, are throughout their whole exist- 
ence exposed to the mercy of their elemental foes, 
and only descending to our paradise when the 
sole end of their creation shall have been ac- 
complished. 

Well read in your literature, I have felt 
great surprise that none of your learned 
pundits ever appear to have had an inkling of 
the fallacy of that belief in their superior im- 
portance so self- complacently indulged in by 
their race. On first reading Gray's Ode on Eton 
College I inclined to the opinion that he was 
an exception, from the lines : — 

Alas, regardless of thoir doom the liittle victims 

play, 
No thought have they of feeds to come when 

worms shall chew their day. 

But on reflection I believe he saw no further 
than the rest, by no means recognising in the 
banquet the final extinction of the man whose 
part was played out in fulfilling his raison d'etre^ 
the support of the eternal worm. 

Do not infer that this is the only instance of 
short-sightedness palpable to observers of your 
habits, for many minor inconsistencies have 
been noted. For instance, your^ is the only 
species sufficiently infatuated to devote six- 
sevenths of their time to laborious toil, not in 
making needful provision for their wants during 
life, which mauy provident tribes, such as the 
squirrel and bee, never neglect, and which is 
worthy of commendation ; but in making ac- 
cumulations of every imaginable description, 
in erecting structures calculated to endure ten 
times as long as themselves, while they set 
apart the residue of their time for avowing a» 
individuals, and ostentatiously proclaiming col- 
lectively, that their most successful efforts, 
their most enduring productions, will but serve 
as fuel for the funeral pyre of the world. 

When the late Bishop of London was inca- 
pacitated by illness from holding his triennial 
visitations his place was supplied by the two 
archdeacons. On inquiring what subject they 
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had ielected for their respective charges, the 
bishop was told that one had dilated on the 
adraotages of occasional extempore sermons, 
while the other had principally treated of the 
then Btronglj attack^ system of intra-maral 
iaterment ^* Ah/* said the bishop, **compo- 
sitioii aod deoompoeition." Very tond of what 
poor Art«miis called a goak was Dr. Blom- 
fiflld, bat he no more understood the real 
menDing of decomposition — the redaction of 
the toothsome morsel to the flavour and ten- 
demeis suitable to the wormy palate than did 
Byron comprehend when, in his ** Vision of 
Jodgment," be said of the defunct George III. 
that he was dead, buried, and done with in a 
oorpox6al sense, except settling the undertaker's 
little aooount and proving his will. That that 
was by no meacs our view of the case, tried as 
oar patience was by the vexatious impediment 
of oak and lead. I may mention here that our 
ancestors used to be under the impression that 
the age of the occupant was painted on each 
ooffin to save the labour of repeated examinations, 
as you find convenient in laying down a pipe 
of port to mark the date of vintage on the bin. 
A oonaipfnment to us for consumption very aged 
on receipt naturally, like a late keeping pear, 
would require longer to perfect after gathering 
than one of an earlier npening kind. I must 
confess that when I have heard of an octo- 
genarian^s arrival in our larder, I have thought 
of a local preacher I once heard at a village 
near Bristol, who, after reading the text, said 
the subject would be considered under seven 
heads, and then, calmlv taking off his coat and 
hanging it at the back of the pulpit, turned 
round to the congregation in his shirt sleeves, 
adding, **And depend upon it weVe got a 
tongh job before us." 

I have mentioned Artemus Ward, and let me 
observe that, for him and Yankees generally, 
we have always had a great liking, only tem- 
pered by one little failing on their part — they 
carry their partiality to nicotiana to such an 
pQwarrantable length, receiving so strong an 
infusion into their sjrstem, that although some 
of our gourmands look upon them as delicacies, 
I am persuaded, like an Englishman for olives, 
it is an acquired and non-natural taste, for to 
many of us their flavour is perfectly repulsive. 
But [ do admire their impassive equanimitv 
and adaptability to circumstances, m which 

raits of character they strongly resemble us. 
never heard of a more striking instance of 
ooolnesa under exciting events than was dis- 

Syed by a derk on a Mississippi steamboat, 
ey had been racing an opposition boat— 
IMSsengers cheering the captain, who was sit- 
ting on the safety valve to keep it down, and 
■hooting, " Fire up, boys^put on the resin 1" 
when suddenly a tremendous explosion ensues, 
and the sky is for the minute darkened with 
arms, legs, and sundry scraps of the late pas- 
smgers. The clerk referred to, after attaining 
an altitude ot about one hundred and twenty 
feet, descended through the roof of a shoe- 
maker's shop near the bank, and landed close 



by the side of the proprietor, who was at work 
within. The clerk \mng in a hurry to look 
after his hat, from which he had parted com- 
pany, was clearing out when he was collared 
by the cobbler, who demanded fifty dollars for 
the damage done to his roof. •* Too high," 
said the clerk ; ** never paid more than twenty- 
five in my life, and IVe done the same thing 
often." 

But I have sadly wandered from my original 
intention of limiting myself to a particular 
grievance. It \% not that we complain of the 
treatment we receive when we fall into your 
clutches. We are well aware that no remon- 
strances from us would make you a nation of 
Cowpers; and although it is trying to our 
feelings to witness an unfortunate brother suf- 
fering from a solution of continuity ik hen your 
spade or hoe has come into juxtaposition with 
his ganglionic frame, or wriggling on a pin 
fated involuntaiily to decoy, malgre /ut, the 
artless minnow from his placid pool, we ask no 
quarter, for from us uo human carcass may 
hope to obtain it. Far less do we make a com- 
plaint of the contempt in which we are well 
aware you hold us. I have heard of a short 
dialogue by a river side conclusive of your 
opinion. A gentleman passing along the bank 
asked a youth intently gazing on the stream 
what he was doing? *» Ffn," said the boy. 
**What?" saidthegentleman. "Fiffin," said the 
boy, something more intelligibly. ** Ob, fish- 
ing, you mean. Why don't you speak plain ? 
what have you got in your mouth ?" ** Only 
the wums for bait," was the reply, and that lad 
was looked upon, not as cruel, which, in com- 
mon with all fishermen, he certainly was, but 
as peculiar in his ideas of cleanliness, which 
was simply a calumny on us. But if you can- 
not estimate us at our worth, I say it concerns 
us very little. An eminent counsel, on being 
told that his witnesses were not speaking in 
accordance with the facts, said that if so, it 
was so much the worse for the facts. We say 
if you do not realiic the immeasurable supe- 
riority of our destiny compared with your own, 
it is all the worse for you and your powers of 
penetration. No, the gist of my complaint is 
that we are defrauded for an unreasonable time 
of our legitimate prey; and I undertook at the 
outset to show that bv such a course of wrong- 
doing you are assuredly the chief sufferers. 

When a French man, woman, or child ceases 
to breathe, and thereby becomes our property, 
an interval of two or three days usually elapses 
between this fact becoming apparent and the 
formal acknowledgment of its natural se- 
quence by forwarding to us our chattel. To 
tnis slight delay we offer not the least opposi- 
tion, and if a period of twice that duration were 
thought meet in this country, and that limit 
adhered to, we should cordially acquiesce. 
That interregnum, doubtless, has advan- 
tages. Indeed we have sometimes been of the 
opinion that the consignments are, in France, 
made rather prematurely ; in fact, before it was 
positively ascertained that the property had 
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lawfully changed owners, thereby rendering us 
liable to a charge of illegally forest/Jling, em- 
barrassing in the highest degree to both parties. 

Now, fully aware of the extreme unad- 
visability of risking conflicting claims between 
us and our prey — sincerely desirous that 
previous to our bill being met it should be 
established beyond a doubt that it had ar- 
rived at maturity— or, in other words, that 
the subject was at least as dead as a door 
nail. We must demur to the unnatural 
practice which appears to specially prevail on 
the south of the Thames of retaining in the 
bosom of families for some indefinite time their 
departed friends. When the urban clergy, pain- 
fully sensitive to the loss of their burial fees 
looming in the future, gravely maintained that 
it was rather healthy for the neighbourhood 
than otherwise that the city churchyards should 
be changed from simple clay or gravel to rich 
oleaginous black mould, delightful to the eye 
of a market gardener, by the process of inter- 
ring a few hundreds annually in the space of 
half an acre, it was suggested that the doctrine 
might be legitimately carried a trifle further, 
when Aunt Mary or little Harry became de- 
funct, by just shoving them under the sofa. 

However, the question of extra versus intra 
mural burying was long ago decided against 
their reverences — and I venture no opinion on 
a subject which, although nearly affecting many 
of us locally, was of little importance to us in 
the aggregate, and on which the pros and cons 
were so nicely balanced — on the one side the 
loss of a hundred or two a year in burial fees 
by metropolitan clergymen, who on Sundays 
exhorted congregations (generally varying in 
the city from five to fifteen in number) to be- 
ware of covetousness, mammon worship, and 
laying up perishable stores — and, on the other, 
the health of the inhabitants at large. I merely 
remark that the proposal to omit the funeral 
altogether did not meet with popular support. 

But, although rejected in the abstract, so 
instances of uncalled for delay have been 
brought to my notice that, notwithstanding my 
wish to take a lenient view of the subject, and 
attribute the default of prompt delivery |to 
poverty, press of business, family arrangements, 
or partial ignorance of our claims, I can no 
longer persuade myself that such excesses fur- 
nish a satisfactory explanation, but are reluc- 
tantly compelled to declare my belief that a 
combination exists to try how far our indul- 
gent disposition may be presumed upon, and, 
although not yet avowed, to gradually intro- 
duce the shove- in-uuder-the-sofa doctrine and 
practice. I have repcjitedly heard of cases 
which strengtheu this view in the newly colo- 
nised district of Battersea- fields, which region, 
long sacred to tea gardens and pigeon shooting, 
was seized upon some four years back by a 
number of railway companies, who suddenly 
covered it in all directions with short hues, 
most of them describing circles, and lead- 
ing to nowhere in particular, but chiefly 
used, as I have been informed, for ex- 



ercising their restive engines. The in- 
tervening spaces were rapidly covered with 
rows of cottages, the great merit in the design 
of which was their construction in sufficiently 
close contiguity to entirely save the usual 
heavy outlay in clothes-lines, a housewife hav- 
ing merely to fasten one sleeve of her husband^s 
shirt, or one corner of her neighbour's table- 
cloth, to her front window, the said neigh- 
bour securing the opposing angles to hrfr 
back window, and ** hanging out" was com- 
pleted. 

These rows of cottages, which, in prospective 
durability, bear about the same proportion to 
a moderately well-built lath and plaster house 
as the latter would to the Round Tower of 
Windsor Castle, are mainly inhabited by ar- 
tisans, of whom a large proportion have been 
ejected from some other part of liOndon by the 
operations of railway companies ; notably by 
that enterprising but insolvent firm, the Lon- 
don, Chatham and Dover Company, which has 
a double claim to enduring renown as the first 
railway which ran into the City, and the first 
priocipal line which ran into the Bankruptcy 
Court. 

So many families thus dispossessed of 
their roof trees migrated to Battersea Fields, 
and so thickly are they there packed that the 
houses threaten to rival the tenement in Drury- 
lane, one room of which was occupied by five 
families, one in each corner and the other in 
the middle ; ** and very well they agreed," said 
the lady of one of the corners, *» until the gen- 
tleman in the middle took in a lodger." It is 
in these crowded streets, many of which are 
not yet even named, that the laxity of principle 
I complain of in withholding from us not only 
our meat and drink, but your poison, is most 
apparent. 

My new admirers — Cholera is down upon 
you — turn it over in your minds which 
are the chief sufferers by these practices 
— we worms who, at the worst, have to 
wj;it a week or two longer for our own, or 
you, the intelligent British public, who, by 
their continuance, run the risk of reverting to 
us en masse. 

I have done with my subject — I shall never 
address you again. One word therefore to those 
captiou&ly inclined to weaken my monitorial 
position on the plan pursued by barristers, 
when their cause is bad, blackguarding adverse 
witnesses. My critics may seek to evade a 
position they cannot overthrow by representing 
us as dwelling in, and only acquainted with, 
corruption, and fancying they have established 
this, may question my ability to deal with 
aught besides. False indeed would be their 
premises. The individual man is only freed 
from corruption in every shape and guise when 
his career amongst his fellows closes, and he 
enters our purer regions. 

Ask the simpering miss, on whose plate 
at this morning's breakfast table you plac^ 
a slice of ham as thin as blotting paper 
which subject she prefers to contemplate,' 
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the section of the animal gaily fulfilling its 
parpose of existence, bedecked with curled 
paper and bestrewed with parsley, or the 
living pig who formerly owned the joint in 
any of the stages of his progress anterior to 
his filial appearance and loss of identity on the 
BDOwy linen of the breakfast tMe. Does tliat 
dear girl prefer to the scene of piggy's demoli- 
tion, to reflect upon the place of his birth, the 
bed on which his tail first curled, and the sal- 
vation from his mother's jaws which were fatal 
to half his twin brothers and sisters before their 
tails had time to curl at all ? Does she who 
fainted when her youngest brother was vacci- 
nated wish to know the particulars of any 
visits paid by their M.R.C.S. to the growing 
•qnealcers V or does she, who has three times 
Bet out to her jeweller's to have her ears 
iderced, and has three times turned back after 
looking through his window, docs she cnre 
to inquire into the mode of affixing their 
jewellery to the snouts of the occupants of 
the stye ? In fine, did any lady, saving 
Miss Martiueau who tells us she scrubbed lier 
pigs weekly in the suds which had cleansed the 
family linen, ever interest herself very warmly 
in the details of the bed and board of these useful 
animals, or deem them fit subjects for conside- 
rttion in any of their pre-ebdile phases? 

And so with man. Look at him carefully 
in any rank or state before you assert that 
luB corruption begins after he is w^ith us. Look 
at the tradesman, the greater part of whose 
bosinees education consists in acquiriHg a 
knowledge of the most skilful methods of 
doping and deceiving his customers. But don't 
ttop thero— turn to the professions. Pay your 
penny for a copy of the Daily Tickler, and look 
through itd leaders. Do you think that the 
•cribes who wrote these would not be immensely 
amused with the idea of their being actuated 
by patriotic motives — by a regard for the iute- 
restsof truth and justice? Or wereyou ever weak 
enough to imagine they cared the sum you have 

i'ust paid for the paper whether they asserted 
ilack was white, or that both were ultra-marine V 
Go on to the art criticisms. You are 
conducted to the Academy just opened, and 
you read that while Fortii has this year 
eclipsed all his previous efforts, Slant has too 
phunly shown that he has passed his meridian, 
and he is gratuitously advised not to pain his 
well-wishers by repeated proofs that his hand 
has lost its cunning. Do you suppose that ob- 
servation and judgment dictated the arbiter's 
award? Disabuse yourself of such nonsense. 
Phe key to both che praising and the damning 
is, that at Forth's unlimited champagne was 
always at the fore whenever the writer thought 
fit to call while the ^;aintin;r was on the cuscl, 
and the Eame critic, afier having required as- 
sistance down stairs on the evening of a dinner 
party at Slant's, had noticed that his subse- 
quent invitations to that house were at longer 
intervals than in his opinion was consistent with 
the respect due to his exalted station. Flee from 
the press, you ore fouled by the exchange. 



It is surely unnecessary for me to prove 
what you full wull know, that the difference 
between the operators in Capel Court and 
the fellow craftsmen of Richard Turpin, late 
of London and York, is not one of degree, 
but of detail. Turn where you will, above all 
sit at the desks of the private secretaries to your 
foremost statesmen, and I have little fear that 
you will then attempt to hush me by sarcastic 
allusions to corrupt surroundings, but will 
rather be fain to admit that purity is only to be 
sought for in our happy vales, where financiers 
cease promoting and adulterators are at rest. 



§n Iprjtttii gut 

Tripping up the 8tau*ca8e, 

With a laughing air, 
While the sunlight glances, 

On her trcssea fair ; 
Daintily the looks down, 

On the muddy street, 
Then, lifting up hor llowing drosa, 

Shows her pretty feet. 

Shows those pretty ancles. 

In Balmorals cased, 
^^^lile tUe scarlet petticoat 

Sets them olT with taste. 
Saucily she gazes 

On the passers by, 
A laughing imp of mischief 

Gleaming in her eye. 

While I stand still gazing 

On this vision fair, 
Merrily she trips along, 

Up the uuiddy stair ; 
But pausing in the middle, 

Of the stiui-case flight. 
Suddenly those flashing eyes 

On my eyes alight. 

Colouring, she tosses 

That fair little head, 
Iliistily she gathers 

The skirts that widely spi-eatl. 
Still a dimple lights up 

Her face so soft and sweet, 
Then they vanish frommy view, 

Those pretty eyes and feet. 



SERIOUS AFFRAY IN RICHMOND. 



OvR attention has been called to a san- 
guinary contest, which took place a few 
days ago in this locality, and as somo 
malicious persons have insinuated that 
the combatants were gentlemen on our 
staff, wo deem it right to contradict such 
false rumours, and in stating the real 
facts of the case we will merely remark 
that no one in our ofHce is acquainted 
with the noble art of self-defence, and if 
anyone were proved to have taken part in 
apngilistio contest, ^vithout endeavouring 
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to run away, he would be at onoe dis- 
missed and deprived of the arrears of his 
salary, although, as we have not from 
the first paid anybody, this last punish- 
ment would not be a severe one. 

Our readers are probably aware that 
when we resolved to bring out a new 
magazine (the want of which has been 
long felt), we at once commenced making 
preparations on a vast scale, knowing 
that sooner or later, but most probably 
later, the circulation might reach many 
millions of copies. We communicated 
with Messrs. Hoe, of New York, without 
promising to pay them, for one of their 
largest machines, capable of throwing 
off many thousand copies of anything 
per hour, without the necessity of en- 
gaging a staff of contributors. We have 
laid down a ten-inch pipe between our 
office and a large ink manufactory, so 
as to secure a supply of that liquid for 
any stranger who might come in and 
wish to write something. We have 
muzzled our dog, so that the most timid 
contributor can enter our office without 
fear of hydrophobia, and we have spared 
no pains in securing an intelligent class 
of bill-stickers. It is impossible to 
speak too highly of these men. Few of 
them can read, and to that fact we 
attribute the cause of so many of our 
bills being pasted upside down. They 
have no political sympathy for the Re- 
form League, and prefer the extension 
of their salaries to that of the franchise. 
Many of them are members of the Band 
of Hope (as in fact all are who have 
anything to do with The Suburban), and 
the great majority were but a short time 
since directors of limited companies, 
who have adopted their present open 
air mode of life in order to avoid calls. 

It appears that one day last week one 
of the most peaceful and orderly of the 
above men was engaged on a hoarding 
in Marshgate-road, pasting the posters 
referring to this magazine appearing on 
21st August ; a day on which all shop- 
keepers (except those who seU The 
Suburban) would do well to close, in 
order that their assistants might have a 
little spare time to read so good a serial. 
At the same hoarding was another mem- 
ber of the profession, of a vindictive 
turn of mind, for he was merely pro- 
vided with bills printed thus — " Stick 
your bills fairly and they will not be 
oovered/' and he approached the spot 



where our own official was quietly at 
work. No sooner had our man posted 
a bill, than this untutored savage pasted 
one of his extraordinary announcements 
over the top of it, without giving any 
explanation. This continued some time, 
our man exercising great forbearance, 
and each in turn covering the bills of 
the other, but at this point it would be 
better to discard our hitherto prosaic 
description, and see what a little heroic 
verse can do in order to render the 
heroes of the contest justice : — 
Haughtily raised he his eyes, he of the paapeir 

SUBUBBAN, 

Tarned he at once to the other, who at his 

work was continaing, 
'^What is the moaning of this^ eans't thon not 

leave me alono, manP" 
Qoickly retorted the other, uttering oaths with 

great emphasis, 
(Oaths that we will not repeat, seeing our 

space is but limited), 
Telling his foeman to go, go if he ohoM, down 

to Hades, 
Answered the first one in hajite, using mnoh 

swearing vernacular, 
Told him to go there himself, and to take there 

all his posters. 
Then did the contest begin, contest tremendous 

and terrible. 
Each laid his bills on the ground, and in the 

air raised his paste brush ; 
Each on the face of the other, lathered his 

paste without stinting; 
Each raised his terrible paste pot and poured 

it upon the wrong party. 
Loud was the crash and the shouting, all the 

bTstanders were terrified. 
Then was the cry given forth, ory firom a 

neighbouring cabstand ; 
Cry that resounded above all the loud shouts 

and the fighting ; 
Cry that a "Bobby" was coming, coming 

with haste and celerity, 
Shaking small boys as he passed, wearing a 

helmet peculiar, 
Then was the tumult appeased, scarce did the 

combatants linger. 
Each took his paste pot and brush, each went * 

his way and departed. 
Saying, the next time they met, dreadftd would 

be the result of it. 
Therefore thus ended the contest, oontest in- 
deed, indecisive, 
Each of them rubbing his ^e, of the paste 

that was not rubbed on fairly. 

Why our bills should be covered in the 
way above described, we cannot tell. But 
we have a Destiny to accomplish — a Des- 
tiny with a large D. No doubt the rival 
bill-sticker was acting under instructions 
from a higher power to attempt to extin- 
guish our fair fame, but we have resolved 
to carry on our work, even if our oiroula- 
tion diminish to one number, and that 
number should be given away. 



THE 






A RACE FOR A LEGaCY. 

IV THBEE HEATS. 



Heat th4 Second, 

The routine of circtunstanoes, which 
liappen as a matter of course on a coaching 
journey, was the same as has often occurred 
to you, reader, so I won't enumerate them ; 
beffldes, I'm afraid IVe entered too much 
into minutisB aheady. 

My intention when I left London was to 
go direct to Ipswich, take a lodging for the 
night, and to call upon old Mrs. Windfall 
the ensuing morning. There must bo no 
delay. She was very ill, and her malady was 
of that nature that she might go off at a 
moment's notice, or recover almost as soon. 
She was worth about five hundred a-year : 
and it would be a great pity for people to 
get that money that would squander it away. 
Yes, no time must be lost. Her nephews 
(I'd heard enough of them from the old lady) 
were rare scapegraces living on their wits, 
and had a keen eye to business of this kind. 
They would pounce down on her and 
frighten her to death, when they heard that 
the spasms were on ; and then, very likely, 
fight between themselves as to who should 
get the lion's share. 

Mrs. Windfall was a very old friend of 
mine, and also an old patient. Many is the 
mbber she has played with us — Cassandra, 
me and dummy— -on a winter's evening. 
But this was before she came into property 
in SuiTolk ; when she lived in lodgings in 
Goswell Street, and was the poor lonely 
widow of Algernon Hardup. I had paid 
her some half-dozen visits (of course pro- 
fessionally) since she had left our part of the 
world ; so the road from London to Ipswich 
was yeiy familiar to me. 



Do you know the hamlet of Chalfont ? 
Isn't it picturesque? Do you know the 
Washbrook Arms ? Everybody knows it ; 
not that there's only one inn of that name ; 
but I mean that tumble-down-looking little 
house on the high road between Chalfont 
and Ipswich, where the horses get their 
half-way bait ? I always used to stay the 
night there on my way to Mrs. W's. But 
this time I must make a flying visit, only 
running in to shake hands widi the land- 
lord — a regular rex vim, as Horace would 
call him — while the horses are being 
changed, while the cramped-up passengers 
are stretching their limbs, and the frost- 
bitten ones warming their feet. 

These were my intentions ; but a circum- 
stance happened which entirely altered them. 
We had just left Chalfont, and Yellowham- 
mer was inspecting the card which I had 
presented to him as a matter of etiquette 
^and business, when I observed his counte- 
nance suddenly to change ; his face became 
livid, even his very nose turned pale, inso- 
much that I positively felt chilly. I thought 
his eyes were going to drop on to my card ; 
they looked for all the world like little bits 
of blancmange, with a fly in the centre of 
each. I began to get quite alarmed ; and, 
feeling in my pocket for my lancet, would 
have commenced the operation of scarifying 
at once, had he not spoken. 

" Is it possible that you are Dr. Larynx?" 
said he. 

I assented. 

*' Do you appreciate this life, or do you 
feel it a burden ? I have it in my power, 
my dear sir, to accommodate you;" he con- 
tinued, with a mysterious jerk of his hair. 

What on earth did the man mean ? I 
looked at my fellow-passengers, and found 
them asleep; even the active-brained little 
mademoiselle was dozing. 
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''To accommodate you, my dear Sir, 

if you find tliis life wearisome ** he 

repeated. 

I put my lancet hastily into my coat-tail 
pocket, and sat upon it. The madman (for 
all doubt, if any ever existed, of his being 
one, had left) turned round,*80 as to face me. 
" Do you know a man called Bootle ? " 
said he, after a moment's pause. 

" I know the name," I replied — (one of 
the dreaded nephews was named Bootle). 

'* Well, Sir ; I happen to know,'* he re- 
sumed, '' that that man Bootle has reason 
to wish you at any other place than Ipswich 
for a week or so to come." 

"There can be no doubt about that," 
said I, taking"] courage ; and wondering if 
Yellowhammer was half such a lunatic as 
I thought he was ; *' No doubt about that." 
" You have never seen him, have you V* 
" Not to the best of my recollection." 
*' Exactly ; but he's seen you ; he knows 
your physiognomy ; ho knows your garb." 

" Well, Sir ; and what if he does ?" I said, 
quite pluckily, beginning to think he was 
pumping me for no good; *'What if ho 
does?" 

"What if he does !" sneered Yellowham- 
mer ; ** Why only that he knows which one 
to throttle out of the lot here. That's all 
— merely a trifle — hardly worth men- 
tioning." 

" Explain yourself, man," I said ; " and 
just take care what you say." 

"Well, I happened to meet Bootle the 
other night," he resumed ; " and he said to 
me, * I've got a fine thing coming on down 
at Ipswich.' ' Have you,' said I; ' what is 
. it?' ' WeU, my aunt, old Mrs. Windfall,' 
he went on to say, * is very spasmish — ^no 
will — no relations but mo and another chap 
— ^no friends but old Windpipe — five hundred 
a year — settle other chap— throttle the 
doctor, and ask you to dinner, Yellowham- 
mer, my boy." 

"'OJd Windpipe 1 ' Confound his imperti- 
nence!" 

" But are you serious. Sir ?" I said, with 
a nervous tremor of the voice. " Can these 
be truths ? No joking. Sir — no trifling." 

" I've just told you what I heard," re- 
plied the egotist, " but not all — ^not quite 
all." 

"Proceed, then, and let me hear what 
means this ruffian. What opportunity does 
he seek ? " I said, taking out my weapon, 
and trembling from head to foot. 

" Well, after we pass Newcombo, I expect 
we'll fall in with him. Qe happens to know 



you're on this coach, and consequently is 
going to look out for you." 

What a frightful predicament to be in. 
To think that a respectable person can't 
travel a few miles from home without being 
waylaid — without being throttled 1 My 
courage failed me when I contemplated the 
encoimter with the monster Bootle. I won- 
dered if he was such a monster as I had 
pictured him. 

"He goes by the name of 'Fighting 
Jemmy,' " said Yellowhammer, " and has 
got the grasp of a bear." 

" What ?"— consoling being this egotist. 
His eyes had assumed their former appear- 
ance, and if the colour had not come back 
into his nose, I'm sure I should have frozen. 
"But you're a biggish chap," resumed 
he ; " besides, a man who can eat and sleep, 
and saw o£P limbs, must have some muscle. 
I'll tell you what, my friend, I feel disposed 
to back you." 

•* I beg you'll commit no such rash act," 
I rejoined. " I'm a wretched poor dyspeptic ; 
and the very thought of splUing blood, ex- 
cept in a surgical operation, makes me 
shudder. You'll lose your money, depend 
upon it; and then you'll blame me for look- 
ing a ' biggish chap,' when I haven't any 
muscle." 

Dear ! oh dear ! what horrible conjectures 
flitted through my mind. I thought of the 
days of my youth — of the half -holiday when 
I first saw Cassandra walking, as an expia- 
tion of some offence, in the silent rank por- 
tion of her school procession on Turnham 
Green — ^how curiously my kite happened to 
fall among the young ladies, and how 
frightened they were. What a consternation 
the governesses were in; and how I was 
pounced upon by the old lady in blue spee- 
tacles, because " she saw me wink,'' when 
I didn't. The many happy, jovial hours I 
had passed in chambers were brought to one 
focus — ^the later and happier periods of 
my life — ^how often I had quarrelled with 
my dear wife, for the sake of making it up 
again. No one can fully sjnnpathize with 
my feelings but thos^ who have been simi- 
larly situated. They must likewise have 
had a Cassandra, a Pygmalion, and twins. 

" I'll tell you what," continued Yellow- 
hammer, "it's uncommon good taste on 
your part to depreciate your talent in the 
noble art of self-defence ; but your assumed 
diffidence encourages me to back you ; and a 
fair chance I stand of winning." 

I had been thinking whether I should 
stay the night at the Waaljibrook Aims, 
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where I had been so comfortable in past 
times, and run the risk of Bootle finding the 
old lady out before me ; or whether I should 
make friends with the strong-headed egotist, 
and 80 obtain his assistance in resisting the 
assault that was awaiting me. I was 
wavering between these two courses, when 
Tellowhammer acquainted mo with his 
design ; so I abandoned the thought of an 
alliance with him, and resolved to spend the 
night in the little village of Newcombe. 

I do not think, on the whole, taking 
everything into consideration, that that 
renowned man was a particularly pleasant 
companion — ^he was not a lunatic, as I had 
imagined, and had in some measure saved 
my life — still he would have won money or 
done me some grievous bodily haim ; so I 
did not wish him good-bye with any great 
sense of regret. 

I don't know, reader, whether you have 
ever passed through a coimtry village on a 
coach ; but if so, you have noticed how de- 
lighted the children are to hear the bugle, and 
how they crowd together to await its arrival ; 
how they run along aft«r it when it docs 
come ; shouting and hurrahing loud enough 
to burst their little lungs. This does 
not happen once, but every time you go 
there. They seem to be standing in the 
same place all the year round, awaiting the 
rambling old stage ; for, whenever we go to 
the vUla^e, there they are, ready to greet us 
with a "Hurrah." Even mothers bring 
out their little babies to hear the bugle, and 
see the fun. They, too, throw up their 
tiny anna, and try to get away. I wonder 
what such little ** beggars " think of the 
great rolling monster ? 

I should very much have liked the little 
Frenchwoman's MS., but could hardly ask 
her to lend it me on such a short acquaint- 
ance ; so I had to content myself with pur- 
chasing " Aspasia and Pericles ;" and, shak- 
ing lumds with the authoress, wished her 
adieu, and hoped thi'l the public would soon 
be able to appreciate her " great work" 

" Chuck down the genl*man*s portmantcl. 
Bill," said Jim, the man of all work ; who 
was part and parcel of the "Washbrook 
Arms," and whom the'landlord looked upon 
as a fixture. " Chuck 'em down — 'ere you 
air. Sir; 'ore's the next step,*' said Jim, 
pulling my leg, as I Was descending back- 
wards, " Here's the n^xt step ; that's right. 
'AUoo, who'd a thought of seeing you 'ere, 
your Vorship !" said he, when he saw my 
face." 

" Thia ia rum, 'ow air you, Sir ? Long 



time sinc^ we *ad the pleasure of seeing you, 
Sir. Look 'ere, Mr. B., 'ere wo was, a talk- 
ing about the Doctor only last night, and 
'ere he be— portmantol and all ; bless my 
skin, this is rum." Jim addressed this to 
the landlord, who was coming out to greet 
me. 

Who has heard the merry roar of jolly 
old Bumblebee, and seen his fat ruddy face, 
that does'nt remember his stories, of " when 
he teas a 6oy,"in the little back parlour? Who 
can think of rosy cheeks and cherry 
lips without being reminded of the little 
barmaid there ? Every one, I say, ought to 
know the little hostel at Newcombe ; for, 
although its external appearance is decrepit 
enough, still it is so comfortable inside. 

What a capital place for a man, who is 
soured by the world, to live in ! How he 
could wreak his vengeance on mankind, by 
sitting up at that little window there, which 
is almost hidden by the ivy ; and as the 
rumbling old coach pulls up to change 
horses, pea-shooting the outsiders. What a 
calm and tranquil spot for a beginner on 
the bassoon, or indeed any wind instrument; 
for he could practice to his heart's content, 
and play to the old weathercock any 
number of variations and changes in the 
air, without disturbing the equanimity of 
iEolus, or being a nuisance to his neigh- 
bours. 

On the whole, then, you would not con- 
sider that I was altogether an unlucky 
fellow by being delayed on the road, 
especially as Newcombe village was hard by, 
and that it possessed such comfortable accom- 
modation as the " Washbrook Arms " was 
capable of affording. 

*' Bless my skin, this is rum,'' said Jim— 
which saying, by-the-bye, was a particular 
favourito of his — " *Ere, Mr. B.. look 'ere ; 
I pulls away at a gent's leg, and guides it 
on to the right step ; and, ses I, * Take care 
'ow you comes down, yer vorship — that's 
right,' and when I gets him safe on terry 
finny, and sees his face frontways, yer knows, 
who should I twig but the Doctor. Bless 
my skin, it is inim." — and Jim, the landlord, 
and I laughed in chorus. 

" Well, Mr. Bumblebee," I said, when 
we had recovered our gravity, " This visit 
was as unforeseen by me when I left London, 
as it is unexpected by you now. However, 
I'm very gla<l to see the old place again — 
and you looking as hearty as ever." 

" Ha I ha ! ha !" it's very kind of you to 
say so. Sir," returned the landlord, shak- 
ing me by both hands ; " But you see I 
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'av'nt the brain-work that you've got, to 
make me look contraiywise. Ha ! ha ! 
Besides, nothing troubles me much, you 
know, Sir ; I let things go along pretty much 
as they like — ^he ! he ! he ! Don't I, Jim ? 
By-the-bye, 'cuse me. Sir — Jimmy, my 
lad, just look arter them gents and that 
old lady. They won't be here long, and 
then we'll take care of the Doctor, and 
make him comfortable. How long are you 
going to stop with us — a tidy time, eh? 
Jimmy, my lad, be handy, there's a man ; 
coach don't wait long at these places, yer 
know — turn aboot ; *ere I'll lend yer a hand. 
'Cuse me, for a few minutes. Sir. We'll 
just pack o£F the lot on 'em, and then have 
a quiet glass together for old 'quaintance 
sake," and the good-natured Mr. B. ran 
into the house and mingled with the pas- 
sengers. 

"Jimmy, my lad,** was a middle-aged 
man, with a long body, on a pair of the 
thinnest, shortest, and handiest legs you ever 
saw. Such crooked circumbendibi 1 His 
physiognomy, too, is worth making a 
remark on. Jim's hair was long, sleek, 
and black. Where it didn't hang about in 
smooth locks, it stuck upright in a scared 
manner, and his eyes looked as though the 
lines of sight came to a focus somewhere 
about the end of his up-turned nose. But 
Jimmy's expression beat everything. He 
always had an idiotic grin on his counte- 
nance, partly arising from a scar on his upper 
lip, occasioned by the kick of a horse when 
he was a boy, and partly from possessing a 
considerable amount of risible electricity 
inherited from Dame Nature. But enough 
of Jim. 

I sat upon my portmanteau admiring the 
picturesque appearance of all around. The 
sun was setting immediately opposite the 
hostel, and throwing its rays on the little 
windows. The day had been beautifully 
fine, and particularly propitious to us out- 
side travellers — for, although it was cold 
when we left London, yet the hour was 
early ; and by mid-day the sun had melted 
the frost, and was pleasantly warm. 

It was, however, getting chilly now, and 
the passengers felt it ; for they were im- 
bibing something hot, which old Bumblebee 
was preparing in a bowl, with a great relish. 

There was not much time spent before 
the coach was off again. I wondered 
whether I was really doing right in staying 
there. Whether the monster Bootle would 
actually stop the coach, and what he would 
do when disappointed. If he would rush 



on to Ipswich and frighten the old lady to 
death. I began to think I was not doing 
my duty, that possibly my presence there 
might save her life — but then again, I 
myself ran the risk of being ignominiously 
throttled. That would never do. I had a 
Cassandra, a Pygmalion, twins, depending 
on me — she hadn't. I had no money to 
leave behind — she had. There was the 
difference. Yes, when I came to consider 
the subject well, carefully weighing in an 
un-self -interested scale the pros with the 
cons, 1 arrived at the conclusion that I was 
doing my duty — a very comfortable feeling 
indeed, and one which I hope you, my 
readers, have oft«n experienced, 

I don't know how to account for it, but 
the driver generally manages to be the last 
to mount his seat. Perhaps it is because 
he can drink more beer than other people, 
and consequently requires more time; or 
perhaps he cracks jokes with the landlord ; 
or it may be, and not unlikely, considering 
the amount of driving he docs, that his 
glove splits, and obliges him to wait while 
the pretty barmaid does her best in the 
short time to repair it. Bo the reason what 
it may, the travellers were reseated, the 
horses impatient to be off, everything was 
ready, and only waiting for the coachman. 
Jim blew the horn ; and such a blast did he 
give, that I, being a medical man, and know- 
ing the delicate construction of the internal 
organs, was afraid of his doing himself a 
life-long injury. But another, and yet 
another call did he sound, each if possible 
being of longer duration, louder, and. more 
jarring to the ear than the one before. But 
it had the desired effect ; for out came the 
driver, followed by Bumblebee. 

To look at those jolly old fellows, hold- 
ing their sides for laughing; to see the 
bright-eyed little barmaid standing on the 
steps, and to hear her say with a smile, 
"You two great big stupids, you," which 
made them laugh all the more, was a sight. 

Up coachy chmbs, nods to the landlord, 
kisses his hand in the direction of the portal, 
cracks his whip, and off they are again. 

We — ^that is, Bumblebee, Jim, little 
Mary, and I — stood and gazed at the coach, 
until the turn of the road took it out of 
our sight, I was just going to make some 
remark, when one of the upper windows 
was thrown violently open, and a man with 
a frightfully cadaverous face, and long thin 
neck, jerked his body, which was arrayed in 
a dressing-gown of all colours, half out of 
window ; and, fixing his eyes on Jimmy, said. 
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" What the deuce do you mean by kicking 
up that infernal row ? Do I come here to 
have my mind distracted — or do I come 
here to get peace and quiet ? Just answer 
me, will you ?" 

We looked from Jim to the speaker, from 
the speaker to Jim, and then at one 
another. 

" Just tell me ; do I come hero for society, 
or for quiet ? Have I said before, make as 
little noise as you can, or have I not ? Do 
I mean what I say, or do I not ? Answer 
me,'' resumed the man in the dressing* 
gown. 

"Bless my skin, if I know," said Jimmy, 
looking inamensely bewildered. "What 
right have you to come abusing a 'spectable 
gentleman's sarvantT* 

" Just you bring me up that infernal horn ; 
I'U make you blow at the other side of your 
mouth, my lad," said the other. 

Mr. B. was very much amused at my 
astonishment ; and, confining his laughter to 
inward convulsions, beckoned me into the 
house. 

" Whom have you here ?" I asked, when 
we were fairly inside. 

" Ha ! ha ! ha ! " began the landlord, as was 
his wont. " You may well say who have 
we got 'ere. But just you sit down and 
make yourself comfortable, while I brew 
some more punch. I'll tell you all about 
him, or as much as I know, presently ; 
plenty of time, you know ; not going to run 
away in such a hurry. We won't let you — 
'ere, Mary, my dear; a little more hot water, 
please. Perhaps you'd better bring the 
kettle, while you are about it. There, just 
you take your old chair. Sir ; none of us 
presume to sit in it when you're here. He ! 
he! he ! Funny fellow up stairs; sharp lad, 
Jimmy. Am't he. Doctor ? He ! he ! he !" 

We heard the disputants speaking louder 
and louder. 

"Just bring me up that infernal horn.*' 

" Bless my skin if I will." 

"Then take that." 

Bumblebee here shut the outer door ; so I 
do not know what " that " was, but imagine 
from the sound that it was a basin of water 
emptied on the devoted Jim's head. 

You " iniqui judices " perhaps will say> 
" What does old Larynx mean by nominat- 
ing his adventures a 'BaceV We expect 
to read of crashes, smashes, and all kinds 
of pertculum, when we see the title ; but 
here is the second heat over, and no collar- 
bones broken, not even an overturn T' Cer- 
tainly not, readers. It is a doctor's busi- 



ness to mend, not to break, limbs. Moreover, 
I am not going to ride on a coach, or any 
other vehicle, without talking to my fellow 
passengers, to allow my mind to gallop 
ahead of my body, simply for the sake of 
gratifying your /(wi ideas. 

No. I like to observe human nature. 
Besides, if one competitor in a race takes 
two minutes running from post to post, 
while all the others are an hour about it, 
there is no speculation on the winner. But 
when they are huddled together, and move 
enfoule, neck and neck, then is the contest 
exciting, and only tlien. Would it not be 
absurd to say, when speaking of a donkey 
race, 

With glossy manos and flowing tails, 
They past the post did fly. 

So I should be ridiculous if I were to 
relate a rapid journey to Ipswich, when the 
means of travelling from London to that 
town is by a coach, a 8ta</e-coach, a sloto- 
coach. • 



Still J tett ta %litt 

(For Music.) 



From pleasure's halls of dazzling light, 

Where vot'ries bow the knee, 
Whose eyes are as their jewels bright, 

And shod their beams as free ; 
^Vhol'o fair forms chase away the night, 

I turn, my love, to thee ; my love, 
I turn, I turn to thoo. 

Whore music's wealth of golden sound, 

Floats in the pei-fimi'd sea ; 
Whei-e fair young faces float around 

To airs, tliat, sad to me, 
Make others' hearts with gladness bound, 

I turn, my love, to thee ; my love, 
I turn from them to thee. 

The trellis* d clouds of clu8ter*d flowers, 

Their perfume breathing free, 
The fountain's plash, — bring happier hours, 

In memory back to me : 
Within my breast, my sad heart cowers, 

And turns, my love, to thee, my love, 
And turns with sighs to thee. 

No gleam of hope, not one faint ray, 

>Iy tear-dimm'd eyes can 8Co[; 
A father's hand has barr*d the way, 

That keeps me far from thee ; 
In vain I long, and weep, and pray, 

My heart will turn to thee, my love. 
My heart will turn to thee. 

UitSi. MiNOB. 
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Ah ! Tenipus fugit ! There it booms ; 
ten of them, as I am a bachelor ! Ten, and 
IVe only thirteen more hours left to me of 
the delightful, jovial life I have led since I 

was bom, I think ! Only thirteen hours, 

and I bid farewell to all my fast-vanishing 
greatness; to bring myself calmly to con- 
template the mighty change that is about 
to take place in all my arrangements, internal 
and external ; to smoke my last pipe, to 
sing my last Bacchanalian song, to throw 
off my bachelor garments, and yield my 
wretched body to the chains that are eager 
to embrace it. Only thirteen hours, ye 
gods!— ^nly thirteen hours in which to 
accomplish all this I I can't do it ; I worCi 

do it ; that's flat ; and yet 

There they are ; even now preparing the 
garlands that are to deck the lamb (mCy in 
fact) for the altar ; eveuMiow the assistant 
priests, as personified by the ringers of the 
bells, are nerving themselves by copious 
extra libations for their duty — to summon 
the populace to see one more sacrifice, one 
more devoted (alas, self-devoted) victim ! 

Ah me ! I never foresaw this ; never did 
I anticipate, even in my most gloomy mo- 
ments, that I was destined to such a fate ! 

They are glorying, glorpng, even now, 
in my hour of deepest, most poignant agony, 
in the forthcoming immolation ! The brides- 
maids, I can see "in my mind's eye " jest- 
ing — the heariless creatures ! — gloating 
over, positively — the forthcoming ceremony ; 
a ceremony that dooms mo to a life of 
slavery ! Ichabod, truly, Charlie Grant, 
thy glory has departed. 

They are trying on their wreaths, fitting 
their dresses, pluming their feathers, in 
fact, for conquest. 

Woe to thee, my groomsman, fated to fall 
beneath the power of their charms ; and I — 
If who should warn thee, am helpless ; 
bound by invisible chains, even now ; and 
am, perforce, compelled to leave thee to thy 
fate — ^let thee sink or swim. 

I can hear, in imagination, their voices — 
ringing from the inviolable sanctuary of 
their dormitories, reminding me of those 
bells which shall, in a few short hours, call 
me to consummate my misery. 

Well may ye look down upon me, more 
in sorrow than in anger, oh my pipes! 
long the comforters and solacers in times 
when I, poor fool, thought I was lonely, 



and needed a consoler and companion! 
Were ye not companions enough, as, when 
stretched at length on my couch, wrapped 
in my dressing gown, the claret at my hand, 
and my dog at my feet, the curls of smoke 
coursing from my fragrant bowl, spoke 
words of consolation, and soothed my per- 
turbed spirit ? You, who have accompanied 
me, since my youth upwards, to every scene 
of felicity, from a rowing match to an even- 
ing rout, how many happy hours have ye 
shared with me ? 

There ye stand in a row, from the modest 
blackened cutty, whose coloured body gave 
my soul so much pleasure, to the more aris- 
tocratic meerschaum, whose rich colouring, 
shading from amber to the deepest brown, 
was the envy and admiration of all my 
chums. There ye stand ; cherry-wood and 
briar, meerschaum and clay, myall and 
cocus; how many tales ye might tell of 
regattas and reviews, cricket-matches and 
prize-fights, long marches out and long 
pulls down, strolls by night in the city, and 
by day in the country ; all you witnessed 
and shared in ; and now, now — ^look down 
upon me and pity me. 

There are my tankards stretched in a row, 
trophies of many a tight race and dose 
contest ; that one was won when, with 
Gough stroke, we beat the Metropolitan, 
rowing all the four-mile distance with their 
bow close to our No. 2's oar ; and only by the 
sheer pluck of our crew, pulled it off. They 
carried us about, the Z.R.O., on their shoul- 
ders after the race, filling the air with their 
shouts. Ah, it was a glorious time 1 The 
little one with the dolphin handle was won 
when the bump was got by Lady Margaret 
off Third Trinity, by, what the spectators 
were kind enough to say, only the magnifi- 
cent steering of the coxswain. Another, 
that large loving cup with the gold handles, 
brings back the day when the Belgravian 
R.V.O. wanted, at 600 yards, only one 
bull's-eye to beat their opponents; and your 
humble servant, the last man in, made it, 
and won the Challenge Vase at Wimbledon. 
And I must even bid you good-bye; 
Fanny says that gazing upon you will only 
entice me from my marital duties, to rush 
once more to the fray ; and " when a man 
is married, he should give up all his bache- 
lor tastes, or make them conform to those 
of his wife.'' Bid you good bye 1 All my 
surroundings, all my Lares and Penates, my 
fishing rods, my boxing gloves, my rifles, 
my lKK)ks! To part from you is agony 
indeed. The purpureum lumen of lore 
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dazzled my eyes, oh, my darlings ! and made 
ye appear of little worth ; but now, when the 
parting hour cometh, I recognize your 
potent power, and know how dear you are 
to me. 

Ah! why was I not satisfied with a 
bachelor's life ? How happy I have been, 
as, after a cosy dinner with Halford and 
Saville, and a few other men, we drew our 
chairs round the fire, closed the curtains, and 
sought and found pleasure in the fragrant 
bowl. 

Only yesterday I gave my last bachelor's 
feed ; there was Halford, and Porter, and 
Vaughan, and two or three others ; aU col- 
lege chums. I had made up my mind to 
keep it up, and we did. Never did a "wine" 
go off more gloriously ; but it was the last 
effort of expiring nature. It stretched into 
the small hours, as the after-dinner talk 
kept us all at table, and the bottle passed 
merrily, and tales of our college life were 
brought up one after the other. We had 
no ladies waiting impatiently in the draw- 
ing-room for us ; no wives to look black, if 
our feet did stumble a little as we sought 
to steer clear of obstacles on our way to our 
bed-rooms ; for that evening we had some 
salmon for dinner, and it took effect upon 
some of our fellows' heads. There was 
nothing to embitter the cup of our felicity, 
except my sacrifice looming in the distance ; 
and, as that was tacitly a tabooed subject, 
I soon forgot it. Only one man, as the 
bottle had passed him without his noticing 
it, forgot himself, and muttered something" 
about ''Grant < going it' for an intended 
Benedict ;" (Did the brute grudge me my 
last ** wine ?") but he had the decanter 
handed him, and he had the decency to 
apologise, and then shut up. 

Ah 1 but the re-action was dreadful ; and 
the next morning, as I lay a-bed, stories 
came to my mind, confided to me by mar- 
ried men, of wives who, gentle, soft, and in- 
sinuating in public, exercised the most honid 
tyranny in private on their wretched 
spouses. What I should I come to this. 
I who exosus mulieres, had eveiy where 
boasted of the glory of man, and the social 
inferiority of woman; who had the most 
exalted opinion of the rights of supremacy 
of the lords of creation ; who had pointed 
out that Manners (of the Carrington set) as 
an example of what a Christian cotdd come 
to. " There he is," I said, ** a wretched, 
miserable, hen-pecked husband ; he hardly 
dares recognize his own brother, because 
bis wife dislikes him. All his pleasures are 



tabooed ; and it is as much as his rest at 
night is worth to look in at a bachelor's 
party. His life is spent in reading to his 
tyrant, or fastened to her apron-strings, 
escorting her to Eegent-street shopping. No 
fishing excursions — no long walking tours 
for hun ; and his haggard face shows the 
effects of the discipline he dares not rebel 
against. Look upon him as a warning, and 
dread his fate ;" I said all this, and soon 
he may retaliate, "Suo sihi gladio hunc 
jugulo" 

Much I have to thank them for, my dear 
motherly friends, who counselled me to the 
suicidal step? What did they want with 
me ? Hadn't they each a husband of their 
own to make miserable, without making me 
so too ? Couldn't they be satisfied with 
o»e victim to torment, without dragging me 
into the net ? How they chattered on, with 
their wretched platitudes and sophisms about 
" its being a natural and right state of 
things " to be married ; all their idiotic 
humbug about '* congenial minds " and 
"double blessedness." I should have 
thought their wedded life had worn ihai 
off soon enough. I'm getting savage about 
it, am I ? Well, if I am, why didn't they 
leave me alone. I had never injured ihea^, 
had I? 

Fanny's a nice girl ; of course, I know 
that ; but I didn't want to marry. Why 
did they all, the whole wretched tribe of 
match-makers, scheme for months to induce 
us to believe we were made for each other ; 
and leave us together, so as to facilitate the 
proposal . They did it ; and, by Jove, I'll 
be avenged. They, and the music, and the 
moonlight, and the champagne, and the 
dancing; I should never have proposed, 
even ihe\\ ; but, as bad luck would have it, 
Fanny, who was my partner for the last 
waltz, felt faint, and we went out on the 
balcony. I'll swear now that it was precon- 
certed. The Hilda was being played ; and 
somehow (I'll always believe the roses that 
scented the air behind Fan's head had some- 
thing to do with it), Fanny seemed to lean 
rather heavily on my arm ; and the music 
making me more sentimental than I ever 
was before, idiot as I was, I rather liked it. 
She certainly looked very pretty that night, 
in the moonlight, with her white plump 
shoulders gleaming in its rays, and her little 
soft arm resting in my own. Her glove 
was unfastened ; and, drawing her arm out 
of mine, she asked me to fasten it ; and now 
the catastrophe. I leant over to reach it ; 
she is irh petite, and while doing so, our 
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heads came in contact; gently, certainly, 
but a certain amount of electricity seemed 
to be generated by the friction — I can only 
account for it that way. I blushed, I am 
certain ; and, on looking up to bog her 
pardon, Fanny smiled angelically, and made 
designedly, I will swear, such a delicious 
little moue, that I really could not resist 
the temptation, and kissed it with great 
fervour. Fanny didn't seem very angry ; 
so I gently insinuated my arm round her 
waist ; and, as her struggles to get herself 
free were not so very energetic, I took 
courage to look in her face again ; she was 
blushing furiously, but seemed to expect me 
to say something. 

I didn't know what to say. I had never 
before come into such close contact with 
angels in white tulle and rosebud accesso- 
ries ; I had never before experienced the 
conqueiing effects of une toilette ravissante, 
as personified by the little thing before 
me ; combined with the light artillery of a 
pair of brown eyes, speaking no end of love ; 
a little rosy mouth, whose breath stirred my 
pendent whiskers, smiling bewitchingly ; 
and a warm hand pressing my own. I 
didn't know what to say ; so, after a few 
moments of conversation, I went down on 
one knee, in the orthodox style and pro- 
posed. 

Ah I it was all over then. Mourn, oh 
ye friends of my youth, for the dove is at 
the feet of the spoiler I Even now, I recol- 
lect, there was a little lingering hope that 
she would refuse me ; even then, in the hour 
of my fascination. But no — as soon might 
might I have hoped that the angler, who 
has striven the whole day long to ensnare 
one particular trout, that has so long 
resisted all his baits, and at last sees it 
dangling at the end of the hook, to let it 
free again, as that Fanny would have 
mercy upon me. 

She accepted me, triumph pictured on 
her countenance, and I am her's, body and 
mind ; as even the latter must be confined 
in its peregiinations after the ceremony. 
Oh, my friends, beloved of my soul, take 
warning by the fate of your companion ; if 
I had only had the necessary experience in 
female society ; had gained that indispens- 
able acquirement, small talk, I had not 
fallen aa I fell ; I should not have been 
driven to a proposal, for lack of a sub- 
ject to converse upon ; I should have known 
that the little scandals that agitate "our 
set," the last novel, the Lady Blasd's 
matinee musicale, the opera, — anjrthing. 



in fact, would have been a fit and proper 
subject for a post-waltzing stroll, and would 
have supplied materiel for talking ; end our 
passage of arms would have terminated in 
flirtation. 

But alas ! I h<id had no sisters — there lies 
the secret of my discomfiture ; had I been 
blessed thus, I should have heard, in the 
confidence of security, of the weapons that 
women wield, and the armour men wear to 
repel their attack ; have heard, esconced in 
the family circle, of " the artfulness of that 
Clara," and " the unblushing boldness of 
Laura," and " the palpable manner in which 
Caroline was trying to catch Frank, poor 
hoyr 

I was innocent and inexperienced ; my life 
had been passed striving for rowing and 
shooting eminence; and, when the enemy 
came, I yielded without a struggle. Miserere 
animce non dignafer cutis . I have nothing to 
say against " my intended" personally ; she's 
a pretty, warm-hearted little creature; and 
I believe she rather likes me ; but I don't 
want to be married. Besides, our tastes are 
not congenial ; we don't like things in 
common. She does not like rowing — well, 
I do. She does not like smoking — there 
again we join issue. She strongly objects 
to my going fishing, shooting, or rowing, 
alone; and I delight in it. She is not 
satisfied with having her opinion on those 
subjects ; but she has determined (and, by 
Jove, the little thing will do it) to prevent 
my having mine ; or, what is the same, 
to prevent my pursuing any of those soli- 
tary amusements. 

She has one merit, certainly; she docs 
not conceal her intentions ; she has decided 
that my pipes shall be cleared out, and my 
den thoroughly fumigated, to get rid of the 
nicotine odour ; my goblets and tankards, 
pewter and silver, are to give place to some 
infernal ornaments her mother has given 
her as a wedding present ; my bats, guns, 
and riding whips are to be packed in as 
small a compass as possible, and stowed 
away in the lumber-room ; that is, if I have 
still sufficient moral strength to disregard 
the hints she throws out that they will not 
be entirely unacceptable to her brother 
George. 

Alas ! how have the mighty fallen ! My 
library is to be re-arranged : " Fistiana," 
"The Racing Calendar," "The Bowing 
Almanac," "The Cricketer's Manual," are 
all doomed to destruction ; to be replaced 
by "that dear Moore," *• sweet Byron," and 
"The Lives of Heroines." Jupiter! that 
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I should come to tliis I All those fondly 
preserved files of "Bell," and "the Sporting" 
are doomed to fill buttermen's shelves, and 
their places to be occupied by " The Ladies* 
Treasury," and " The Family Herald." And 
I must acquiesce in this. JETeu mhi! How 
all the men will jeer. " Seen Ghrant lately 1" 
I hear them ask. " No ; the poor devil has 
married ; his wife won't let him out." Little 
they know of the inducements that cause his 
absence. (I may say even before "the 
happy event" PericBsum esi conjugii.) Little 
they 

Hush t once more the clock strikes ; two 
o'clock. Four more hours gone ; and Fve 
only nine left to bachelorhood and sleep. 
My pipe is nearly out, my glass nearly 
empty ; how sweet both are ; the last I shall 
have until ^No, that is too dreadful. 

Farewell, then, thou companions of my 
solitude ; thou joys of my heart ; it is de- 
creed that we separate. The fiat has gone 
forth ; thy fate is decreed. Tenderly I take 
ye down, one by one, from your position, 
carefully wrap ye in wool, and consign ye 
to my oak chest, never to be again brought 

forth until ah! again that "until" 

One more glance at my trophies ; one more 
puff at my pipe ; one more pull at my cup, 
and — ^it is over. All the struggles, the 
vain longing, the internal strife, are over ; 
before another sunset I shall have entered 
into a new phase, a new existence. I shall 
be a husband, and, dashing off alone with 
Fanny to the Highlands, shall be deemed 
" a happy man 1" Alas, the short-sighted- 
ness of mortals ; had I only ^but it is too 

late. To bed, and Somnus receive me into 
his arms, and soothe me, for I am desolate I 
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I know three pretty sistere, 

All young, and rich, and fair ; 
Tho tall and stately Isahel, 

Louise, and lovely Clare. 
Dear Louey's eyes are hazel ; 

Clare*a, as the ftky, are blue ; 
And Isabel's, dark Isabel's, 

Are of tho raven's hue. 

The heart that's attached to my chain, 

Covers three locks of hair ; 
But not one of the sisters know, 

That the other's hair I wear. 
I have drawn a sweet confession, 

From each in a whisper'd tone ; 
And each of my sweet cousins think, 

I am loyal to her alone. 



A secret drawer in my desk, 

Conceals throe hillets-doux ; 
Dove coloured, and lemon, and pink, 

Of each the favourite hue. 
Little each guessed, la cli^re, la heUe, 

As she poon'd the honey' d note, 
That it went to join les vosxtx d'otnoter. 

That her sister rivals wrote.. 

They all look fondly on me, 

And treat me comme unfrire; 
While I, I vacillate between, 

Louise, Isa, and Clare. 
I think of Clara's loving eyes, 

Of Isa's, and of Lou's ; 
But each and all I love so well, 

I don't know how to choose. 

But a peer seeks Isabel, 

And for Clare a colonel sighs. 
And a knight is at Louey's feet^ 

Begging a glance of her eyes. 
I must make up my mind as to which, 

Tho handkerchief is to bo thrown ; 
Or, my cousins wed, I may be left, 

To wear the willow alone. 



IRISH JOTTINGS. 

We are not all members of the Alpine 
Club ; nor is it in the power of the great 
majority of Londoners to reckon upon a 
longer absence than a fortnight or three 
weeks from the busy life of the Metro- 
polis ; and to those of our readers who 
think it may be possible to enjoy a 
holiday without going a thousand miles 
from their own country, we vrill ven- 
ture to address a few words on some 
pleasant days we spent in Ireland an 
autumn or two ago. Although we failed 
to discover scenery rivalling that of 
Switzerland, and were not fortunate 
enough to secure very sunshiny wea- 
ther, yet we had many a good joke 
with the laughing and light-hearted, 
but very ragged, denizens of County 
Kerry — ^who, however empty may be 
their pockets and their stomachs, never 
allow such considerations to interfere 
with their flow of native wit. 

Starting from London on a fine Sep- 
tember day, we went by the familiar 
Great Western to Chester, where we 
stopped the first night. It was dark 
when we reached the town ; and w 
lost no time in placing ourselves under 
the roof of the " Green Dragon.'* The 
next morning we enjoyed a couple of 
hours* stroll round the walls of one of 
the oldest cities in England. They are 
about two miles in length, completely 
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Bnrrounding the town, making a plea- 
sant walk; and, from several points, 
the visitor has a good view of the sur- 
rounding country. On one side is the 
Eoodee, the Chester race-course, a cir- 
cular one, but rather small ; and, beyond, 
the river Dee winds past the town. 

The " Rows " of Chester also consti- 
tute another peculiarity of the place ; 
and the shortest way to describe them 
would be to request the reader to sup- 
pose all the front rooms on the firat 
floor of a line of houses to be thrown into 
one long corridor, and the back rooms 
converted into shops, in which the day- 
light is not very brilliant. Down below, 
on a level with the roadway, are other 
shops, but generally of a humbler de- 
scription. In wet weather, these shel- 
tered avenues serve admirably for a 
promenade. 

We gave a glance at Chester Cathe- 
dral, a very old edifice, and at mid-day 
found ourselves en route for Holyhead, 
the line intersecting the town wall, and 
then crossing the sand-hills near the 
shore. We reached Holyhead, a dis- 
tance of eighty miles, in about two 
hours. We noticed in one place a 
shallow tank of water, about a quarter 
of a mile in length, placed between 
the rails, first laid down in 1862, when 
the resources of the Irish Mail Service 
were strained to the utmost to convey 
the American Mail in the briefest time 
from Cork to London, and when the 
probability of a war between England 
and the Great Republic bordered upon a 
certainty. By means of this tank, the 
engine obtained water without stop- 
ping ; and the mail brought by the 
" Africa," announcing the release of 
Mason and Slidell, was transmitted from 
Cork to London in sixteen hours, though 
at an additional expense of £600. 

The greater portion of the Chester 
and Holyhead Railway — a line which 
presented more engineering difficulties 
perhaps than any in the kingdom, runs 
within a few feet of the sea, and is often 
injured by the violence of the winter 
gales. On the left hand, the traveller 
sees a fine panorama of the Carnarvon- 
shire mountains; and on the right lies 
iho Menai, with Anglesey beyond. Of 
course, he sees nothing of Stephenson's 
great Railway Bridge, being merely 
inside a tunnel when passing through 
it; and the remaining twenty miles 



between it and Holyhead are tame and 
dull, consisting of a range of low sand- 
hills, interspersed with shallow pools of 
water. At Holyhead, the line appears 
to pass through the main street, which, 
however, does not boast so much traffic 
as Cheapside, and the passenger has 
only to walk a couple of yards to find 
himself on board one of the Irish Mail 
steamers. A very few minutes suffice 
to place the mail on board; and, that 
done, let the captain wait another mi- 
nute at his peril ! We are soon steam- 
ing out of the harbour, catching a hasty 
glimpse of the works in connection 
with the Harbour of Refuge, as yet 
unfinished, and looking as though the 
London, Chatham and Dover had been 
engaged in somo extensions there. 

The Irish Mail Company possess a fine 
fleet of steamers, and the passage from 
Holyhead to Kingston is generally 
effected in four hours, or nearly eighteen 
miles an hour. The steamers are pro- 
vided with hurricane-decks, so that one 
may venture on the fore-deck without 
the chance of being soaked through in 
case the sea broke over the bows. The 
sea was calm when we were coming ; but 
the weather became more cloudy, and a 
drizzling rain commenced before we 
were insight of the Irish coast; although 
one or two Irishmen indignantly denied 
that it was rain at all, and said it was 
only " a kind of spray." In fact, we 
hardly over met with an Irishman dur- 
ing our visit, who would admit, be the 
weather what it might, that it was a 
thorough wet day ; it might bo showery, 
or perhaps misty, but nothing more. 

We reached Kingstown about six in 
the evening, where a friend joined us, 
our party now mustering three indi- 
viduals, and took up our quarters at the 
Anglesey Arms Hotel. In the evening 
we went up to Dublin by rail, and 
strolled through some of the streets, but 
as it was dark there was not much to 
attract our notice, and about ten o'clock 
we went back to Kingstown. 

The next morning, we set out for a 
bath before breakfast; and a secluded 
part of the beach, sheltered on three 
sides from the sea, with a row of dress- 
ing boxes, is set apart for this purpose. 
The depth is too shallow to take a 
'* header," so the bather has to make a 
descent down some slippery stone steps, 
for a distance of twenty feet, before he 
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reaches the water — ^no joke if acold wind 
be blowing at the time. 

The tourist can reach Dublin from 
Kingstown by rail, or car, or steamer, 
and we chose the last, obtaining a good 
view of the fine sweep of Dublin 
Bay from the Hill of Howth to Bray 
Point, the Wicklow Mountains, &o. We 
landed near the Custom House, and pro- 
ceeded along the quays, but we were all 
rather disappointed with the appearance 
of Dublin. There does not appear to 
be much trade going on, and altogether 
it presented the appearance of a third- 
rate English town. Neither were we 
greatly impressed with the public build- 
ings. The Castle is, to say the least, a 
shabby looking place ; and the Bank of 
Ireland, the Rotunda, the Four Courts, 
&c., cannot be expected to excite much . 
notice, after the magnificent hotels and 
other structure that have been lately 
erected in London. Sackville Street is 
a fine thoroughfare, but the length is not 
sufficient to render it imposing, and it 
wants the air of bustle of a London 
street. 

We hired a car, in order to see as much 
as we could in a short time ; and we think 
those useful conveyances might be intro- 
duced with advantage in the suburbs of 
London, The seat, it is true, when you 
first mount one, seems rather insecure, 
and at times, during a heavier jolt than 
usual, one expects a redistribution by 
being sent into the road, but we do not 
know a more pleasant way of seeing the 
country. Our driver belonged to a 
species very dissimilar to a London 
cabby, as, when wo were about to dismiss 
him, he offered to drive us a short dis- 
tance for nothing, "because we were 
sthrangers !" We accepted the offer, of 
course giving him a trifle for his trouble, 
though he would have been quite con- 
tented if wo had taken him at his word. 

One thing in Dublin seemed to us to 
be, if not conspicuous in its absence, at 
all events rather scarce, and that was, a 
coat without a patch. Every third person 
appeared to be rolled up in a collection 
of rags of every conceivable colour, with 
a layer of dirt over all, but even among 
the more respectable portion of the 
community we could generally detect 
that a piece of cloth, of a slightly 
different hue from the rest of their 
garments, had been stitched on some* 
where or other. 



We paid a visit to the Dublin Chamber 
of Commerce, and by five o'clock we 
thought we had seen as much as we 
wanted of the Irish metropolis (we had 
not time to visit Phoenix Park), and took 
the train to Athlone, the distance being 
about eighty miles, arriving there at 
dusk, without noticing anything of 
special interest on the way. At Athlone 
we obtained the first view of the 
Shannon, down which river we proposed 
to proceed to-morrow by steamer to 
Killaloe. The river is about the width 
of the Thames at Hammersmith, and is 
crossed here by two bridges, one being 
the railway to Galway. 

Athlone is said to be situated in the 
exact centre of Ireland, and hcus always 
been a place of some importance, having 
held out for James 11., after the Battle 
of the Boyne, and being taken by 
General Ginkell, who besieged it for ten 
days, and was rewarded for his success 
with the title of Earl of Athlone. Some 
troops are stationed here, but we should 
not like to attach much value to its 
fortifications at present. 

We stopped at Haire's Hotel, and the 
coffee-room looked inviting, with a 
bright peat fire in the grate. In the 
evening we made a search for literature; 
but Mr. Haire^s library is not a large 
one, and we only discovered an Irish 
directory, published by Slater, containing 
descriptive notices of most of the towns. 
The only peculiarity about Athlone was, 
(we did not discover the Widow Malone 
mentioned in the book) that the inhabit- 
ants were accustomed to worship the 
moon, and to that circumstance the town 
owed its name. No doubt they have 
good reason to be dissatisfied with the 
sun, as we heard at most places we went 
to in Ireland, that ^' it always rains in 
Athlone," and from the short time we 
were there, we can only too truly corro- 
borate it. 

Next morning the rain was descending 
with a steady drizzle ; as we set out for 
the Shannon steamer. It was a market- 
day, and the main street was gradually 
filling with peasantry, each of whom 
had a pig, or a cow, with a hay-band 
round the animal's hind-leg ; and some* 
times we noticed a party of two or three 
with one pig in their charge, which 
they brought with them to raise a little 
money for the ^'rint.'* Most of the men 
were clad in Mezo swallow-tail coats, 
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and tliis evening dress costame seems 
to be " the thing " in the south of Ire- 
land. In most cases, the coat has had so 
many fresh patches that all trace of 
the original colour is lost. Most of the 
hats would defy description, but if the 
reader could imagine a door-mat that had 
undergone much wecu" and tear, con- 
verted into some sort of head covering, 
it might give him a [faint idea of an 
Irishman's chapeau. 

We went on board the steamer, the 
only one which plies on the Shannon, 
going from Athlone to Killaloe one day, 
and returning the next, a distance of 
sixty miles ; and if we mention that this 
distance is accomplished in twelve 
hours, the reader will guess that the 
steamer is not one of the A 1. at Lloyd's 
style of craft. We started at eight in the 
morning, and when our landlord told us 
we should reach Killaloe about the same 
hour in the evening, we laughed at what 
we supposed was a joke, wondering how 
it would be possible for a steamer to 
take so much time over the journey ; but 
it was past eight, and quite dark, before 
we left her. We chose the "saloon," 
a small cabin, with room in it for about 
half-a-dozen people. We could not dis- 
cover what accommodation the fore- 
cabin offered, but we noticed a round 
hole on the fore-deck, looking down 
which we could just distinguish a gloomy 
region, with enough light to render 
darkness visible. The engines of the 
steamer seemed to be of a peculiar 
construction, and it was advisable in 
passing them to avoid tearing your coat 
in something projecting from them, re- 
sembling an umbrella handle in shape, 
working backwards and forwards, but 
as we are not engineers, we cannot give 
a scientific description of them. 

It was raining harder than ever when 
we reached the deck, so we sheltered 
ourselves in the little cabin, in the ex- 
pectation that " something would turn 
up," in the shape of finer weather, 
lliere were eight or ten passengers on 
board, including a priest (priests are 
plentiful enough in Ireland, and all of 
them appear in good condition ; in fact, 
we do not remember meeting a thin 
one) an old gentleman of a jovial dis- 
position, and his wife, who was anything 
out jovial, and seemed to take a very 
gloomy view of things, a serjeant and 
recruit, and ourselves. For a distance ' 



of thirty miles, the river is most dreary 
and uninteresting, the banks being quite 
flat, and the whole country presenting 
a silent and deserted aspect, about as 
cheerful as the Thames near the Essex 
marshes. We were the more disap- 
pointed, as we had been led to expect 
that the Shannon was worth seeing ; but 
if the reader should contemplate travel- 
ling on it during an Irish trip, we can 
only give him the advice offered by 
Punch to persons about to marry. For 
miles along the banks, we did not see 
the vestige of a hut or a human being ; 
and, with the exception of two or three 
solitary herons, standing like sentinels 
at the water's edge (" poor silly fools," 
one of the enlightened passengers re- 
marked of them) one could easily ima- 
gine that a pestilence had swept through 
the land, and that all living things had 
perished. 

Here and there we passed some extra- 
ordinary structures placed to mark the 
Channel, consisting of a pile of stones, 
with a large pole in the centre, or the 
branch of a tree ; and in one place there 
was some little excitement whether we 
should get over a shallow part of the 
river. The crew consisted of about 
half-a-dozen amusing fellows,. one more 
especially, a Tipperary man, who re- 
marked that all the Tipperary people 
were most excellent fellows, and what- 
ever peccadilloes against the law were 
committed in that county, were the acts 
of outsiders, or people who happened 
to be passing that way. A few miles 
from Athlone, we passed a place where 
Black describes the ruins of the Seven 
Churches of Clanmacnoise, and we can 
only say that the traces of the Seven 
Churches, or even one of them, are not 
very distinct. About the middle of the 
day we reached Shannon Harbour, where 
we cast off a barge we had been towing, 
but took another in its place. The 
Harbour is only the point of junction 
with the Grand Canal, a canal affording 
water communication with Dublin. W« 
saw two or three men filling a barg^ 
with peat in a very leisurely way, and 
this was the only sign of trade there. 

Banager is the next place the steamer 
stops at, where a bridge crosses the 
river. Here the serjeant and his prot^g^ 
left us, having, as we strongly suspected^ 
taken a valuable cane belonging to one 
of our party with them. Below Banager 
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we passed througli a look^and soon after- 
wards reached Fortumna, where the 
steamer stops some time, situated at the 
point where the Shannon runs into 
Lough Derg. We got out for something 
to eaty the bill of fare on board being 
limited to muttonchops ; and, proceeding 
about half-a-mile along a causeway, to 
the village, we commenced our search. 
We could not find a shop in the place 
where bread was sold, if we had wanted 
it ; and the only eatables we could obtain 
were some coarse biscuits. We had to 
wait at the door of the shop about ten 
minutes (it was locked), before the pro- 
prietor made his appearance; and, as 
the place swarmed with wasps of a 
restless disposition, we went out again 
as soon as we could, also obtaining some 
very indifferent whisky, in a lemonade 
bottle. Near Portumna, we noticed a 
very fine building on the top of a hill, 
and found it was one of the numerous 
workhouses, so frequently met with in 
Munster and Connaught. 

Betuming on board, we suddenly re- 
membered that we had been fortunate 
enough to bring a pack of cards with us, 
and beguiled an hour or two with ''three- 
handed " whist, the old gentleman re- 
gretting that he did not know the game, 
or he would gladly take a hand. Now 
and then, we saw his wife's gloomy 
ooantenance looking down through the 
oabin skylight on the unholy amusement ; 
and we afterwards learned that she had 
informed the Captain that we were 
guilty of smoking in the cabin and play- 
ing cards, but he declined to interfere. 
If the smoking was objectionable, we 
are at a loss to know what difference 
playing cards could make to the old lady, 
but we generally find that, among dis- 
agreeable travellers, the first rank must 
be awarded to disagreeable old women. 

Leaving Portumna, we entered Lough 
Derg, and, as the weather had cleared 
up a little, the rest of the journey be- 
came rather more cheerful, and along 
the shores of the lake the scenery is 
pretty. The "Devil's Bit" mountains 
are on the left, so-called from a tradition 
that the devil bit a large piece out of 
one of them ; but, disliking the task, spat 
it out again. A dent in one of the 
hills was pointed out to us, and the 
piece taken out is said to be " in some 
other part of Ireland." Near Killaloe, 
the^lake is fourteen miles in breadth, after 



which it gradually narrows, and we were 
glad enough to bid adieu to our not veiy 
rapid conveyance. The Boyal Hotel 
is a very good one, and we believe the 
place has some attractions for anglers. 



S^lgnhtfbji of Hit ipiut. 

Wand*riiig beneath (he start, 
That deck the deep blue firmament of heav'o, 
And shed their holy light upon our heads, 
My tear-dimm'd eyes discern 
The shades and phantoms of the long-gone years. 
Quickly they come and go, but still they leaTO, 
Host yivid on my weary careworn heart| 
The imprint of lov*d faces, long ago 
G^ne to their parent earth, or haMer still, 
Hid from my eyes by pride's wide icy barrier. 
My father's grave, kind face, my mother's smile, 
My girlhood's troop of friends ; and, dearer yet, 
The one fond heart whose life was vowed to me, 
Whose very soul was twin'd within my own, 
Dearer than all — gone, gone, and I alone 
Am left, left desokte. The stars shine on ; 
The perfum'd breezes whisper low and sof t— 
They only mock me, while my sobbing heart 

Pours out its tears of blood. ^The shadows still 

Are passing slowly on, and torture me 

With visions of the joys that might have been. 

Too late, too late ; that one harsh word withheld, 

Had sav'd my living with a death-cold heart ; 

And sav'd my darling's life, that ebb'd away. 

Upon the scorching sands of India's olime, 

¥/liere my last taunt had driven him. 

Battling with England's foes, and with my name. 

Last on his dying lips, my hair against his heart. 

He died — ^my brave, fair darling, fell and died. 

Not knowing how I lov'd him. 

Alas ! that one harsh word, 

Should wreck my whole life's happiness. 

I see him now, as the dark shades steal on. 

The same sad smile upon his grave kind face. 

As when in happier times, I used to greet 

His welcome coming. 

With clenchM hands I strive. 

To close the visions from my aching eyes. 

In vain they still pass on, and deeper woe. 

Bring to my mourning heart. Shine on, ye stars ; 

And breezes, carry messages of love 

To happier hearts than mine— that, that is desolate. 



TO BE BETUBNED, 

" Pray take pity upon me, my dear old 
friend ; gather up your belongings, and 
start at once for Elmwoods, like a dear, 
good soul as you are. I thought myself 
equal to any emergency which might 
arise in country housekeepings and hos- 
pitalities ; but that * not dreamt of in 
my philosophy' has come to pass, and 
I am conquered at last. I must ex- 
plain a little, however ; or my letter 
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will not have the desired effect of 
bringing you, post haste, to my aid. 

** It is just this, dearie : Our party of 
young visitors, from whom I expected 
so much amusement, are becoming, in 
plain words, a complete nuisance. They 
all steadily devote themselves to the 
occupation of love-making from morn- 
ing till night, while I get into a perfect 
fever of disgust at their sentimentality. 
I need scarcely tell you, my dear, that 
there is not a sujicrabundance of ro- 
mance in my composition ; and you 
will understand how much I am disap- 
pointed in our guests, when I say that 
they seem to have nothing else in 
their's. Mr. Sefton will have it that 
it was all to be expected — that I could 
not expect to turn Elmwoods into a 
blissful Arcadia, without having some 
love scenes in the programme. But 
that's all nonsense ; people in love are 
always ridiculous; and it's just the 
stupid love scenes which spoil every- 
thing — especially in this case, when 
the actors seem inclined to play at cross 
purposes with me. 

** Nevertheless, here they are, and here 
they must remain, for the time they are 
invited; and I was worrying about it 
last night, when the happy thought 
occun*ed to me that you are just the 
person, above all others, able to relieve 
me. I know that playing propriety to 
two or three sets of lovers, will be no 
irksome task to you, dearie; and, 
therefore, I do not hesitate to beg you 
to come to me as soon as you possibly 
can." 

" No ; you could not be justly ac- 
cused of having the least tendency to 
romance, Jane;" I thought, as I folded 
her letter, and set about making the 
necessary preparations for flitting from 
my modest cottage at Kichmond to the 
aristocratic Elmwoods; the fine estate 
which my former pupil, Jane Edwards, 
had married with Mr. Sefton and oc- 
casional gout a few years since. So 
little had I and my factotum Janet to 
do in the way of preparation, how- 
ever, that I was comfortably packed oft' 
by the early train to Lichfield the next 
morning. Hiring a conveyance from 
thence, I arrived at my destination 
early enough, I congratulated myself, 
for rest and a chat with Jane before 
the dinner hour. But no Jane was 
'there to receive mo — their mistress and 



her visitors were at an archery meeting 
some miles distant, from which she 
would, probably, return late, said the 
servant. I received a courteous wel- 
come, nevertheless ; for the master of 
the house hobbled forth from his own 
especial den to greet me. 

**You are really a friend in need, 
Miss Seward I Jane will be delighted 
to find you here on her return. I dare- 
say she has told you that she is a 
little bored just now, and yon can be 
of great assistance to her. Will jrou 
do me the kindness to see the house- 
keeper, and give orders about your 
room, &o. ? I will send her to you 
immediately ;" and he left me 'wdth the 
impression that either my star was in 
the ascendant, or gout was not ; for I 
had never seen him exert himself to 
such an extent for any one before. 

I had little to say but a few kind 
words to my old friend, Mrs. Dawson, 
the housekeeper. My ** belongings " 
had been already conveyed to Miss 
Seward's room, as it was always called 
— one kept sacred to my use ever since 
Jane had been mistress of Elmwoods ; 
and every luxury that money could pur- 
chase was there for my comfort. Every 
inducement that she and Mr. Sefton 
could think of, had been offered me to 
make their's my permanent home ; but 
Janet and I had not been able to make 
up our minds to give up the habits we 
had grown into, and the independent 
freedom of our cottage life. We 
thought my three hundred a year a very 
large income indeed, and were in a con- 
tinued state of wonder at the great 
things it could do. This may be ac- 
counted for, by the explanation that I 
had grown prematurely old with hard 
work before this fortune was bequeathed 
me by a distant relative. 

I toiled all my best days as a second- 
rate governess ; for, not being proficient 
in the innumerable accomplishments 
just then becoming indispensable, I was 
not able to finish my pupils, and was 
remunerated accordingly. In those 
working days, I made the acquaintance 
of Janet, who had grown to past middle 
life as the overworked servant in a 
boarding-house, which I had been glad 
to call my home occasionally. She won 
my heart by her uncomplaining gentle- 
ness and delicately expressed sympathy 
for my own lonely state ; and on coming 
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in to my fortuno, I hastened to offer 
her a comfortable home. 

Dear old Janet! Were it not that 
she stoutly insists upon keeping up 
my dignity by shutting me away in the 
miniature drawing-room of Rose Cot- 
tage — pertinaciously walking a few 
steps behind me when taking my con- 
stitutional — impressing my grandeur 
upon her helpmate Susan, and so forth, 
we might have long since degenerated 
into intimate friends. But the outward 
state she so religiously keeps up is a 
safeguard against this; although it 
would perhaps be unwise to introduce 
you to our company when Susan is out 
of the way, and the eyes of the world 
are not on us, or you might think that 
I was deficient in dignity, and that 
Janet had not been duly imbued in her 
youth with a proper awe of her betters, 
for really at these times we are very 
confidential indeed. 

Havingchanged ray travelling costume, 
and dined in solitaiy state, I went to 
.Jane s morning room — ^wheeled an easy 
chair towards the open window, and 
comfortably settled down for an hour or 
two's rest, before the return of the party ; 
benignly enjoying the lovely prospect. 
Undoubtedly Elm woods is a very beautiful 
place, the fine old Elizabethan-built 
house forming a very picturesque centre 
to the large, undulating and well-wooded 
park. The window at which I sat com- 
mands two or three views ; one down 
through a green valley to a point of the 
glittering lake — another of a drive, 
shaded by a triple row of elms, which, 
but for the hint of a delicate spirein 
the far distance would seem endless — 
and, again of the beautiful, not too trim, 
flower gardens and shrubberies about the 
house. The terrace and slopes which 
front the house, are not visible from this 
room ; the former terminating at the 
comer, which is at right angles with the 
window. Yes, it is a very beautiful 
place ; and Jane Edwards did not over- 
estimate the value of Mr. Sefton's posses- 
sions, when she chocked them off on 
her fingers to her mother and myself, 
just after his proposal. 

Mrs. Edwards, a gentlewoman in the 
best sense of the term, for whom I had 
a sincere affection, was a major's widow, 
with little besides the pension to sub- 
sist on and educate her only child ; thus 
my services were all she could command 



for Jane, who was under my care some 
years. The latter did not inherit her 
mother's refined sensitive nature^ and 
was a great deal fitter to battle through 
a life of difficulties. She was a large, 
handsome girl, frank, generous, truthful, 
and decidedly clever or sharp. She 
made the most of all I could teach her, 
and had there been a little leaven of 
sentiment or imagination in her charac- 
ter, would have been far above the aver* 
age girls of her own age. I am writing 
according to my own notions about 
heroines ; and you must pleaso to re- 
member that I am an old woman, not 
quite reconciled to the idea, that imagi- 
nation and " all that sort of thing," is 
out of date now. 

Was it necessary to read the poets, 
Jane Edwards made a regular business 
of it, going straight through from 
Chaucer to Tliompson — so much allotted 
to each day, without the least sign of 
appreciation or comment, beyond a sigh 
of relief when a volume was pronounced 
finished; or such a sentence as, "Now 
for Spenser, Miss Seward;" frankly 
wondering how such a mass of rhyme 
had accumulated, but adding that al- 
though, in her opinion, poetry was great 
nonsense, as it. was well received in 
good society, it was quite necessary to 
master it. On receiving an offer from 
Mr. Sefton, she asked her mother and 
myself to congratulate her on having 
made a great success in life ; and laughed 
heartily at our anxious faces and hesi- 
tating remarks about his age, ill-health, 
&c. 

"Oh ! there is no perfect happiness — 
one can't expect to have everything, 
you know," she answered cheerfully. 
" But we should look on the bright side 
of the picture — think of my being mis- 
tress of Elmwoods." 

" I would rather think of you in a 
much humbler home, with love to 
brighten it, darling," murmured her 
mother. 

" Dear me, mamma ! I should think 
you have had quite enough of love in 
a cottage . Surely you have not forgotten 
how poor pa used to grumble, when he 
was ill, about the want of comfort in 
that wretched little furnished house we 
had. You and Miss Seward look as 
dolefully at me as if I were going to be 
a martyr to all sorts of miseries. Not 
a bit of it I I know what I am about, 
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and I can assure yon, I look forward to a 
very pleasant life at Elmwoods. I must 
have yon both with me, of course, and 
m soon prove to you I am happy enough. 
As to the gout, and all that sort of thing, 
I will see that Mr. Sefton is well at- 
tended when the fits are on, and when 
he is convalescent, will do my best to 
be a cheerful companion. I shall get on 
well enough — ^better, I hope, than little 
Bosa Leighton, who married for love, 
and is so dissatisfied now with her bar- 
gain." 

And she did get on well — ^her mother, 
whose gentle spirit passed away a few 
months after her daughter's marriage, 
died comforted by the assurance that Jane 
was quite happy in her own way. Mr. 
Sefton had truly no cause to complain 
of his young wife ; she did her wifely 
duty, as she did everything else she 
undertook — thoroughly. Took to m anag* 
ing very naturally — drove her ponies 
about in a quiet matronly manner— did 
not set up for a beauty, or become objec- 
tionable in any way whatever, said her 
country neighbours ; in fact, she was 
quoted as a pattern to all marriageable 
girls. 

I suppose I must have fallen asleep^ 
for I was half conscious of the sound 
of voices some time before I quite real- 
ized where I was, and that somebody 
was talking very near to me — as I after- 
wards found, at the end of the terrace 
fronting the house — ^near the window 
at which I sat, yet out of sight. 

" And what is she like ?" said a very 
agreeable manly voice. 

" Oh ! doubtless she is very nice, you 
know, but she seems such a cold nature, 
so reserved. Although we knew each 
other at school, she is almost as distant 
now as the fiirst day we met, in spite 
of my endeavours to win her confi- 
dence." 

I did not catch the murmured reply ; 
but J think it must have been ac- 
companied by a pressure of the hand, 
for there was a pretty little baby 
scream. 

"I declare, your ring has hurt me 
dreadfully ! — ^look, there is quite a red 
mark on this side of my finger." 

An earnest apology, and a pause while 
the "red mark" was inspected. Then 
he asked carelessly, as if merely for 
an excuse for continuing the conver- 
8ati<m, " Is she good looking ?" 



<'0h dear, no! decidedly plain. A^ 
least that is the verdict here." 

I heard their retreating steps, and uncon- 
sciously exclaimed aloud, "Of whom can 
they be speaking ?" 

" I think, of me," quietly acswered a voice 
behind me. 

I turned hastily round, and faced a young 
girl. She was sitting in a low chair, an 
open book resting in her lap, and the first 
glance showed me that the conversation 
might have referred to her. 

" Certainly not handsome," was'my mental 
echo to the opinion just passed upon her. 
Notwithstanding, I should have hesitated to 
use the decided word ''plain" in attempting 
describe her. The low brow was too broad 
— ^the brown eyes and hair had too much 
light in them, to come under that denomina- 
tion ; and if her mouth were a little large, 
and the lines of beauty missing in the gene- 
ral contour of her face, even at this moment 
the whole expression was so bright and pure 
as to redeem the rest from the charge of 
ugliness. 

"You bear it very philosophically," I 
said, amused by her cheerful contented air. 

" Because I have been obliged to accept 
the fact long since, and am quite used to it," 
she answered, smiling. 

**And the cold nature?" I asked; won 
by her genial manner to be as frank as 
herself. 

Her olive complexion was flooded with a 
rosy tint, and her eyes softened into an ex- 
pression which I thought her critics could 
never have seen, as 1 at once changed my 
own opinion. 

" Of that I do not intend to plead guilty 
— at least not to Miss Seward." With a 
gracefid little bow of introduction she went 
on, " I do not think you heard my name. 
It is Agnes, and I am the sister of John 
Medwin, the new curate of Burton." 

We warmly shook hands, and were at ease 
with each other at once. 

She went on : "A headache prevented 
my joining the archeiy party ; and hearing 
you had arrived, I came here in the hope 
that I might help you to wile away the time 
until Mrs. Sefton's return. 

" You found' me asleep ?" 

'• Yes ; and I was reading when Flora 
commenced my introduction to you." 

"Who is she?" 

" The daughter of Colonel Greville, and 
the belle of the county." 

" And her companion ?" 

**l think he must be Sir Edward Sefton ; 
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he was expected to-day; Mr. Sefton's 
nepHew, you know," 

Here our tete-a-tdte was interrupted by 
the entrance of Jane. 

" Welcome, dearie, a thousand times ! 
This is kind, indeed I I did not hope for 
you so soon/' she said^ with a kiss on my 
oheek and a warm grasp of the hand. 

I answered a few words of greeting, and 
she went on — "You have been in good 
hands, I see. Is your head better, Agnes ?" 

** I am quite well now, Mrs, Sefton. Had 
you a full meeting ?" 

" Delightful— everybody there! As I 
expected, one of the Thompson girls carried 
off the ladies' prize-~and, as I did not ex- 
pect, the gentlemen's was won by your 
brother, after a tie with Sir Edward Sefton, 
who joined us there." 

*' Indeed I I did not think John was so 
proficient ; I must go and congratulate him," 
said Agnes, quitting the room. 

Jane linked her arm in mine, and we 
passed from the window, opening to the 
groimd, out into the open air. 

" Now for a comfortable chat, and a little 
of yonr sober advice, my dear old friend I 
and I must begin by assuring you that my 
letter did not express half my perplexities." 

''Ease your mind a little by letting me 
share them, my dear," I replied, amused at 
the idea of her asking anybody's advice — 
less than all, mine, for she was in the habit 
of calling me the most impractical old dear 
in the world. 

" Tes, of course ! but mind not to take 
the lover's part, for I don't think I could 
bear that, even from you. In the first 
place, you must know that I have an heiress, 
Edith Kailton, entrusted to my care by 
her widowed father, who is, I do believe, 
the proudest man in the three kingdoms, 
during his visit to his estates in America, 
and she has taken it into her head to fall 
in love with Mr. Medwin, the penniless 
curate of Burton. I invited Agnes Medwin 
to spend a couple of months here ; judging 
her, as I still do, the very best companion 
Edith could have, and being also sincerely 
glad to offer her a little change of scene. 
The brother and sister are enthusiastically 
attached to each other, and they live 
together. I remembered Miss Medwin's in- 
troduction of herself as the sister of John 
Medwin. and the belief and pride in him 
it implied. Well I of course, I could not 
have his sister here without asking Mr. 
Medwin to ride over whenever he felt in- 
clined ; and thus Edith and he have been a 



greal deal too much in the society of each 
other, and I am placed in a very awkward 
position." 

" He is not a favourite of yours, Jane ?" 

" On the contrary, there can be no doubt 
about his being a very good man ; and 
although I do not subscribe to some of his 
views, I have a very high opinion of him 
personally. But that does not mend matters 
a bit." 

" Does he not return Miss Bailton's love ?" 
I asked, wisely thinking I had found the 
clue to the cause of Jane's anxiety. 

" Why, of couse he does !" she exclaimed, 
looking at me with an astonished air. ' ' What 
man would not reciprocate the attachment 
of a girl with a fortune like hers !** 

" Number two ?" I said smilingly. 

" Well, number two is a bad case also ; 
but not so bad. Arthur Lawrence, one of 
Mr. Sefton's nephews, waiting here for his 
appointment to a regiment, and quite a boy, 
is conducting himself in the maddest manner 
about Flora Greville (who by the way is the 
most lovely, bewitching, child-like little crea- 
ture you ever saw), and I see no present chance 
of getting rid of him. Mr. Sefton docs not 
seem inclined to send him off, and I do not 
like to press the matter, as Arthur is a rela- 
tive of his." 

"And Miss Greville?" 

" Ah, she is too sensible — ^has too much 
knowledge of the world to be drawn into 
an engagement of that kind. Flora is not 
at all inclined to waste her best days in 
tramping about after a marching regiment ; 
or to be a household drudge to any man." 

" Bewitching, child-like, sensible, worldly ; 
rather an odd mixture of qualities, Jane." 

She laughed good-humouredly. "Well, 
well, my dear, you will soon learn, like every 
one else, to acknowledge that they form a 
very attractive whole. Let me see," she con- 
tinued ; " have I introduced you to all my 
visitors ?" — and falling into her old business 
manner, she checked them off on her fingers. 
"Edith Eailton, Flora Greville, Agnes 
Medwin, John ditto, Arthur Lawrenoia — 
no ! — Tliere is Sir Edward Sefton, the un- 
manageable and unmarriagcable, as he is 
called." 

"Unmarriagcable ! then you will be 
spared anxiety on his account, if you take 
care to inform your lady guests of the fact." 

She gave a little side-look at me, and 
paused a moment, as if cogitating whether 
it were best to t«ll me, ere she replied hesi- 
tatingly, " Well, to tell the truth, dearie, I 
had a sort of plan in my head when I 
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inyited him. It's quite time he should think 
of settling down now ; and I have an idea 
that Flora Greville would make him a 
charming httle wife — ^I know he greatly 
admires her." 

" Dear me, Jane ! it's quite refreshing to 
catch you plotting a love match." 

" But it would'nt be merely a love match 
— ^there would be nothing silly about it, and 
every one concerned would be agreeable. 
In the first place, he would be a very ehgible 
husband for her ; and, in the second, as he 
is next heir to Elmwoods, it would be much 
pleasanter for me to be on good terms with 
his wife, which I certainly should be, ?i 
Flora were his choice." 

, She went on rather hurriedly, as if to 
escape being jested about her scheme. 

" So now you are acquainted with the 
exact position of affairs. What do you 
think ? What can I do about Edith and 
John Medwin ?" 

" That seems the most difficult problem, 
certainly, my dear; but since the father's 
pride appears to be the only obstacle, would'nt 
it be best to try to interest him in Mr. 
Medwin's favour, in the first place ?" 

** Well, I don't know what would be best to 
do, really ; I must think it over. Then that 
absurd boy, Arthur — ^he is so very violent 
about Flora, that I declare I am afraid he 
will do something dreadful, if Edward pays 
her any attention. Between ourselves, 
dearie, I have allowed him to spoil two of 
the best horses in the stable, and drawn 
largely on my banker, in the hope of pacify- 
ing him that way — but it was no use." 

I could not help laughing heartily at her 
good-natured perplexity. *'You should 
have tried a counter-irritant, Jane; an oppo- 
site style of beauty, for instance. But, 
seriously, I do really not see much cause for 
anxiety in that quarter — flames of that kind 
soon bum themselves out." 

I said this with a slight involuntary feel- 
ing of prejudice against the charming cause 
of her nephew's misery. 

" I should be very glad to think so ; and 
you will be better able to judge when you 
have passed a few days here, won't you ? 
We will hunt them all up, and you can begin 
your observations at once." 

No hunting up, however, was necessary — 
as we went round the house we came upon 
two unmistakeable lovers. Leaning on the 
balustrade watching the sunset, was a slight, 
fair, gentle-looking girl, attended by a 
gentleman, who appeared content to gaze at 
its rosy r^ection in her face. His frank. 



manly bearing, and handsome Saxon face, 
seemed a very fitting contrast to her 
feminine softness of outline, I thought, as 
we drew nearer. 

" Miss Eailton, Mr. Medwin, — Miss 
Seward ;" said Jane, with a slight contrac- 
tion of her brows ; and, after we had ex- 
changed a few words, she continued, '' Are 
you not afraid of taking cold, Edith ?" 

*'It was so warm in the house, Mrs. 
Sefton," replied the young girl, blushing 
deeply, as she went in with us. 
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Loavo mo to my crown of sorrow, 

Wearing it alone ; 
Darknovs fades so fast, to-morrow 

Soon will claim its own ; 
Leave me then this night, to bon-ow 

Hope from Heaven's throne. 

Vanished forms are floating round mo, 

In a shadowy throng ; 
Voices lov'd, whose spell once bound me ; 

Voices silent long. 
Welcome all I this night has found mo 

Struggling to be strong. 

Memory's sting is ambush'd lying, 

'TwUl strike home at last ; 
When the hour of grace is dying, 

And our time is past ; 
When day's radiance swift is flying, 

And night cotneth fast. 

Heav'n has no harsher scourges. 

When the grave divides. 
When a lov'd one's being merges 

In light, from our sides ; 
Then ** the long forgotten " surges, 

Like the rolling tides. 

When the shades of night are closing; 

Fast ai'ound his head ; 
While our eyes seek him reposing, 

As the spirit fled. 
And with whiten'd faces closing. 

Silent round his bed. 

When the clay-cold clods in falling, 

On his tomb i*ebound ; 
And the death-bell tolls, appalling 

In its solemn sound ; 
Many a saddened echo caUing, 

From the mourners round. 

Wlien the burning tears are welling. 

From our heart and eyes ; 
Breasts are heaving, souls are swelling, 

In their agonies ; 
Vain we strive to soothe rebelling 

Thoughts that will arise. 
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Then we think with hearts nigh broken. 

Of love nnretum'd ; 
Of those harsh words, harshly spoken, 

When resentment burned ; 
Kindly looks withheld, the token 

For which he had yeam*d. 

God had given from the dawning 

Of the morning sun ; 
Yet we went our way, but scorning, 

Till the day was done ; 
Why work'd we not in the morning? 

N<nv^ the night has come. 

Vain to long for daylight's beaming, 

When the darkness murk, 
Chases fast the eve's last gleaming, 

Now no man may work. 
Only snares of treacherous seeming 

In the future lurk. 

Work while yet the summer's gloiy. 

Beams upon your brow ; 
Heed not phantom pleasure's story. 

Use your good gifts now ; 
Soon shall winter, bleak and hoary, 

Call you from the plough. 

Lest ** the bridegroom's coming," thrilling 

Every list* ning ear. 
Find us with our lamps still filling, 

While his train is near ; 
And our listless eyes unwilling, 

See his face appear. 



FREEDOM. 

We hear of fighting for freedom — of 
giving freedom to an enslaved people — of 
Becuring freedom through equitable laws 
and administration, and similar expressions, 
as though freedom were some commercial 
commodity for which nations are dependent 
only on extraneous sources, on certain forms 
of governments, or on the caprices of indi- 
viduals. There is a mistaken enthusiasm 
which believes that nothing more is neces- 
sary than to loosen the grasp of tyranny ; 
and that the pressure once removed, the 
assumption of the position and circum- 
stances of a free community would be a 
necessary consequence. Such an error 
doubtlessly arises from an absence of reflec- 
tion on the causes of oppression, on the 
degree in which these causes were preventi- 
ble, as to whether the prominent national 
traits are compatible with a state of liberty, 
and such consistent and sustained efforts 
have been made to attain it as to denote an 
aptitude for its permanent possession. Ex- 
perience proves liberty to be the result of 
successive developments, the crowning 
point of a series of victories of national 
energy over established power ; and hence, 



when certain preliminary conditions are 
wanting, there can be small grounds for the 
supposition that any accession of liberty, 
which might arise from foreign intervention, 
would be a lasting benefit. 

The circumstances under which alone 
freedom has hitherto been achieved, point to 
its foundations as existing, not in form, but 
in spirit, showing it to be an out-growth 
from the individual character which, extend- 
ing into the circumstances of society, be- 
comes concreted in the forms best calculated 
to maintain it ; and that no mere system, 
however perfect, no circumstances, however 
necessary as accompaniments, are alone 
capable of producing it — ^that, in fact, real 
freedom can be traced only to those moral 
traits, those regulating and restraining in- 
fluences, 60 indispensable to its preservation. 
To what did the nations, which in former 
times successfully resisted the imposition of 
a foreign yoke, often maintaining their in- 
dependence, even where there was the 
greatest discrepancy of power and resources, 
owe their immunity, if not to the moral 
qualities for which they were distinguished? 
Bravery might have been the proximate 
cause; but to what was the bravery of 
of resistance due ? It is matter of history 
that mere hardihood has generally been at 
the service of those best able to reward it 
— an animal instinct, delighting in warfare 
for its own sake, and too little given to 
reflection to understand the motives of 
enlightened patriotism. We have the same 
fact exemplified negatively, but no less dis- 
tinctly, in existing communities, wherein 
the growth of freedom has been checked 
by the agency of characteristic moral defects 
— ^proving, moreover, that neither intellec- 
tual culture, nor such social progress as 
depends on an advance in arts, science, 
politeness, and the possession of the con- 
veniences and elegancies of life, can render 
a state permanently free. We have an in- 
stance, in one state, of the arts of life being 
carried to the highest point, of an amenity 
of manners and development of intellect 
almost unrivalled, and yet of the inefficacy 
of these conditions in warding off a state 
of almost despotic tyranny which has crept 
in through one prominent source of moral 
bondage, the vanity of military renown. 
In another, whei*e the constitution was 
framed expressly with the view of giving 
liberty free play, wherein every obstacle to 
its growth was theoretically eliininated, the 
mighty anticipations of its founders are 
slow of realization, and the growth of that 
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liberty on a grand scale, of which the world 
has never yet seen an example, has been 
restricted by the violence of party spiiit, 
an inordinate love of extensive dominion, 
and the ambition of arriving at the full 
stature of national growth without the 
necessary gradual process of national 
development. In all cases where liberty 
is circumscribed, will be found a similar 
cause in operation, some prominent moral 
defect, not only producing but clearly 
apparent in, the oppressing agency. 

And if minor defects place a weapon in 
the hands of tyranny, how much more do 
the deeper vices, by which the intellectual 
powers ai*e held in abeyance, and the whole 
character degraded. The periods in the 
history of a nation, most distinguished by 
the exercise of despotic power, have com- 
monly been those in which the greatest 
licentiousness prevailed — a circumstance not 
wonderful when we consider the tendency 
of the sensual qualities to restrict the 
ambition within the narrow sphere of their 
gratification, and to disregard any object 
which does not minister to this end. In 
Such a case, people possessing one grand 
attribute of Hberty, the power to act as 
they please, do not dream that they ai-e 
held by any necessity, that their vices may 
be fostered, and rendered the safety valve by 
which otherwise dangerous energies are 
allowed to escape and become harmless. 
Hence the poHcy that takes advantage of 
individual weakness, and encourages de- 
basing amusements and occupations, is a 
safe as well as a sure one, since it not only 
undermines the energies but closes the eyes 
to the necessity of resistance ; and if the 
attainment of freedom is a difficult task, 
when the powers are duly marshalled and on 
the watch, how impossible does it become 
when the sentinel is drugged at his post. 

In our own country, more than in most 
others, we have an instance of the influence of 
morality in assisting, as well as that of 
immorality, in thwarting the development of 
freedom; inasmuch as, having freed our- 
selves from the restraints of despotic power, 
our social state depends more exclusively on 
om* own desires and efforts. In the liberty 
we have already achieved may be traced the 
action of great moral motives, manifest in 
the persistency with which, through the 
whole of our history, from the signing of 
Magna Oharta, down to the carrying of 
the Beform BUI, and subsequent liberal 
measures, we have broken, one after the 
other, the bonds that restrained our free 



action ; as well as in the moderation with 
which these successive emancipations have 
been effected. In these great results may 
be traced a magnaminity and love of 
fau* play, for which, as a nation, the 
English are conspicuous, and which show 
them to have been actuated more by the 
love of justice than by the mere caprice 
of ambition or consciousness of power. 
But quitting this broad political ground, 
and entering upon the narrower sphere of 
social life, it must be confessed we are far 
from being able to boast a corresponding 
superiority. Can we be said to be in any 
deep sense a free people, so long as there 
exists among us a class bom into a state of 
degradation, from which they are power- 
less to free themselves — so long as starva- 
tion and repletion are to be found in such 
close proximity, and those numerous ano- 
malies with which society abounds, still 
exist? And what department of life is 
there that does not bear traces of bondage ? 
In religion, where perfect freedom might be 
expected, inasmuch as its primaiy principle 
is charity and sufferance, the narrowness of 
restraint seems to have attained its acme. 
To what misconceptions does he expose 
himself, who attempts to transcend the pre- 
scribed limits of interpretation — ^to fix new 
meanings on those old sentences which he 
finds to teem with truth in all directions — 
to transmit them distilled through the 
alembic of his best perceptions, and thus 
to exercise that liberty of thought, without 
which true belief is impossible ? What is 
the formation of sect, but the isolation of 
some grand principle from its natural con- 
nection with all others ? How is a great 
idea stifled in the attempt to embody it in 
too definite a form — its vitaHty crushed out 
by sectarian distinctions which will not 
allow of its expansion; and Christianity 
itself, which is but another name for 
unanimity, become the occasion for endless 
divisions and subdivisions, because it is 
considered more in accordance with its 
dictates to perpetuate petty differences by 
formal distinctions, than to recognise the 
right of free thought on the subject, among 
those who confess its spirit I If we take 
the sphere of science, where it might be 
supposed there would be no other restraints 
than an adherence to proved rules and facts, 
do wo not find prejudice incessantly striv- 
ing to restrict the compass of research and 
enquiry? Of what are the rancours and 
jealousies so frequently to be found among 
scientific men indicative, but of too entire 
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a subjugation to prescribed rules and bygone 
formulas on their own part, and a desire to 
fetter in others the enterprise which, not 
contented with such conclusions, endeavours 
to eliminate new principles, to establish 
theory on the broadest possible foundations, 
and thus to bring it within the category of 
true science ? In art, at least, we might 
expect to find an elevating influence that 
would lift the devotee out of the petty 
sphere of such prejudices, raise the mind 
by a contemplation of the lofty aspects of 
Nature, and a perception of their true 
significance ; yet, even hero, do caprices 
and jealousies show themselves continually 
on the watch, to thwart the free play of 
genius, and lay their ban on all that exceeds 
their own powers or comprehension. In 
the ordinary intercDurse of life, where the 
thoughts and actions of each individual 
can have less interest for others than in the 
narrow circle of special pursuits, it might 
with reason be concluded that liberty would 
bo far less restricted ; but in this, also, is 
the everlasting chain, by which it is sought 
to bind every one to a certain routine, as 
apparent as elsewhere — perhaps even more 
80 — and especially among that class which, 
from education and associations, one would 
suppose most fitted to dispense with it. 
And here also is its existence as clearly due 
to moral defects. What is the origin of 
the etiquette, by whose arbitary laws polite 
society is fettered, but the necessity it has 
found itself under of imposing restrictions 
on tendencies which cannot safely be trusted 
to their own guidance ? Where would be 
the necessity of formalising rules of polite- 
ness among educated persons, if true good- 
nature and disinterestedness were the rule 
instead of being the exception ? That they are 
not the result of these qualities, nor of that 
true refinement to be found even among the 
lowest ranks of life, is proved by the fact 
that there exists a code of manners in one 
section of society, that another can know 
nothing of except by actual initiation ; 
that they are not mere capricious and useless 
forms, is evident in the rigour with which 
they are enforced; and hence it is but 
natural to infer that they are restrictions 
that can only be dispensed with as the 
character becomes elevated. And as we 
descend in the scale of society, what anxie- 
ties and struggles do we find to attain a 
position among those thus fettered ! How 
rare the appreciation of those humbler cir- 
cumstances that allow free expansion to the 
genuine qualities, of which the artificial 



refinements of high life are but the shadow 
and counterfeits ! How numerous the proofs 
that there exists in all ranks the disposition 
to a voluntary subjection to artificial re- 
traints, more or less developed into a system ! 
Who is there that is not to some extent the 
victim of the evil tendencies by which these 
social tyrannies have been produced, even 
when untainted by them? The boasted 
independence — the power to speak and act 
without restriction or disguise — supposed to 
belong by birthright to the sturdy Briton — 
is it not, in the generality of cases, a myth ? 
Our freedom, great as it is in some direc- 
tions, is circimiscribed by hard limitations in 
others. The bonds may hang loosely, but 
they are there ; and, directly we act in 
accordance with our own true sentiments, 
no matter how reasonable these may be, 
they are drawn tight enough by those whose 
prejudices or interests we cross. 

Wb have said that the chains by which 
nations or individuals are bound, are forged 
out of their vices or vanities ; but it by no 
means follows that all who are so oppressed 
are vicious, or even weak, otherwise than 
physically. There are doubtlessly millions, 
mere ciphers, politically and socially, who 
yet have both the aspirations after, and the 
fitness for self-government. Even among 
the masses, as the invidious term goes, un- 
fitness for a higher and more influential 
position is in general nothing more than 
the effect of ignorance, rendering them 
helpless or indifferent. Even were it not 
so, there jvould be no excuse for those who 
tyrannize over them ; for it is impossible, 
or at any rate improbable, that they can 
improve so long as they have no liberty of 
action. To say, therefore, that servitude, 
or entire dependence, is their proper condi- 
tion, is absurd, on any grounds of justice. 
And, as entire freedom cannot exist apart from 
the exercise of power, because the absence 
of this implies a helpless dependence on 
others ; the freedom of a country is neces- 
sarily measured by the extent to which its 
inhabitants participate in its government ; 
although a common opinion is, that power 
among the majority, is but another name 
for slavery among the minority. The re- 
verse has hitherto been the case in the 
world*s history, and there is no reason for 
supposing that it will ever be otherwise. 
The worst that can be alleged of the mil- 
lions composing the under strata of society is, 
that they are too ignorant to understand iheii 
true interests ; and hence, that if political 
freedom were suddenly and unconditionally 
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granted, a disruption of society would 
ensue. If this be so, it is the duty of a 
paternal government to teach them the 
necessary lesson, as far as lies in its power ; 
not merely through books, but through every 
means which may lead them to reflect ; and, 
among these, the resposibilities attaching to 
the exercise of some degree of power, at 
once a means and an end, is a most impor- 
tant agent. To affiizn that no liberty of 
action can be granted until the capability to 
use it properly has been shown, is to use the 
logic of the facetious schoolmaster in the old 
spelling-book, who flogged a boy for going 
into the water because he could not swim ; 
in both cases the essential point is, that 
those to whom the element is new should 
not get out of their depth. 

Speculations on the fonn of government 
under which a free state can best thrive, is be- 
side the question, as these must be a natural 
outgrowth from the tendencies of the 
people. We should not be a whit freer, by 
the establishment among us of the purest 
form of repubhcanism, because the latent 
causes of our slavery, which are beyond the 
reach of form, would still be there. The 
grand point to be kept in ^dew is, that 
among the multitude, there is an amoimt of 
power, moral and intellectual, requiring to 
be evolved and utilized for the general 
benefit, instead of being, as is now the case, 
wasted, or worse, becoming a moral poison 
for want of proper direction. Provided that 
this be brought to the surface, and employed 
for the good of society, the form which the 
latter may ultimately assume may be safely 
left to reveal itself. 



(A la " The Forsaken.'') 

He strode along the river's side, 

His footsteps crush' d the crumbling sand; 
And oft lie brush' d the tears away, 

That, falling, soil'd his lily hand. 
Ho wept ; but, as the lizards squeak'd, 

Ho uttered with a childish cry, 
*' She will not come ; 1 know her well ; 

She leaves mo here to pine and die." 

And still ho strode, as years went round, 

Unmindful of the cloudn of smoke ; 
Ho did not catch the cruel point 

Of some imfocling bargee's joke. 
Ho gaz'd upon the muddy sti-eam, 

A single drop bedew' d each eye, 
" She will not come ; I know her well ; 

Sho leaves me hero alone to cry." 



She did not come, although he cried, 

And tore his locks of sandy hair, 
Of river weeds he made a crown, 

To keep his poor head from the air. 
By chance should a plump nursemaid pass ; 

He starts, and shouts with mani:ic cry : 
" She will not come ; I know she won't; 

She leaves mo here alono to cry." 



THE BOWING MAN'S FIELD-DAY. 



The title of this paper may at first sight 
appear to be a direct contradiction ; and will 
be seized upon, no doubt, by captious critics, 
as showing an absence of knowledge of his 
subject by the writer at the outset ; but we 
must e'en grin and bear their displeasure, 
as, after a careful hunt through the volu- 
minous pages of a ** Walker," we can find 
no word or words that would express our 
meaning so well as the above. We will ad- 
mit, therefore, to save argument, that we are 
entirely in the wrong, that we have not the 
shadow of a reason to entitle the Metropo- 
litan Bowing Clubs' turn-out, a ''Field-day," 
inasmuch as they performed their feats upon 
aqua instabile, and not on terra firma ; we 
will admit our general ignorance of our 
subject ; and, having now "done" the critics, 
will proceed to the consideration of our 
topic. 

On the 14th ultimo, Putney, "our Putney,*' 
rich as it is and has been from time imme- 
morial in aquatic displays, was destined to 
witness the inauguration of a regatta, that 
is henceforth to become part and parcel of 
the year's sport ; and, in fact, to take the 
lead of all other regattas in the kingdom. 

For many years, the amateur races that 
used to be included in the Thames Na- 
tional Eegatta were expunged from the 
rowing programme, chiefly for the reason 
that the number of clubs being so much 
smaller than at present, the prizes were 
monopolised by perhaps one club, and the 
incentive of rowing was thereby done away 
with; another cause, probably, being the 
feeling against a mixed regatta — ^unless the 
amateur element predominated, gained way, 
and caused, in time, the entire absence of 
" the gentlemen " from the scene. This 
feeling exists as much, if not more, now 
than ever ; as, although this year there was 
an attempt to revive the old system, and a 
few crews did enter for the amateiu* races, 
still the interest they caused was very 
very feeble, and we doubt much if the expe- 
riment win be again tried. 

The particular reason of its failure we 
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cannot tell, but there are a large number of 
amall objections to be raised against the 
conjunction of forces ; small in themselves, 
but in the aggregate forming an imposing 
array. One of the best we belieye to be the 
large numbers of the yery lowest of the in- 
habitants of Botherhithe, Wapping, and 
adjacent parishes which this regatta brings 
down, thereby preventing respectable per- 
sons either standing upon the bank or 
rowing on the water; in the former position, 
they stand a " two to one'* chance of being 
precipitated into the river ; in the latter, 
their boat has a still better one of being 
smashed to atoms, as a nutshell under a 
Nasmyth hammer, by the enormous craft 
of the below-bridge gentry, who row about 
seeking whom to destroy, and apparently 
look upon it, as both their pleasure and 
their business to endanger the lives, as much 
as possible, of the peaceful residents and 
visitors; the former, at least, it is well 
known, possessing the harmlessness of 
doves, though, perhaps, lacking the wisdom 
of the antetype. 

On August the 8th of last year, through 
the exertions of the captains of the most 
prominent clubs, two races were com- 
menced that were the germs of the present 
Uetropolitan Begatta. A challenge was 
issued by the West London to the London 
Bowing Club, which resulted in an invi- 
tation being sent to all the Metropolitan 
Bowing Olubs, inviting them each to select 
an eight composed of men who had never 
successfully competed in open races ; who 
were, in fact, juniors; the whole to contend 
for the supremacy of the Thames Junior 
Eights. 

The invitation was accepted by seven 
clubs, and resulted in the London Bowing 
Club becoming victors ; at the same time, 
a pair-oared race was rowed, for which eight 
crews entered ; and again London, with 
Stinton and Fenner, were victorious. 

Since this, numerous meetings and consul- 
tations have been held, which finally resulted 
in a committee of management being formed, 
composed of captains of nearly all recognised 
amateur rowing clubs on the Thames, to 
raise the requisite funds, by subscription, to 

I defray the necessary expenses, which would 
U at first be very heavy ; as at the outset the 

II challenge prizes were to be provided ; which, 
11 as they were intended to be second to none 
I in value, would raise the first yeai^'s expense 

to nearly £1,000. 
All the clubs responded nobly, and the 
.- I necessaiy amount was raised in a very short 



time; and the committee certainly deserve 
eveiy praise for their arduous exertions in 
clearing away the obstacles that opposed 
them. This brings us down to the present 
time, and the regatta we wish to describe. 

The first race was put down on the card 
for 2.30 ; and by that time a large number 
of a better class of spectators than usually 
patronize Putney on its gala days covered the 
river's banks for some distance up. The 
whole of the shores were decorated with the 
colours of the diflFerent clubs, in the shape of 
banners depending from trees and flag-stafifs. 
and the pleasure barge, the *' Maria Wood," 
witness of so many regattas, was moored off 
some little distance above the L.B.C. boat- 
house. The band of the Coldstream Guards 
were engaged for the occasion, and enlivened 
the spectators by their music. They were 
stationed upon the deck of the barge, which 
was filled with fair and sympathising faces, 
each, of course, intensely interested in the 
day's proceedings, and evincing the most 
charming ignorance of everything aquatic, 
but '' so eager " to obtain knowledge ; all 
with relations, or something better still, in 
the crews about to contend in the forth- 
coming races, and wearing tiny bits of rib- 
band half concealed in their flowing drapery ; 
just enough to evince their interest, and not 
enough to make their bias unfemininely con- 
spicuous. 

There were three steamers supplied by the 
committee to follow up the races, and to each 
an umpire was appointed ; so that while one 
race had started, another could follow it 
without waiting for the return of the first 
umpire's steamer ; a good idea, if their 
object were only to finish the day's amuse- 
ment as quickly as possible ; but a mistaken 
one, if we may submit it, that the spectators 
on board No. 1 should be deprived of the 
view of perhaps two races out of three 
by the course chosen, as well as the racing 
partly spoiled through men being engaged 
in two consecutive races not being able to 
get back to the post in time to start for the 
second, as was the case in two or three 
instances. 

The day, though commencing wretchedly, 
after noon changed ; and there was, during the 
racing, just sufficient wind to make it plea- 
sant, and waft the music from the barge to 
the shore ; the river was covered Avith ves- 
sels of all manners of shapes and sizes, from 
the light-bounding wager-boat to the heaviest 
of heavy gigs ; but, fortunately, the Bother- 
hithe gentry were absent ; there were the 
usual fair attendants at a turn-out at Putney, 
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whether merely a Saturday afternoon, a race, 
or a regatta. The "Halcyon" crew, the 
Chelsea crew (the two young ladies in white 
kid gloves and black turbans), the Lambeth 
crew, composed of two pretty fair-haired 
girls in stripes, rowing their (apparently) 
mamma and sister out — all were present. 
Each of these fair crews patronise a dif- 
ferent class of vessel, viz., a four-oared plain 
gig, a double-sculling outrigged gig, and a 
light skiflF, respectively ; and the fact of 
such eyes looking upon the competitors 
must necessarily have proved greater incen- 
tives to plucky rowing than the prospect of 
the prizes themselves. On the whole, the river 
presented a gayer appearance than it has 
done for some years, with the exception of 
the two opening days of the clubs, which cer- 
tainly, vulgarly speaking, " took the shine " 
out of this as a demonstration ; but it is 
hardly fair to either to compare them toge- 
ther; as, in one instance, the object of the 
crews is to keep as xilose together as possible, 
consistent with a good appearance ; and in the 
other it is, at least as regards the one first in 
the race, just the opposite. 

The first race was rowed from Putney 
Aqueduct to Ohiswick Church; and the com- 
mittee having determined sensibly to inau- 
gurate this regatta by keeping strictly to the 
time put down for the races, thus setting 
committees of other regattas a good example, 
which they certainly need, and we hope will 
profit by, only one competitor — Mouflet, 
T.E,0. — out of the three entered was at the 
post in time ; the others, calculating, we 
suppose upon the usual half-hour they are 
allowed at Barnes, Kingston, &c. He, there- 
fore, rowed over. In the next heat, again, 
two out of the four entered were absent for 
the same reason. This heat was won by 
Monteuuis, of the L.E.O., and the third heat, 
in which four rowed, by Fisher, A.E.O. 

In the final heat for this, the Junior 
Sculls, Mr. Monteuuis, who is a Frenchman, 
and a member of both the London and Bou- 
logne Rowing Clubs, won from Fisher by 
four lengths. He was deservedly cheered 
and congratulated by the spectators on his 
rowing past the barge ; as much from the 
fact of his being a native of France as on 
account of his plucky rowing. In the recent 
regatta at Dunkerquoises he has been giving 
his countrymen "the benefit of his experience 
on the Thames," with the following satisfac- 
tory result (tide "Sporting Life"). He 
took the first prizes in a pair oar, and scul- 
ing (this latter against a field of ten compe- 
titors), and second in a four and six. If he 



continue his stay in France, he will no doubt 
be overwhelmed with an emharras de riches 
in the shape of pots and tankards. 

The two next heats were rowed over by 
Ryan, L.R.C.; and R. Wells, K.R.C., Pitt in 
the first, and Stinton and Michell, the 
amateur champion, in the second, having 
drawn. In the final, George Ryan, the popu- 
lar and fortunate member of the L.R.C., won 
easily from the Kingston man, "the parson's" 
oar sHpping ofiF Simmonds'. 

The next race was the contest of the day, 
and was almost the only one that seemed to 
cause much interest amongst the specta- 
tors ; viz. the Metropolitan Eights. Four 
crews came to the post ; the London, the 
Thames, the Twickenham, and West 
London; the first-named, the winners of 
last year, were the holders ; but, according 
to the rules provided, the crew that con- 
tended last year were ineligible for again 
rowing for it ; so a crew, with D. M. O'Leary 
as stroke, was selected to represent the club. 

There were no false starts, so harassing to 
juniors, and they all went away level. After 
a few strokes, Twickenham showed first, 
West London and Thames level, the latter 
rather wild, and London last. A little 
above the London Boat-house, Thames had 
gained second place by being steered close 
in shore out of the wind, Twickenham still 
leading by three quarters of their own 
length. At the Point, however, the Twick- 
enham and Thames were detui level. West 
London close up, and London two lengths 
astern. Farther up, Twickenham spurted, 
and again led by a quarter of a length ; the 
Thames and West London rowing splendidly 
level, oar and oar, and by sheer pluck rowing 
down the leaders, who, in crossing over, 
gave in, and fell into the third place. West 
London, bored by the Thames coxswain, 
still kept level, Twickenham about a length 
astern, and London apparently quite out of 
it. Their positions remained the same 
going through the bridges, which was 
covered with spectators, the Twickenham 
and London, perhaps, being each a little 
further behind. 

Up to this time it hod been a splendid 
race ; the betting on the leaders being 6 to 
4 on the West London, and it was a ques- 
tion of pluck, as the two crews had rowed 
a mile, oar and oar, but just before arriving 
at the " Doves," the Thames* stroke put on 
a dozen, his men answered, and for the firgt 
time in the race, they led by a length. West 
London tried hard to put it on ; but they were 
done, and getting the wash of the Thames* 
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boat completed their discomfiture. London, 
howeyer, had still a spurt left, and it took 
them a-head of the Twickenham when just 
on the goal, Twickenham thus occupying, 
as " Bell " remarks, " eyery position in the 
race, from first to last." They came in 
thus ; Thames first ; West London a length 
behind, and London a quarter of their own 
length a-head of Twickenham, and three 
lengths behind West London. 

It was a gallant race, and was won by 
sheer hard rowing, combined with good and 
constant training. No. 7, in the Thames' 
boat, was so exhausted, as to be compelled 
to be lifted out of his boat, and was taken 
on board the umpire's steamer. 

After the excitement on board the 
steamer had somewhat cooled, a fresh cause 
for excitement was o£fered by the sight of 
the crews entered for the Champion pairs 
rowing a splendid stem race leyel, at the 
bottom of the Ait, neither haying an inch 
of yantage. They were the two London 
pairs, May and Fenner, heroes of many 
a pair-oared race, and Willis and Graham, 
winners of the Layton pairs. They con- 
tinued in their relatiye positions until dose 
upon the post, when Willis and Ghraham 
beginning to go by, were fouled by May and 
Fenner, who were in their course ; and to 
eyeryone's regret, this race was giyen to the 
former by the foul. 

The winners were heartily congratulated 
and applauded, but great sympathy was 
expressed for the losers; who, although they 
won enough pots, to make one more or less of 
little object, still it is yery annoying to lose 
an almost won race by such a disc^preeable 
eontretempa, Willis and Graham seem, 
howeyer, to be the " coming pairs,'' and 
destined to follow in the footsteps of their 
confreres, Hood and Hodgson, and May and 
Fenner. 

The first heat of the Junior Fours was won 
after a hard tussle, by the North London, 
from the London and Excelsior, the latter, 
the only below-bridge crew, with the excep- 
tion of one of its members, Ellington, who 
drew for the Junior Sculls, making its ap- 
pearance in the regatta ; and for the second 
heat, a second London crew rowed oyer, the 
Twickenham crew haying had enough in 
the Metropolitan Eights. Four out of the 
fiye of the London were part of the crew 
that contended in the Junior Eights ; and, 
from their rowing in the latter, it appeared 
as though they were resenring themselyos 
for this race. They won it in the final 
from the North London, after a close race 



up to the Dung Wharf, when London came 
away, and won as they liked. 

llie Metropolitan Champion Cup for 
Senior eights, had only one entry, and the 
London rowed oyer for it, as they did in the 
Thames Oup for Senior Fours, as no one 
appeared to contest its possession. They 
thus obtained the two finest challenge cups 
by a walk oyer; certainly a bloodless yictory, 
much to be regretted, by themselyes as 
much as the spectators. 

The last eyent was the Metropolitan 
(Junior) Pair, the first heat of which was 
won by Catty and Badmall, Thames Bowing 
Club, from Hare and Pattison, Ariel Bow- 
ing Club ; Stinton and Seare, London Bow- 
ing Club, haying scratched. The Ariel 
crew led well through the bridge, and 
apparently had the race in hand, when 
Pattison, being suddenly attacked by illness, 
stopped, and the Thames crew paddled 
home. In the second heat, Mouflet, Thames 
Bowing Club, and Pitt, West London Bow- 
ing Club, rowed oyer, as there was again a 
disiftppointment. The two Shoolbreds and 
Smith and Gibbons were met by the steamer 
coming down, rowing up to the starting 
post in entire ignorance of the race haying 
started a quarter of an hour before, and 
eyen then was behind time. The dis- 
appointment will no doubt tend to their 
being more punctual for the future, as 
Gibbons, at least, missed two races through 
unpunctuality, the Pairs and the Sculls, both 
of which he was engaged in. 

In the final, the Thames pair beat the 
Amalgamated crew in a canter, the latter 
haying no chance ; thus, the whole of the 
prizes were diyided between the two clubs, 
the London and the Thames, though there 
were ten crews engaged; the former 
taking the Metropolitan and the Thames- 
Cups (both walks oyer) the Junior and 
Senior Sculls, the Champion Pairs, and 
the Junior Fours, the Thames taking the 
Metropolitan Eights and pairs, besides one 
of the cups for the second priase in the 
latter. 

We must not omit to chronicle the plucky 
manner in which Catty, who was No. 7 
in the Thames Eight, although so exhausted 
by his efforts in the seyere contest for the 
first of the two they are credited with, 
as to be obliged to be lifted out of the 
boat, and go on board the steamer to recoyer, 
determin^ still to contend for the Junior 
Pairs (with Badmall) against Hare and 
Pattison, in their heat; and positiyely, 
although the dose race, and consequent 
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severe exertion in the Eights had apparently 
disposed of any chance they might have 
had before, they won it from the whole of 
their opponents. 

This being the concluding event of the 
day, the winners proceeded on board the 
"Maria Wood." where the prizes had been 
on view the whole of the day surrounded 
by a crowd of admiring visitors; and it 
needed the whole available staff of the 
manufacturers present to prevent their being 
carried away bodily ; that is to say, merely 
to exhibit to their friends who had not been 
fortunate enough to get sufficiently close to 
the table to view them satisfactorily, on ac- 
count of the crowd. 

One young lady especially was most enthu- 
siastic in her praises of the Metropolitan Cup, 
which she pronounced '* a darling," much to 
the disgust apparently of a knot of her 
semi-juvenile admirers, who, no doubt, 
thought that the endearing epithet would 
have been better applied and more appre- 
ciated if bestowed upon one of themselves ; 
and that she was " wasting her sweetness on 
the dessert — vase.'' 

It was getting rapidly dusk ; and therefore 
the whole of the tankards, goblets, challenge 
prizes, &c., were speedily removed on deck, 
where Mr. Alderman Gabriel, who happened 
to be on board — and kindly agreed, at the 
request of the committee, to present them, 
as the Lord Mayor, who was to have per- 
formed that office, had been suddenly at- 
tacked by indisposition — ^was stationed. 

He was a most efficient substitute, and 
commenced the ceremony by recapitulating 
to his audience the manner in which the 
regatta had originated, and expressing his 
pleasure at the successful manner in which 
it had been carried out ; impressing on their 
minds that the only blot on the day's pro- 
ceedings had been the unpunctuality of the 
men entered for certain races, which caused 
those races, from which naturally good con- 
tests might have been expected, from the 
number of entries, to be merely walks over ; 
and the character and value of the prizes 
certainly deserved a harder struggle. 

He then proceeded to present the prizes 
individually to the winners, accompanying 
each with a short speech or happy remark, 
which called forth loud cheers at each pre- 
sentation ; the most enthusiastic being for 
Messrs. E. Monteuuis and (George Byan. We 
were particularly pleased to see the heai*ty 
manner in which the spectators, rowing men 
chiefly, expressed their sense of the plucky 
manner in which the former had won the 



Junior Sculls, and being a plain indication 
of the good feeling with which Frenchmen, 
or any foreigners who appear as our antago- 
nists in any athletic sports, are regarded by 
our rowing men. The cheers for Mr. Mon- 
teuuis were heartier even than those for 
their own countrj^men, and fully expressed 
the amicable feeling that exists, and the es- 
timation in which that gentleman is held. 

By the time the last goblet was presented 
it was quite dark ; and to wind up, three 
hearty cheers were given for the gentlemanly 
and suave manner in which Mr. Alderman 
Gabriel had performed his duties ; and the 
people inamediately proceeded to get on 
shore as fast as possible — ^more easily said 
than done ic some instances, as the number 
of boats was very inadequate to undertake 
the transit, and it was perfectly dark before 
they had all landed. The two winning 
clubs at least (we cannot give any informa- 
tion with regard to the others) kept up the 
festivities commenced at their club-rooms 
until a late hour ; and apparently, if we may 
judge from the condition of some of 
the members returning home, had made 
up in that evening for the training they had 
undergone in the preceding month. Some 
of them, though, were observed clasping to 
their breasts, what were presumed to be the 
tangible i-eward of their labours of the day, 
no doubt christened and rechristened with 
the juice of the grape ; and, however imable 
to maintain their own perfect perpendicular, 
they still managed to preserve their property 
uninjured. The Challenge Cups, however, 
miraculously disappeared on the night of 
the regatta, and our utmost efforfs have 
been useless, as yet, to discover their where- 
abouts ; all we know is, that the clubs have not 
got them up to this time, and the rest is a 
mystery. It is rumoured, however, that 
they have been deposited in the Tower, until 
a sufficiently strong room shall have been 
erected to receive them in Putney. 



THE SHAREHOLDERS OF PUTNEY 
BRIDGE. 



We are informed that the shareholders 
of Putney Bridge hold a (very extraor- 
dinary) general meeting in one of the 
unfinished boat-houses on the banks of 
the river, above the London Boat-houses, 
on Friday night last, between the. hours 
of twelve and one o'clock. It was neces- 
sary and indispensable for the purposes 
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of the meeting, that the place of assembly 
should be as close as possible to the 
bridge, whose welfare was about to be 
discussed ; but the feeling against the 
enlightened shareholders was so strong 
in Putney and Fulham, that they were 
afraid that they would be compelled to 
hold it in one of the toll-houses, for want 
of any other accommodation. 

Finally, by dint of much persuasion 
and abasement of spirit, they obtained 
permission to occupy the before-men- 
tioned boat-houses for the purpose ; and 
about half-past eleven o'clock, a miscel- 
laneous assemblage, consisting of three 
maiden ladies, whose imited ages was 
calculated to be approximate to 263; a 
florid party, whose avocation seemed to 
have been that of slaughtering cattle ; 
two more old maiden ladies ; a gentle- 
man having the appearance of a cross 
between a shoemaker and a prize-fighter, 
with a shade of the ostler thrown in ; 
and sundry aged and decrepid gentle- 
men, ornamented in front with shirt- 
frills and behind with brass buttons, wore 
seen by the solitary wanderer, return- 
ing to his domicile, proceeding to the 
meeting-house; the procession headed 
by a policeman, and the rear brought up 
by the highest official in the parish, gor- 
geous in blue and gold. 

This last personage seemed very un- 
comfortable and out of place, and was 
perpetually resorting to his pocket, and 
bringing to light a bag containing four- 
penny pieces, apparently the reward of 
his careful attention to the congregation 
of the preceding Sunday, which he re- 
garded with an eye of love ; and then, 
diligently and carefully counting them 
over, hesitatingly restored them to his 
pocket. This process was repeated three 
or four times during the progress down 
the town, much to the apparent disgust 
of the myrmidon of the law who headed 
the procession. The latter expressed 
his disajjprobation of the course pursued 
by the parish official, who thereupon 
offered to vary the performance, if it 
would oblige him ; and, being close to a 
gate, he went through the following sin- 
gular exhibition. 

After bowing to every person present 
individually, with an angelic smile on 
his face, he beckoned to one of the 
maiden shareholders, whom he had care- 
fully questioned before, and discovered 
that she did not reside in the parish ; 



she advanced towards him, whereupon , 
he opened the gate, and appeared to 
await some action on her part. The 
maiden, searching in her apparently bot- 
tomless pocket, eventually, after some 
ten minutes' exploration, drew forth a 
coin of silver, valued at threepence ster- 
ling ; the face of the '* individual in 
blue " and gold brightened perceptibly 
at tliis. and his hand could, by a spec- 
tator endowed with good optics, be ob- 
served protioiding about half an inch 
forward, the palm opened, and the fin- 
gers nervously twitching. 

The shareholders, by this time, were 
getting rather impatient ; but, at the 
urgent request of the officials, backed 
by the intercession of the old lady, 
consented to wait a few minutes more, 
to witness the denouemeiiL 

The latter allowed the eyes of the 
former to rest upon the coin for a few 
moments more, during which time ho 
seemed oblivious of everything else ; 
and his hand gi-adually advanced ; the 
smile extended even to his whiskers ; 
in fact, his whole visage beamed with 
joy, and his gorgeous raiment positively 
quivered down to its lowest extremity. 
Then the lady, shame to her, unblush- 
ingly restored the bait to her pocket, 
and sank upon the grass inside, which 
she appeared to imagine was a cushioned 
seat, without a word. At this, the face 
of our gorgeous friend was pitiful to 
behold ; his jaw fell, his mouth ceased 
to smile, his countenance became of a 
cadaverous hue, and a dark cloud over- 
spread his heretofore benevolent visage ; 
then a naughty word issued from his 
lips in an under-tone, and he staggered 
against the gate under the influence of 
the shock. 

This concluded the performance, 
greatly to the delight of " the myrmi- 
don," who assisted the unfortunate man 
on his legs, and mattered a sentence, 
of which the last word appeared to be 
**sold;" and, having thus relieved his 
feelings, he took his place at the head 
of the procession, and it proceeded 
towards its destination. 

On arriving there, a pound of the 
best dips was produced from the pocket 
of "the gorgeous," and stuck at equal 
distances around the bare walls ; and 
an amount of light being thus pro- 
duced, sufficient to satisfy the wants of 
the assembly, business was forthwith 
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commenced. It was found, though, that 
sitting upon the damp ground would 
probably have an evil effect upon the 
constitution and apparel of the gentle- 
men ; they therefore took up a position 
above the ordinary level upon the 
rafters; and, having carefully explained 
the difficulties of ascent, which pre- 
vented their offering a share of the con- 
venience to the ladies, they requested 
the latter to vote one of the oldest of 
their number to the chair. 

Thereupon arose a severe contest, as 
to which of the virgins present had 
arrived at the most advanced maturity, 
but a peacemaker stepped forward, in 
the person of " the gorgeous," who 
produced one of the aforementioned 
** fourpenny bits," and recommended the 
ladies to toss up for the unenviable dis- 
tinction. They did so, after a little 
more squabbling; in which one of the 
number produced an extract headed 
"Awful effects of Gambling," and in- 
formed the company that she tossed up 
under protest ; and the result was that 
a person whom no one could deny was 
" a regular old woman" was installed; 
the chair for the time being, being an 
old pitch barrel, found " promiscous." 

After silence had been restored, the 
(by courtesy) chairman opened the pro- 
ceedings thus: 

" Ladies and gentlemen ; the occa- 
sion that calls us together to-night is 
one of the most serious that has ever 
occurred in the annals of our existence ; 
and the business we have to transact is 
equally important. You are, of course, 
aware that, for the last hundred years 
or so, the magnificent and ancient 
bridge in which we have all the honour 
to be interested, has been conspired 
against by the insane and ill-advised 
residents of Putney and Fulham ; they 
pretending that, as frequent accidents 
nave happened at different times to 
barges and rowing boats, on account of 
the narrowness of its arches ; and that 
as the bridge itself was in a dilapidated 
condition, and required renewing every 
other week, that it was advisable that a 
new structure should be raised on the 
site of the old one; and so remove their 
absurd fears for the safety of their 
bodies passing over it, and their craft 
going under it. 

'* You are well aware that tlie, share- 
holders as a body, have, without attempt- 



ing to remove the doubts and fears of 
the canaiUe (for what are they beside) 
strongly, and in every manner possi- 
ble, opposed changing the order of 
things ; and, as yet, have been perfectly 
successful; for our interest in Parlia- 
ment, as well as being borne out by 
many of the antiquated residents them- 
selves, who cling, as we do, to ancient 
things (and who do not, entre nous, 
possess a very large amount of acumen), 
have hitherto carried us safely out of 
every dilemma. But evil days are, I 
am a&aid, in store for us ; even my dim 
and aged eyes can see clouds of mis- 
fortune gathering in the distance ; and 
you are called here to-night to consi- 
der the best means to defer the crisis. 
The inhabitants are, I am informed, 
massing their strength; and will this 
time, I am afraid, succeed in their fell 
design, and " 

Here the Chairman was interrupted 
by the sounds of a contest raging out- 
side; and, on proceeding to the door, 
the two officers were found engaged in 
deadly conflict. The gorgeous indivi- 
dual was discovered nearly flattened 
out on the shore of the river, " the myr- 
midon " having made use of his head as 
a seat ; while, ever and anon, the fran- 
tic and convulsive movements of the 
parish officer's limbs proved that he 
decidedly objected to the incubus, al- 
though unable to remove it. 

Judging from appearances, the battle 
had gone to the strong, and hitherto 
" the gorgeous " had had the worst of 
it ; the stream of life was gently trick- 
ling down his face, from his injured 
proboscis ; and his gown, " rich in gold 
embroidery," was transferred to the 
shoulders of ** the myrmidon." On en- 
quiry, it was discovered that the officials 
being excluded &om the meeting, they 
were endeavouring to wile away the 
time until it was over by intellectual 
conversation, when the idea suddenly 
struck the helmeted individual that his 
companion might by chance have con- 
cealed about his person some property 
liable to excise duty ; and, in the fer- 
vour of professional zeal, he forthwith 
proceeded to the examination of one of 
his friend's pockets ; this, unfortunately, 
happened to be the one in which the 
four|)enny pieces were concealed, and 
the summonsing officer raised a quiet 
but decided objection to this oourise. 
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The myrmidon having imbibed some 
half gallon of beer before leaving to^n, 
aignified his intention of continuing it 
rt ei armis, and then the fray commenced. 

" Long the issue was doubtful, " but 
eventually "the gorgeous" was com- 
pelled to succumb ; and "the helmeted" 
Laving secured the prize, proceeded to 
liandle the contents, at which time the 
contortions of the former was frightful 
to behold. Fortunately, the arrival of 
the Chairman produced a lull, and after 
persuading the policeman to restore the 
property, the snareholders returned to 
the shed. 

The Chaibmak took her seat on the 
pitoh-barrol, and resumed: "I was about 
to say, when interrupted, that you are 
assembled here to-night to decide upon 
the course to be pursued in the case of 
our opponents pushing us as hard as is 
expected ; and to receive any informa- 
tion £rom each other as regards the acci- 
dents that are said to have become more 
frequent every year ; and now I shall be 
g^ad to hear the feeling of the meeting 
expressed on the subject.'' 

An Hokoubabls Shabeholdeb raised 
himself excitedly on one of the rafters, 
where he was perched like a dickey-bird 
on a bough, and in a hurried and ner- 
vous manner addressed the meeting. 
He was attired in apparel of a long past 
age, and his remarks had an unmistake- 
ably idiotic tendency. He said that he 
rose to reply to the Chairman ; and he 
must beg the meeting to ignore, for the 
time being, the fact of their Chairman 
being of the gentler sex, as he should 
do himself; as he was about to make use 
of some very plain truths, that otherwise 
he would have, scorned to use in the pre- 
sence of a lady (hear, hear). " He was 
surprised and disgusted at the whole 
tenor of the Chairman's speech, in which 
a base fear and a compromising tendency 
was evinced throughout ; his idea was 
'War, war to the knife.' Tlie Chair- 
man sought to raise their fears, which 
was perfectly absurd ; they had defeated 
their opponents dozens of times, and 
would do so again. What were the 
ohargei brought against their ancient 
Palladium ? That it was ricketty, rotten, 
and dangerous ? Bidiculous ; only the 
miserable fears of a childish and timid 
populace. The Bridge had stood hun- 
dreds of yeai-s ; and, for that very reason, 
he was certain would do so for hundreds 



more ; for his part, he solemnly protested 
against any symptoms even of compro- 
mise; and he would adhere to his opinion, 
let that of the rest of the meeting be 
what it might. What business was it of 
theirs, if a few semi-maniacs should take 
an absurd pleasure in scudding about 
the river in a vessel, whose sides wore 
as thick as an ordinary sheet of letter 
paper, and of the weight of one of the 
oars alone of his time. When the bridge 
was built, men used craft whose sides 
were calculated to withstand the shock 
of a collision with the piles; and was it 
their business, if men now came to grief 
through using boats that none but mad- 
men would venture in? Was it their 
business to build new-fashioned bridges, 
because the j^eople built new-fashioned 

boats ? Was it " 

Here the speaker was stopped by a 
sarcastic voice issuing from a remote 
comer of the shed, asking if the orator 
intended to monopolise the whole of 
the evening, and how many questions he 
intended to ask before he paused for a 
reply. " His opinion coincided with the 
the honourable shareholder, in many 
respects ; but he would differ from him 
in laying down axioms instead of asking 
questions. His opinion was, that it was 
clearly not the business of the share- 
holders, if barges were stove in, or men 
drowned, in consequence of the narrow- 
ness and dimensions of the arches of the 
bridge ; they had no responsibility ; no 
action could be brought against them, as 
against any other company, if any acci- 
dent happened. No, their friends in 
Parliament had provided for all that, 
and they might assure themselves of the 
perfect security of their position, and 
that they would be allowed to leave the 
present structure standing until it fell of 
its own free will." 

A weak-eyed young man then rose, 
and gave the meeting the benefit of his 
ideas on the subject. 

"He admitted before he launched into 
his subject, that there were more fluent 
orators than himself existing, and that 
only the extreme urgency of the case 
caused him to get metaphorically upon 
his legs ; his views, he was sorry to say, 
ran directly counter to those of the last 
shareholders, who had addressed them. 
He sincerely regretted that they should 
do so, but such was the melancholy fact ; 
and, being conscientious, he was bound, 
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let the effect bo what it might, to eluci- 
date his views. Ho thought that the 
residents wore to some extent right 
(loud marks of disapprobation) in their 
objections to allow the present bridge 
to be the means of communication be- 
tween Putney and Fulham. (Cries of 
" the man's an idiot," here interrupted 
tlie gentleman.) He was sorry if the 
company were not satisfied with his 
mental qualifications ; he assured them 
that it would give him equal pleasure 
with themselves if he had been more 
liberally endowed with reason; he did*nt 
think he was an idiot, however ; but still 
he had some doubt ujDon the subject ; 
one man, indeed, had gone to the length 
of calling him a fool, because he had 
happened to disagree with him ; but he 
hardly thought that the man was justified^ 
in going to such a length as that. More- 
over '* 

Here the policeman and the summon- 
ing officer apparently recommenced their 
affray outside, and temporarily inter- 
rupted the gentleman's speech, but it 
was unanimously agreed to let them 
fight it out, this time, and the speaker 
resumed — 

''He thought it was a pity that the 
shareholders had not accepted the offer 
of the Water Company, at the time it was 
purposed to build a new bridge to convey 
the water pipes, as well as passengers 
and vehicle trafl&c ; he could not but 
think that their exorbitant claims had 
deprived them of an opportunity of 
benefiting themselves, as well as remov- 
ing an obvious eye-sore to all visitors 
or residents, and causing the erection of 
a new aqueduct, which did not itself 
add to the beauty of the view. (Loud 
hisses.) He was veiy sorry, very sorry, 
indeed, if he had said anything to offend 
the meeting, but those were his views 
on the subject ; and a book he had once 
read told him that he must do what he 
thought right if he really wished to be 
a good young man, which was his sincere 
aim. He was certain that all the prop- 
ping up and repairing the Bridge could 
only last a year or two more, and it 
seemed to him that every part of it had 
been renewed once in every three 
months since he recollected, and the 
amount of paint and tar spent upon it 
was perfectly disgraceful ; he — 

A remarkably horsey, florid man, now 
out short the speech of him of the weak 



eye, by a short and vehement oration, 
that betrayed considerable excitement 
and a fair knowledge of slang. Ho said 
that '* he couldn't stand it no longer, 
tha the couldn't ; to hear that hignorant 
bass opposite talking like a fool, as ho 
admitted he was'nt far off, was too much 
for flesh and blood to stand. Wot did 
he mean by saying their claim was 
'sorbitant, and that the bridge ought to 
be pulled down, and a hackeduct built 
in its place. Wot ! were they to play 
second fiddle to a hackeduct ? If the thing 
wanted to j'ine them, why let it, if it'd 
pay well for it ; they could take the 
whole on it in, and then be upright 
enough ; but as to their jining the 
hackeduct, the man who would vote for 
that must, as he said afore, be a fool. 
With regard to young Pick being 
drowned, it was'nt^ his business, a-course 
not ; and he'd defy anyone to make them 
pay for the accident ; a'course, railway, 
omnibus, and steam-boat companies 
could bo made to pay heavy damages, 
if their carelessness or neglect caused a 
accident, but they were safe any way ; 
'cos why, lucky for them, the Govern- 
ment would'nt see it in the light the 
people did. The fool opposite had said 
as the rest of the shareholders was 
thieves, and murderers, and fools for 
acting " 

The weak-eyed youth dissented 
gently: he intimated that the honour- 
able snarcholder had mistaken him; 
his (the H. S.'s) idiosyncracy appeared 
to 

Here the florid gentleman com- 
menced deliberately to crawl over the 
rafters towards the speaker, who 
stopped, apparently fascinated by the 
baleful glitter in the former's eye; to 
the latter's intense disappointment, how- 
ever, he was unable to reach his oppo- 
nent; he therefore informed him in a 
loud voice that if he would only oblige 
him by calling him by that name again, 
he would have the pleasure *'of punch- 
ing his head until he couldn't see ;" he 
would forgive him this time, for one or 
two reasons — one of which was the diffi- 
culty of crossing the vacancy between 
them ; but he imagined that the plea- 
sure was only deferred until they met 
upon terra firma, 

Tliis remark nearly broke up the har- 
mony of the evening; but it was restored 
by the fair chairman calling the meeting 
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to order, as a gentleman wished to 
address them before they passed a reso- 
lution. At this, another of "the an- 
cients" commenced by giving it as 
his opinion that manners had not im- 
proved since his youth, and that the 
assembly seemed rather inclined to 
quarrel than attend to business. "He 
thought that the first two shareholders 
who had spoken had represented the 
feeling of the meeting ; and it was 
needless for him to repeat what had 
been already so ably advanced ; ho was 
at the moment suffering from the efifects 
of a nail, presumably rusty, that had 
insinuated itself into his body, after 
piercing his outer garments, and there- 
fore was not in as comfortable a posi- 
tion as he might be to express his views, 
but he thought it was only his duty to 
impress on the minds of the meeting 
how much they were beholden to the 
fair sex, who had deigned to honour the 
meeting with their presence." 

Here the gentleman, while making 
apparently agonising contortions to re- 
move the nail from his epidermis, lost 
his hold on the rafter, and came down 
with a run into the lap of the fair chair- 
man, like Jupiter into Danae's arms — ^not 
in a shower of gold, however. 

This nearly finished the business of 
the assembly ; but two or throe excited 
females insisted upon rising to return 
thanks to the last speaker ; but they 
were ungallantly hissed down by the 
male members. The chairman said that 
as they were all of the opinion that 
they (the shareholders) were all public 
benefactors, praiseworthy members of 
society, and humane and christianlike 
beings ; all that remained to do was to 
pass a resolution : she would, therefore, 
propose this : " Tliat this meeting do 
persist in opposing any design to rear 
a new bridge, under any circumstances 
whatever ; being perfectly conscious that 
they are irresponsible for any accidents 
that have happened or may happen ; 
that no pecuniary ofifer will be enter- 
tained, unless it exceed £200,000 ; and 
that the residents are perfectly welcome 
to build any other bridge they like, 
without opposition, if they have so 
strong a desire for a new one ; but that 
they shall not interfere, on any pretext, 
with the one under consideration." This 
resolution was carried unanimously, 
with the exception of the voice of the 



gentleman with the fishy optics, which 
raised a feeble objection, but was out- 
numbered by his fellows. The meeting 
then separated peaceably, returning to 
town by a stage-coach, that had been 
discovered in an old yard, and restored 
for the use of the Putney Bridge Share- 
holders, as being consonant with their 
antiquated tastes. " The myrmidon " 
had obtained a decisive victory over the 
local official, and carried away his col- 
lection of coins as a trophy ; the last 
that was seen of the latter, he was sitting 
in the mud of the river, like Marius in 
the ruins of Carthage, mourning over his 
vanished riches, and making vows of 
frightful vengeance. 

[We will not vouch for the truth of 
the above report, not having been pre- 
sent ourselves at the meeting ; but as it 
is near what we should have expected 
to have taken place at such an assembly, 
we have printed it ; with the reservation 
that we do not hold ourselves responsi- 
ble for its correctness ; but simply, "tell 
the tale as it was told to us."] 



OMNIANA. 

* Do rehos omniboB et qaiboBdiun ftUia.*' 



" Greatness " — How vague is this much 
used term I with what unequal propriety is 
it variously applied by different men — ^nay, 
by the same men under different circum- 
stances and at different times I What a 
Protaean shape does the idea of a " great 
man" conjure up I What is he? what is 
his greatness? who calls him a "great 
man?" How long has he been acknow- 
ledged as a " great man ?" does he, or did 
he, when among his fellow-beings, himself 
feel conscious that he is, or was, a " great 
man ?" — are questions we should ask our- 
selves solemnly and seriously before we give 
our verdict in his favour. 

*< Great men have been among us ; hands that 

penned, 
And tongues that uttci*od wisdom'; better none," 

says the poet — who are they ? doubtless 
they are his "great men," his "Dii 
Majores ;" but that is not enough, though it 
is aomethtng, when we know the character 
of the panegyrist. But is there any standard, 
any unerring test of greatness ? Is there a 
character to whom the " consensus omnium,** 
in all ages, on sober thought, and after calm 
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and dispassionate estimate ; when tlio mind 
is cleared of the mists that prejudices, 
whether innate, formed by education, by 
society, or by modes and habits of thought 
spread over it, bears unanimous testimony 
as to his true and real greatness ? 

It is moral greatness alone that can claim 
and reoeire such and so great a worship ; 
it is that greatness of which mankind have 
had but one perfect exemplar ; that great- 
ness which has ennobled the existence of 
many who have been but among the 
world's little ones, *' scarce heard of half a 
mile from home ;" that greatness of which 
the so-called "Heathen" world has pre- 
sented many so bright instances, to the 
wonder and shame of those who are called 
by a higher name ; that greatness which 
stamps " Man " a higher title than " Eiag " 
or *' Kaiser;" which the slave who, iSce 
Epiotetus, possesses, is higher than the lord 
who owns him ; and the lord who lacks is 
lower than his slave ; it is that greatness, in 
fine, which is synonymous with goodness — 
for he alone is truly great who is greatly 
good. Meanwhile, the world goes on intoxi- 
cating itself with false views of what it 
calls greatness ; madly straining in admira- 
tion of some " great " military character — 
some " great " literary character, or some 
" great " scientific character (that is, one 
who caters largely to our physical wants 
directly or indirectly, and how naturally 
does such an one seem great to us !) or some 
great professor of the art of fooling away 
time (as dancer, singer, or what not) — or 
even some great physical character (a man 
who can eat or drink ten times as much as 
moat men ; or man who can live without 
eating or diinking ;* man who is ten times 
as big or ten times as small as most men, or 
ten times as strong ; or, any way, ten times 
nearer an animal than most men) — or, and 
we beg pardon for forgetting some great 
political character (that is juggler, who 
never forgets to take care of himself), or 
to end the sketch of the World's |[reat ones 
— some (jproh ! pudor) " great " man of 
wealth. 

These are the world's gods. Yes ! these 
are the "great ones of the earth." Verily 
we are sick of the term " great man ;" so 
sad, so serious, and yet withal so ludicrous, 
are the images conjured. Why, in our own 
day, we have had the " great Mr. Hudson " 
(quotha !) the great railway king ; and we 
have had General Tom Thumb, who is by 

* Like tboFftqair ftfc Rai^eet Singb't Coori. (See nofce 
in Bharon Torner't " History of tne World.") 



no means not a " great " man in his way, 
or else the world is very little— one or the 
other ; then we have had the " great " 
bottle conjurer (I never saw him ; is he the 
fellow that used to jump into a quart bottle 
at the London theatres, and offered to jump 
into a pint one, if the audience would pay 
double price ?) 

" Sir," said a singular-looking individual, 
who was warming his " posterior,** before 
the coffee-room fijre, one evening— (a mono- 
polist evidently), " Sir !" said he, to the only 
other occupant of the room, engaged in quietly 
reading the paper ; " do you know who I 
am ?" " No, Sir, I have not that honour !" 
" Sir ! I am the great Mr. Twamley, who 
invented — ^the new flood-gate iron I" (This 
great man^s invention consisted in putting 
a sliding door, like a flood-gate, to an iron- 
ing box ! flat irons having till then been 
used, or box irons with a door and bolt. 
Well, this was the " great " Mr. Twamley. 

Still more ludicrous ; Brydone relates that 
in passing some river in Italy, a passenger 
in the boat remarked : " that 'great * man, 
Julius Gsssar, crossed this river." "He 
must have been a ' great ' man," said one 
of the boatmen, " for the river is thirty feet 
deep in some places !" Here's another 
instance. Spence, in his "Anecdotes of 
Pope,** tells us. " He," (Mr. Pope) " was m 
Sir Godfrey Kneller's study one day, when 
the great painter s nephew, who was a 
Guinea trader, came in. " Nephew,** said 
Kneller, "you have the honour of seeing 
the two greatest men in the world." "I 
don't know how great you may be," said 
the slave trader, " but I don't like your 
looks ; I've often bought a man much 
better than both of you together, all muscle 
and bone, for ten guineas!" 

The poet Campbell, while intent on an 
old book-stall one day, overheard a customer 
enquiring of the shopkeeper if he had Mr. 
Campbell's work? "Yes, Sir," was the 
answer, handing the " Pleasures of Hope." 
" Oh ! this is a poetry book — ^I mean the 
great Mr. Campbell, the African mission- 
ary 1" The poet walked musingly away, 
as he asked himself " and what is fame ?" 

Was not Farinelli a "great" man? 
" One God, one Farinelli !" he used to say 
of himself. Or Cavanagh, the great Fives 
player, whom no one ever beat ?— or Veetris, 
the great French dancer ; who, when pre- 
senting his son to the Queen of Fraxioe, 
assured her Majesty that he was a greater 
dancer than his father, for he had been 
taught by the " great " Yestris himself ! 
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Was not tlie great Carthaginian a *^ great '* 
man? 

^ I, demeiiB, ct Bsevas cnrre per Alpos, 
Ut pueria placeaa, et declamatio fias I" 

Or Gsesar, wHo is recorded to liave slain 
in battle one million one hnndred and 
ninety-two thousand men ; to say nothing of 
the dyil wars. 

X Imperial OaBsar, dead and turned to day, 
May stop a hole to keep the wind away !** 

Or Alexander the ** Great ;" who, when he 
had, as he foolishly imagined, conquered 
the whole world, wept because there were 
no more worlds for him to conquer — that 
is, to enslave or destroy. 

Or the great Oorsican, who murdered 
D'Enghien, shot a bookseller, poisoned his 
troops in Syria, ran away from his army in 
Bussia, and left a legacy to the man who 
had attempted to assassinate his opea enemy? 
Was not the hero of Blenheim a *' great " 
man? who levied contributions from the ladies 
that fell in love with him ; made a private 
purse by plundering the commissariat de- 
partment of his army ; and cheated a Dean 
out of sixpence at cards under pretence of 
hiring a chair, and after all walked home. 
Was not the great restorer of Philosophy a 
^eai man ? who brought to the block his 
earliest benefactor, who wriggled himself 
into office by the most fulsome adulation of 
the greatest pedant that ever wore a crown, 
and who filled the courts of justice with 
corruption. 

But, taking our leave of these so-called 
great men, how refreshing it is to turn to 
Uie character of a Socrates, that truly great 
man ; how pure, how blameless, how useful 
his life and actions 1 how touching and yet 
how characteristic his end I Who can read 
that last sad scene unmoved with pity, love, 
and veneration of such goodness, piety, 
wisdom, real greatness ? Who can doubt that 
such a fervent aspiration after virtue, such 
an earnest search after truth, such an honest 
combat with doubt and error, was crowned, 
though even only at his last faint moments, 
with that revelation which he so longingly 
panted after ; in search of which his gentle 
life-long was spent, and in calm hope of 
which he died ? 

How are the memories of such truly 
great men as Washington, Kosciusko, 
Andrew Hofer, and our own John Hampden, 
imperishably embalmed in the innermost 
shnnes of our heart of hearts 1 How greatly 
do they yet live I and, " being dead, yet 
speak!" A Howard, in his '' circumnaviga- 



tion of charity," as Burke describes it, how 
great ! 

But to end ; let us confess with Sir 
William .Tones : '^ If I am asked who is the 
greatest man, I answer the best ; and if I 
am required to say who is the best, I reply 
he that has deserved most of his fellow 
creatures." And, with W. S. Landor, 
'' The great man is he who hath nothing to 
fear and nothing to hope from another. 
It is he who, while ho demonstrates the 
iniquity of the laws, and is able to correct 
them, yet obeys them peaceably ; who looks 
on the ambitious both as weak and fraudu- 
lent ; who hath no disposition or occasion 
for any kind of deceit ; no reason for being 
or for appearing different from what he is ; 
and who can call together the most select 
company (his own thoughts) whenever he 
pleases." 



POETS AND "THE LADIES." 

In an old play by Heywood (one of 
the most ancient dramatic writers in 
the English language), entitled "The 
Four P's," so named, because the 
dramatis persona) consisted of — 

A Palmer, A Potioary, and 

A Pardoner, A Pedler, 
A story is related by the Pardoner 
concoming the "Fair Sex," who, in a 
place unmentionable to ears polite, cause 
an infinite deal of trouble, at which the 
Palmer is very much surprised, as he 
has found their conduct so difi*erent on 
earth. He says : 

"And this I woldo yc sholde nnderstande, 
' I have seen women five hundred thoosande ; 
And oft with them have long time tarried ; 
Yet in all places where I liave ben, 
Of all the women that I have sene, 
I never saw nor knew in my consciens, 
Any one woman out of patiens." 

This is at once denounced as a false- 
hood by all the others, and the Pedler 
says: 

"Take tlire of the youngest, and thre of the 
oldest, 
Thre of the warmest, and thre of the coldest, 
Thre of the wysest, and thre of the shrewdest^ 
Thro of the chaHtest, and thre of the loosestj 
Thre of the lowest, and thre of the hyest, 
Thre of the farthest, and thre of the nyest, 
Thre of the fairest, and thro of the maddest, 
Thre of the foulest, and thre of the saddest; 
And when all these thres be had asonder, 
Of echo thre, two justly by nomber, 
Shall be found shrews, except thys fall, 
That ye hap to find them shrews all." 
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Now what could have led this old 
fellow to write in such a strain? Could 
he have thought such a tirade would 
ever be taken for truth? Did he be- 
lieve it himself? — or did our ancestors 
ever hold such notions? Now, it is 
possible, some one may say, "Then why 
did you rout out such rubbish ? Let it 
lie in its ancient obscurity." 

Very well. So be it! Yet 'tis a cu- 
rious production; better things are cer- 
tainly to be found in our Old Drama- 
tists; yet, just to see how we modems 
have improved, we will cast a glance over 
our shoulder now and then ; if it is but 
to enjoy a laugh at those that are passed 
by. 

Now, the modem poets, although 
they show great partiality for particular 
characters, have not given a good 
general eulogy of the " fair sex," they 
qualify their admiration, which may be 
illustrated by Sir Walter Scott's well- 
known lines : 

<* Oh woman ! in onr hoar of ease, 
Uncertain, coy, and hard to please; 
YHien pain and anguish wring the brow, 
A ministering angel, thou!" 

which every one feels is not half what 
might be said on the subject. They 
(the modem poets) have not been in 
earnest in writing upon woman ; and 
perhaps their personal experiences have 
not been altogether fortunate. 

This may be inferred from certain 
incidents which are difficult to account 
for under any other supposition than 
that poets have not, as a rule, been happy 
as married men. Thus, Shakespeare^ 
after sundry other bequests in his wiU^ 
inserts the following ; 



best 



**Item, I give unto my wife my second 
bed with the fumitore." 

The only mention of his wife in his 
will ; which, in spite of what some par- 
tial critics have sought to maintain, 
assuredly does not appear as if he had 
any very groat regard for her whom it 
would be most natural to suppose stood 
highest in his affections and esteem. 

Then Milton's separation from his 
wife, does not speak favourably for his 
domestic happiness. 

The marriage of Dryden was attended 
with much misery and discontent; he 
was continually abusing the marriage 
state, and wished his wife were an 



Almanack, that he might change her once 
a year ! 

The experience of Addison was just 
as unhappy; he "married discord in a 
noble wife ;" and though he was of an 
amiable disposition, was none the less 
sensible of his misfortune. 

More recently, Byron may be in- 
stanced; and, in our own day, Bulwer, 
as being in much the same predicament. 

Pope, and all the other bachelors, 
would form a " goodly train," but they 
shall be left out, as they ought to be. 

Are, then, the beautiful female crea- 
tions of Shakespeare to be accounted as 
mere ideal images? Is not Milton's 
Eve true flesh and blood? Did Dry- 
den, Addison, Byron, Bulwer, all con- 
jure up images merely to please their 
own fancy, and the fancy of others ? 
And has the sneer, "Oh, that's 
poetry!" (as if, therefore, 'twere false) 
some foundation? Was Petrarch's 
" Laura '* all a shadow, an imaginary love ; 
and are Shakespeare's sonnet adi&essed 
to some like phantoms of the brain? 

Perhaps there is too much reason to 
suppose that this ^cas the case; poets 
seem, certainly, either very unfortunate 
in their choice, or very indifferent hus- 
bands ; to think that any of the faults 
rested with their wives, is so very ab- 
surd, as not to be worth wasting a word 
upon. 

As it is, the slander of old Heywood 
has not been put down; a greai poet 
has not afforded us a generous, truthful-, 
and satisfactory eulogy of the "fair 
sex;" it remains yet to be accom- 
plished. 

Great excuse, perhaps, should be made 
on both sides ; the poet, " of imagina- 
tion, all complete," loves an angel, but 
marries a woman; he is eccentric and 
capricious — no woman ever understands 
or sympathises with eccentricity; his 
day-dream is not realised, and he returns 
to the creature of his imagination. 

She is mistaken, too — ^her expecta- 
tions remain unrealised. She imagined 
herself the adored, and loved him be- 
cause he '* first loved her ;" but she 
awakes to find him man, and therefore 
selfish, vain, and weak. 

But the praise which belongs to 
woman, has never been accorded to a 
great poet, and tho auspicious task 
remains yet to some champion of dames 
" gifted with poetio fixe." 
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"What! Roelyn shirking his wine ? Jn- 
'piter Ammon ! the MillffnninTn must be at 
^himd I Why, Lionel, old fellow ; hold up 
your head, man ; and let your friends bask in 
your smiles. The Baby must have done all 
this ; and your heretofore invulnerable heart 
has succumbed to her infantile loyeliness." 
"Poor fellow! he's too far gone to heed 
anything I may say now," added the 
speaker, Hampton, of Bamsville, a wild 
young officer of Hussars. 

It was a balmy evening in June, following 
a frightfully hot day; and the deliciously 
oool breezes carried the scent of the flowers 
that filled the parterres around the house 
into the dining-room of an elegant villa in 
Richmond ; the windows were «dl opened to 
their full extent, and the clustered jessa* 
mine, clinging round the sill and up the 
sides, filled the room with its perfume. 
Collected round the dining-table were eight 
or ten young men, in evening dress, in every 
variety of posture calculated to give ease to 
the individual ; each being apparently only 
anxious to gain as much pleasure as oould 
be possibly extracted from the most luxu- 
rious position he could imagine. They were 
all noticeable for an unmistakeable air of 
refinement and good-breeding, that clearly 
indicated, in spite of the undignified posi- 
tions in which some of them were reclining, 
that they belonged to the cr^e de la crime 
of society. The host, Harry Orawshaw, 
who sat at the head of the table, was an 
open-countenanced, thoroughly jovial-look- 
ing man of about thirty-five, and the eldest 
of the assembled bachelors ; and, pluming 
himself excessively upon the status he ima- 
gined his advantage in age gave him, he 
undertook rather frequently to play the host, 
so as to give himself an opportunity of per- 
forming the part of the heavy father to an 
appreciative audience ; and, as Harry Craw- 
thaw's dinners were undeniably good, and his 
wine, unequalled; among his acquaintances, 
few of his invitations were refused on the 
score of previous engagements. We make 
their acquaintance just as the doth has been 
removed, and each guest has resigned him- 
self to the free enjoyment, unfettered by 
etiquette, of their host's excellent claret, 
and deliciously-flavoured Havannahs — ^for 
the latter of which he was famous ; and it 
has remained undiscovered to this day 
where the peculiar brand was procurable. 
The remarks just uttered had issued from 



the lips of a handsome young fellow of four^ 
and-twenty, who had been contemplatively 
reckoning the rings of smoke that ascended 
from his lips ; his laughing blue eyes wan- 
dered round the room searching for some- 
thing to ridicule; and he finally pitched 
upon a gentleman who was his vis-d-«ta — 
the latter was embosomed in the depths of 
an arm-chair, his head on his breast, and 
his whole appearance betokened abstraction 
—that ho was buried in a deep reverie. 

" The Baby ? ' Angels and ministers of 
grace defend us !' Why you really do not 
mean to say that that old campaigner, Roe- 
lyn, has at last laid down his arms before 
Baby Chatfield? No ! impossible ! I had 
given him another ten years at least to 
make havoc among ladies' hearts, before his 
own felt Cupid's shaft." Charlie Summers 
said this, casting a glance of utter astonish- 
ment at the subject of the discussion. 

"He seems hit hard," said a juvenile 
comet ; who, having just joined, occupied a 
position that otherwise \m age would have 
prevented his assuming ; but, ' as an offi- 
cer of her Majesty's,' as he had remarked al- 
ready four times that evening, 'he could 
take up any position without presumption.' 
" He seems hit hard ; winged, in fact ; 
didn't think the Baby was^in his style— was 
never more astonished in my life." 

" May I request, gentlemen, as a favour, 
that you do not connect Miss Chatfield's 
name with my own, or any other man's 
name, until you have better authority and 
foundation for your remarks than you ap- 
pear to have now. Of all the bad habits 
that young men fall into, none is so utterly 
detestable as that of linking the names of 
girls of their set with the first man's that 
comes into their head. ' Baby Chatfield,' as 
you are pleased to term her; or Miss Maud 
Chatfield, as the world usually and more 
decorously designates her, is merely a very 
pretty, artless little girl, in whose welfare I 
am rather interested, and nothing more ; and 
I think ^he merits better of us all than to 
have her name introduced lightly among a 
pjaty of men over their wine— in the same 
breath, in fact, with ' the Montville,' or any 
other coryphee whose reputation may be on 
the tapia" 

Lionel Roslyn had roused himself from 
his temporary lethargy; and, as the newly- 
fiedged officer finished his remarks, broke 
in with this. He had withdrawn his body 
from the luxurious cavity of the chair; 
and now his figure was fully exposed to 
view. He was a tall, finely-proportioned 
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man of about thirty — three years might 
have been added or subtracted, however; 
as, from the short glossy beard of chesnut 
hue that he wore, exquisitely wavy, and 
perfumed, telling of years of careful at- 
tention to its culture, it was diflBcult to 
approximate more nearly to his age. His 
eyes of deep hazel wore a soft, dreamy ex- 
pression just now ; but, ever and anon, 
flashes of light would dart from them, as 
lightning from a thunder-cloud ; and then, 
woe to the man who was imfoi-tunate 
enough to raise the baleful expression — it 
boded evil to him. 

A volcano was a perfect type of Roslyn*s 
temper; calm and afiPable under ordinary 
circimistances, it needed but one word on 
certain subjects to light the train; and 
then his passion was frightful and unal- 
layable; his fury was ungovernable; and 
his dearest friends, even, dared not at- 
tempt to soothe him, as it only increased 
its force. Thus, his friends were for ever 
seated on the edge of a Vesuvius ; never cer- 
tain that an unlucky word would not set 
the crater vomiting forth its fiery stream, 
and overwhelm themselves in its flood. 

*'I really think," he resumed, *'that 
you fellows, at least, who have partaken 
of her father's magnificent hospitality, 
might have shown more good taste than 
to introduce his daughter's name, at a 
time when men usually prefer to talk of 
other people than their sisters ; in the 
light of which, I can assure you that I regard 
Miss Chatfield; and when their tongues 
flow rather more freely than they would 
give them credit for earlier in the 

day " 

"Shade of Mentor! here's a homily!" 
cried Eviswood, a fox-hunting scapegrace, 
who had run through one fortune already, 
and was anxiously awaiting the departure 
of a wealthy godmother into the land of 
shadows, to try if he could be as successful 
in a second. " Why, Eoslyn's got his pater- 
nal fit on ; if you go on like this, man, 
you'll be soon as heavy as that limb of 
Satan, our worthy host. If you can only 
call up that effective * heavy ' expression at 
will, your dilapidated finances will be restored 
forthwith. Why, Lionel, they would give 
anything for that at the 'Market;' it would 
bring down the house, if reposing serenely 
on the countenance of a nobleman of impo- 
verished estates, lecturing his villain of an 
heir on the sin of extravagance — ' Heed me, 
young sir-r ; your reckless extravagance and 
dissipated habits have dragged me to tlid 



verge of penury ; but no longer will I mi- 
nister'to your cravings ; unless, henceforth — ,' 
&c., &c., ad infinitum. Shall I strike the 
attitude, and play the part of the son — ^that's 
more in my line." 

"Do subside, Eviswood, you mad fox- 
hunter ; can't you see by Lionel's eyes that 
his bile is rising ? There will be an ex- 
plosion presently, if you do not mind; I 
hope to heaven none of those new men will 
go on with the subject, as they don't know 
Beslyn's peculiarity. I dread they will; 
and you know what a tiger Lionel is when 
anything crosses him. They have all had as 
much wine as will do them any good." 

" Absurd, Hinton ; why, after all, Leo is 
not such an idiot as to get into a passion 
about a tiifle ; and, to tell the truth, if he 
did, I should rather enjoy it just now; I 
am just in the humour for an explosion of 
some kind. Jeffreys looks as though he is 
plotting some mischief, though; his eye- 
brows always twitch so nervously, whenever 
he is inclined to attempt to make somebody 
miserable; there " 

" Perhaps, as Mr. Boslyn is so intimately 
acquainted with the Ohatfield family," said 
a calm, suave, deliberate voice, coming from 
behind the host, " he will explain a rather 
extraordinary tale that is going about town, 
relative to the daughter of the house. — ^Per- 
haps, though, it would be as well not to 
mention the affair at a party like this ; 
where, as Mr. Boslyn observes, individual 
characters are canvassed in a manner that 
would hardly reflect credit upon Miss 
Chatfield's name, if hcr's were associated 
with them ; if merely spoken of in the same 
breath, in fact." 

''Pshaw, Jeffreys ; let us have it ;" cried 
Eviswood, always ripe for mischief; and 
more so now than usual, in consequence of 
the quantity of wine he had imbibed ; 
"Boslyn won't mind; and, in fact," he 
added, mischievously, " it is his duty, as the 
acknowledged champion of the ' Baby,' to 
refute any slander in public that has been 
disseminated in public." 

"No! No!" drawled Jeffreys; " Tm sorry 
I mentioned it ; especially as I cannot give 
my authority ; it is only a vague rumour, 
coming from no one knows where; but still 
it is causing a gi*eat sensation just now, and 
must eventually reach the young lady's ear, 
if not stopped." 

'* Why, you wretched trifler; you are only 
trying to excite our curiosity to the highest 
pitch, so as to make your information the 
more valuable;" cried Laurie, a Cambri<]^ 
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"For my part, I feel as curious as 
' the youngest of £be sisterhood ;* and will 
liaye the scandal, cost what it may." 

"No! No!" replied the guardsman; 
"after what Eviswood has said, I certainly 
Bkall not repeat what I heard, unless Mr. 
Boslyn gives me his permission to do so; 
and, even in that case, I should prefer its 
remaining unsaid. After all, it may not be 
troe ; and even if it be so, she is not the 
first girl who has allowed her love to outrun 
her discretion.*' 

Up to this time, Bosljm had remained 
inert and motionless, plunged in as deep a 
reverie as when he was first addressed by 
Hampton. After his reply to his friend's 
remarks, he had fallen back into his old 
position; and was nervously and abstractedly 
plajong with his watch-chain, and an ele- 
gant gold locket, exquisitely chased, and set 
with diamonds, in the form of a heart, that 
was attached to it. A heavy shade was on 
his brow; not caused by any external in- 
fluences, as he was dead to everything except 
his own thoughts, just then; but, appa- 
rently, the visible sign of some conflict that 
was going on in his inner self. But the last 
words of the speaker, however, in some in- 
explicable manner, insinuated themselves, as 
it were, into his abstraction ; and he sud- 
denly sprung up from his chair, and all his 
apathy disappeared. 

" To whom were you referring, Sir, in 
jour speech ; the last words of which only 
reached my ears ?" he broke in, fiercely and 
haughtily addressing the last speaker. "Was 
Miss Chatfield still the subject of your con- 
versation? and did those words apply to 
her? Did they, Sir, I ask?" he added, 
seeing JefiPreys hesitated; "Did those in- 
solent words refer to Miss Chatfield ?** 

" If you had taken the trouble to listen 
to the conversation. Sir" deliberately and 
slowly replied Jeffreys, "you would have 
discoverei^ without taking the trouble to 
ask the question. I believe that I myself 
Ivid the honour of putting two queries to 
you, neither of which you have yet an- 
awered. On your doing so, I shall be most 
liappy to reciprocate, on your question being 
coached in different language. We of the 
^e GKiards," he continued, stroking lovingly 
lis drooping, tawny moustache, " are not 
accustomed to be addressed in your fierce 
style. You must moderate your language, 
TBMn ami, if you wish to remun on good 
terms with your fellow-creatures. 

Boslyn's passion was gradually getting the 
upper hand at this badinage, much as he 



tried to subdue it ; it showed itself by the 
contracting of his forehead, and the trem- 
bling of the hand that clutched the table. 
But still, passionate as he was, his innate 
caution caused him to satisfy himself, before 
he let it have full vent, that he was right 
in his surmises as to the subject of Jeffreys' 
remark. " Perhaps I was too abrupt ;" he 
said, more calmly, " and " 

" Oh ! Jeffreys was only saying something 
about a tale that was going about concern- 
ing Baby Chatfield ; and asked if you could 
explain it," said the host. " As you have said 
so much, Jeff., you had better let us have 
it all now." 

"Well, if Mr. Boslyn insists upon hearing 
it," the Guardsman rejoined, " I have no 
particular objection to oblige him." 

" The tale I refer to is simply this : It 
is reported that the young lady. Miss Chat- 
field, was missing one evening, a week ago, 
from her home ; she had apparently taken 
advantage of her father's temporary absence, 
and not expecting his return. Fortunately 
for her, no doubt, as well as for him ; in his 
hurry to leave for Liverpool in the morn- 
ing, he had forgotten to take some papers 
with him, the want of which would have 
caused his journey to be fruitless ; and, of 
course, his first inquiry on entering the house 
was for his daughter. A servant was des^ 
pat<5hed to her room, but she was not there* 
and an instant search was instituted through 
the house and grounds, but no trace of her 
could be found. At last, an open letter in 
a masculine handwriting, was discovered 
by her maid, on her dressing-table, and in- 
stantly conveyed to her father. 

" The first line that caught his eye seemed 
to paralyse him ; then, with an awful burst 
of fury, he dashed it down on the ground, 
in his passion ; stamped on it madly, and 
positively foamed at the mouth, in striving 
to utter words that choked each other in 
issuing forth. At length he recovered 
speech, and used it in venting frightful curses 
on some one whose name could not be 
caught. He ordered the brougham to be 
got ready immediately, with the freshest 
horses in the stable, and he walked up and 
down the dining-room in mad strides, as he 
waited the execution of his orders, stamping 
like a maniac on the fragments of the letter 
that strewed the floor in infinitesimal atoms. 
"As soon as the carriage was ready, and the 
two greys (those, you know, Crawshaw, that 
he refused four hundred guineas for) put to 
it, he ordered the man to drive at top speed 
in the direction of Brighton. They tore 
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along the whole night, (not a long one, ce^ 
tainly ; about four hours) those magnificent 
mares neyer faltering or staggering, until 
they got to Coverdale; when Ohatfield, who 
had been inoessantly urging the mares to 
greater speed, although the carriage was 
oscillating from side to side furioudy, and 
seemed as though the springs would smash 
at every fresh revolution of the wheels, es- 
pied a vehicle l3ring in the road, with the 
horses detached, and the former apparently 
useless. A group was standing at the side, 
consisting of a young lady, whom a closer 
approach discovered to be in tears ; a fair, 
handsome man, about six and twenty years 
of age; and the coachman — ^the two latter 
evidently consulting as to the best means of 
repairing the damage done, so as to continue 
their journey. 

''As soon as Ohatfield caught sight of 
them, he uttered a fierce imprecation, and 
seemed about to jump from the carriage in 
his eagerness to reach them. So absorbed 
the latter, that they did not discover his 
approach, until the vehicle dashed up to the 
place where they were standing, and Ohat- 
field settling from it, passion depicted in his 
countenance, and a volley of curses upon his 
lips. His daughter turned, and sprang 
towards him, crying : 

'''Papa, I could not, cauLdrCt help it; 

after all he is ' 'Dare not mention 

his name,' broke in her father, furiously; 
' I have sworn that he and you should 
never exchange a word again in this world, 
and you have made me tiSce a false oath.' 

" He seized her furiously by the hand, and 
dragged her into his carriage; and then, 
advancing towards the young man, who had 
in vain tried to interpose, but was cut short 
by wild denunciations, he shouted — 

" ' And you, you villain, shall pay dearly 
for this ; you have induced my daughter to 

leave her home ; and * — here his passion 

almost choked him ; and, raising his hand, 
aj^parently to fell the young man to the 
ground, he staggered back, attacked with 
apoplectic fit. 

^ " How he was placed in the carriage, and, 
with his daughter, who refused to leave him 
in his present state, notwithstanding the 
entreaties of her former companion, arrived 
home, is not my province to recite ; but, 
although the coaclunan was strictly enjoined 
to let no word slip concerning this attempted 
elopement, the story got wind, and reached 
me in the shape you now have it. My tale 
is told, gentlemen." 

" Who is your authority forthat?" shouted 



rather than asked, Boslyn ; his whole frame 
quivering with passion, his dark eyes dart- 
ing fire, and the dangerous expression ap- 
pearing on his mouth. He had been chafing 
like a caged lion during Jeffreys' relation ; 
and, now it was finished, he let the reins of 
his passion loose. " Where did you hear 
this base, diabolical calumny ? — ^Who set it 

afloat ?— What " 

I informed Mr. Boslyn before I related 
this aneodote that I was not inclined to 
mention the name of my informant ; and I 
must reiterate that remark, and adhere to 
my original intention," replied the lieu- 
tenant, as coolly and triumphantly as be- 
fore. 

" No ; come, Jeffreys," the host interposed, 
" if a man relates such a piece of scandal 
concerning a lady occupying the position 
that Miss Ohatfield does, and to men who 
have been hospitably entertained in her 
father's house; he is bound to give them, as 
they are bound to demand, his authority ; 
and the ground on which he asserts his be- 
lief of the rumour." 

"And J take up that position," said 
Boslyn, white as death now. " I am her 
father's friend ; and I demand the name of 
your informant ; and," he said, as he no- 
ticed the smile that curled the cynical lip of 
the Guardsman, "you do not leave this room 
until I have dragged the inf oi*mation from 
your lips." 

'* I regret exceedingly being compelled to 
disoblige you, my dear Crawshaw," said 
Jeffreys ; " but I cannot alter my intention ; 
and you know me too well to imagine that 
anything your excitable friend can say is 
likely to ruffle my equable temper in the 
least," he continued ; ignoring entirely the 
remark Boslyn had just made. 

" I ask you for the third time the name 
of your authority ; and, before you reply, I 
tell you the alternative," uttered Boslyn, 
now in a cold, deliberate voice. " Unless 
you comply with my demand — demand^ Sir; 
not request — ^I will denounce you as the 
fabricator of this calumny, as the vile and 
cowardly traducer of an innocent girl, and 
will horsewhip you publicly in the first 
public place I meet you, as a mean, das^ 
tardly liab." 

Even Jeffreys' insouciance dissolved at 
this threat. He sprang to his feet, and 
hurled the glass of claret that stood by hia 
side at Boslyn's head, just as the whole of 
the men rose en masse to prevent the col- 
lision. 
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mPOBTANT NOTICE TO OBTUSE 
SUBSOBIBEBS. 



It baying oome to the ean of the Editor 
that nomeroos readers of the '* Suburban " 
are complaining that, on accoont of the 
jokes in our last impression being so care- 
folly enveloped and diligently veiled 
from ordinary vision, and their optics being 
only of the ordinary strength, they have 
becoi unable to reap the benefit that might 
naturally have been expected ; we beg to 
give the following important notice. 

Let us, however, before we proceed fur- 
ther, mention that it is our intention (to re- 
move any doubts that may exist for the 
future with regard to a joke being or not 
being a joke) not to put in a bracket, d la 
Artemus, " this is a goak," but to add a 
number as a reference, so that to the reader, 
on turning to a Supplement, henceforth to 
be published with the current number of the 
Magazine, a full explanation of the " goak '' 
will be given. This Supplement will also 
contain free translations of the classical quo- 
tations, which are as plentiful as flowers in 
May in our pages, for the use of those of 
our readers whose education has been neg- 
lected ; or whose minds are more than 
usually obtuse. 

These Supplements will be only supplied 
to persons over twenty-one years of age, who 
must apply personally, between the hours of 
twelve and one, at the office of Messrs. 
Harrison and Carr ; they must be provided 
with two responsible sureties, a bottle of 
sheny (the best), and a carte de visite, the 
two latter of which will be impounded ; the 
former may be kept. If the applicant be a 
lady, and good-looking, six copies of the 
carte will be necessary. 

Applicants must produce their baptismal 
certificate, and be prepared to answer half- 
a-dozen personal questions, which will be 
addressed to them, satisfactorily ; and, on 
all these conditions being complied with, 
the most gentlemanly and elegant of the 
emploi/48 of Messrs, H. & C. aforesaid, 
wiU have the honour of handing them the 
Supplement; that is, after they have de- 
posited the sum of one guinea, as security 
against its being exhibited to any one not 
having been initiated. This guinea will 



be probably returned some time or other, but 
we cannot guarantee it. 

We have, however, patented a process 
that will involve a little more expense; but, 
in its efficacy and astounding results, will 
repay any outlay that may be required. It 
has been called The Umivibsal Jokb and 
Fun Double- AotiokInsinuatino Maohikb, 
and has been invented by a Scotchman, 
who, having only just discovered that the 
old saying was a literal fact, " that it re- 
quired a surgical operation to get a joke 
into the head of one of hb countrymen,'* 
(and also into those of many of their 
Southern countrymen,) determined to con- 
trive a process that would effect the required 
purpose. He has done so, and now we give 
our readers the benefit of his labours. 

The mrocessis easy, pleasant, and delight- 
ful. The patient, on applying at the 
editorial office, and handing lus or her card 
to the urbane porter, will be shown into an 
elegantly furnished apartment, where there 
are instruments of torture pi-esent, except- 
ing a bottle of Martell's " Best Pale," and a 
feather pillow. The editor and his staff 
are grouped around in an expressive and 
picturesque position. The patient is first 
requested to absorb a pint of the Eau de 
Vie, and then is placed in a sitting position 
in the machine, which gradually embraces 
his body, the head reclining upon the pillow. 
If the patient exhibit any excitement, after 
receiving the dose applied, it is a favourable 
symptom, and a sign that the operation 
will probably be sucoessf uL In case of its 
not having the effect, the operator has orders 
to continue its application until the desired 
effect be produced, which is certain to be 
the result in time ; the head of the patient 
then, after being liberally treacled, will be 
enveloped in a bag of feathers, and the feet 
introduced into a basin of gruel ; both of 
which processes are performed to keep the 
extremities, the head and feet — ^the head 
especially — ^from all external infiuences, and 
to drive the density that exists in the brain, 
into the body itself. This being done, a 
vein will be opened in the temple of the 
patient, and after being suffered to bleed for 
— say half-an-hour or so, to get rid of the 
obtuse matter that exists in the system, the 
double distilled essence of a superfine joke 
will be injected into the orifice, by means of 
a complicated but ingenious appendage to the 
machine, and he will be allowed to gradually 
glide into peaceful slumber, in the arms of 
the sub-editor (this privilege alone is worth 
the fee of five guineas chwged)— the other 
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officials watching over the repose, and 
soothing the weary brow of the patient. 

When he awakes from this balmy 
repose, as he will probably do in the 
cOnrse of a week or so, he will be found 
to have been perfectly inoculated with 
the talent of joke-discerning ; and will, in 
fact, discover jests, even where none exist 
— ^for the rest of his life will be incessantly 
cachinnating, without very obvious pleasure. 
The fee for this process is payable in ad- 
vance, and a month*s notice to the pub- 
lishers of the " Suburban " is necessary', so 
that the candidate may have time to under- 
go a medical examination, to discover if his 
Constitution be able to stand the ordeal. 

After this notice, we hope we shall receive 
no more complaints as to " the attempts at 
being funny" not being understood ; as the 
remedy is in the complainant's hands ; and 
the expense, after all, very trifling, when 
compared to the magnitude of the results. 



And now, as the diabolical representative 
of his Satanic Majesty connected with the 
printing establishment — whose jaws are in« 
cessantly open, and whose mellifluous voice 
is like Oliver Twist, continually asking for 
more — is satisfied; and it being about 4 
o'clock, A.M., the writer will retire to his 
virtuous couch, with a mens conscia recti 
(for explanation, see page 5 " in the book/'\ 
— Kxjnsdous, in fact, of being a public bene- 
factor; and sincerely trusting that his efforts 
for the good of the public will be appre- 
ciated, nay, substantially rewarded. 



Is War JrsTinABLE? — ^We have been 
told that the early Christians never resorted, 
to war : it would have been most impru- 
dent had they done so. It would have en- 



tailed on them a greater amount of persecu- 
tion than they already suffered. What 
could a small and feeble sect expect to ac- 
complish against the tremendous power of 
the Eoman empire, which was instantly 
exerted to crush any act of open and avowed 
insubordination? We are told that the 
precepts of the gospel inculcate peace and 
goodwill to all, both in private and in public 
life, and that there is not " one law for the 
parlour and another for the street." This 
may be admitted ; but does it follow that 
we are to allow the bad and evil-disposed 
members of a community, or class, or nation, 
to oppress or injure their better-disposed 
brethren with impunity ? Assuredly not. 



An ancient BroDLE-MAKiat in indigent 
circumstances forwards the following to us 
for insertion; beseeching the merciful consi- 
deration of our readers, we comply with his 
urgent request : 

What is the difference between a kitchen 
chimney, and a bald and whiskerlees man 9 

One is on a culinary edifice, and the other- 
on 'is ed or face has nary curl I ! I 

What is the difference between the das^ 
of men who strongly abhor the Teutonio 
race and a flower ? 

The one Germans 'ate and the other Qer- 
min-ates. 

What is the difference between a lady 
in the act of weeping, and "old Aunt Bally?'' 

One's a pipin' her eye, and the other's a 
pipe in her nose. 




THE 
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Chaptkb n. 

Lionel Bosltn was one of those unfor- 
tunate individuals, a younger son of a 
younger son ; the second of a family of six 
brothers, grandsons of the Earl of Fos- 
bourne. His pecuniary position, on his start- 
ing in life, was anythmg but an enviable one. 
Tracing back, even to the Conquest, through 
a long unbroken line of proud ancestors, his 
descent from one of William's nobles, the 
$(mg aznr in his veins, and ** noblesse oblige" 
compelled his assuming and maintaining a 
social position that his patrimony rendered 
very difiScult to support ; and the five hun- 
dred a-year that he derived from a small 
landed estate in Sussex was anything but 
adequate to maintain the dignity of "one 
of the Fosboumes." 

To perform the rCle of a younger son to 
the satisfaction of his relatives, is one of the 
most difScult duties that ever devolved upon 
mortal man. Brought up upon a (of course) 
.perfect equality with his elder brothers, 
while the head of the family is still in the 
pride of place, accustomed to the same 
luxuries, the same advantages, no sooner does 
the heir enter into his kingdom than all this 
is altered — nous avoM change lout cda; 
the situations are entirely changed. Except 
in very rare instances, the younger son be- 
comes an inconvenience, an incubus, in the 
house of his brother, and he has to continue 
life with the usually trifling patrimony of a 
younger son, having the millstones of luxu- 
xiouB habits and expensive tastes that he 
K cannot gratify, to weigh him down and pre- 
Tent his making his way in the world ; and 
,^|rano— bound by the obligations that his 



"position," as being nearly related to an 
aristocratic house, impose upon him, not to 
seek to improve it by anything approaching 
traffic 

This was Boslyn's anomalous position, 
and he was expected, upon being launched 
into the world, not to disgrace his connec- 
tions by descending in the social sphere ; 
and, after a long and impressive lecture from 
the old earl, he was offered the choice of a 
profession between the army and the church. 
Unfortunately, Lionel's tastes pointed in 
neither of these directions, and, conse- 
quently, he respectfully and gratefully 
refused his grandfather's offer of assistance 
in either of those ^ professions. The earl, 
having influence lying idle in both, was sur- 
prised at the impertinence of a " younger 
son," and he was dismissed from the pre- 
sence with a polite objurgation from the 
irritable old nobleman, and told that he 
might for the future depend upon his own 
efforts for his advancement. Lionel took 
them both, the lecture and objurgation, very 
calmly, and cut his relation dead in the row 
when next they met ; from which time the 
feud between grandfather and grandson was 
deadly, and only ceased with the death of 
the former. 

Having to gratify tastes, and desires with 
an income of five hundred per annum, that 
five thousand would have failed to supply, 
would, it would be imagined, tax the ener- 
gies of the most accomplished financier, much 
more those of a young man entirely unac- 
quainted with the value of money ; and yet 
Boslyn managed it to the envy and admira- 
tion of his friends ; how, it was a mystery. 
His establishment, when in London, was 
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equal to that of any man about town ; he 
dressed as elegantly, his stable was as well 
filled, his money was spent as lavishly, as 
any heir's to a dukedom, and with no ^dsible 
means of supplying the exchequer, with the 
exception of the before-mentioned five hun- 
di-ed a-year. He was to be met in the 
very best society, the most exclusive salons 
in May fair; was affectionately recognized 
by the most exclusive of the guests there ; 
and occupied a position that hundreds of men 
would have given their heads almost to 
attain. An equal favomite with mothers 
and daughters, his gi-ave and sometimes 
haughty bearing, was often an obstacle to 
his becoming on as good terms with their 
husbands and brothers ; but, in addressing 
the fonner, a gentle and kindly manner 
always mingled itself with the hauteur, so 
objectionable in his contact with the other 
sex, and which did not produce a favour- 
able impression on a new acquaintance. 

After his vaiiance with his grandfather, 
"scandal with her busy tongue," had not 
passed and left Roslyn unscathed ; it was 
said that he hastened to Paris, ard was 
absent there for some five years, almost lost 
m the abyss of Parisian society ; he was 
offered the appointment of attach d to the 
embassy there, and accepted it ; but, after a 
year's experiment, he apparently found even 
these duties to be chains, whose restraint he 
could not bear, and resigned it. Vague 
accounts reached his family at intervals of 
the dissipations into which he was rushing; 
and the wild band of le jeunesse doree, 
at whose head he was ; of days and 
nights of reckless gambling for high 
stakes, when the rage for such amuse- 
ment was at its height ; of scandals, con- 
necting his name with opera favourites, 
coryphees, and even with the wives of his 
friends ; of a duel, at which his antagonist 
was shot through the heart at the first fire, 
and another, where Eoslyn himself was 
dangerously wounded, and his life despaired 
of for months. Then a recovery, and a 
fresh plunge into all the temptations that 
were offered in the good city of Paris, until 
he vanished from the eyes of society sud- 
denly ; a rumoured elopement with the 
Comtesse de Deauville, being the alleged 
cause of his disappearance. 

Two years more elapsed, and then Eoslyn 
re-appeared in London, and at once took up 
his place in the position that he deemed 
the grandson of the Earl of Fosboume, and 
a possible heir to that earldom, should 
assume ; for, in the meantime, his grand- 



father and his eldest brother had die 
former, from extreme old age. and the 
of a fit of passion ; and the latter, f] 
accident in the hunting field ; thus 1 
only his (Lionel's) own father, and h 
ther, between him and the peerage, 
former, having lost his wife soon af 
marriage, had stedfastly resisted the 
mands of the old earl to marry aga 
years ; but, at last overcome by the ; 
tunities of his father, he assent-ec 
agreed to marry a Miss Champneys, a 
cousin, on his mother's side. The dc 
the earl caused him to break off th( 
riage, and thus nearly involved himse 
duel with her brother. The dispute, ho 
was at last amicably settled, as the 
fortunately, was only pecuniarily int€ 
in the match, and he retired fro 
society, residing in an old mansion i 
wildest part of Lancashire, far removec 
all neighbours, except the rough mil 
the adjacent mining district. 

At first society rebelled against L: 
re-admission to the beau monde, whicl 
whispered, he had forfeited by his 
pades ; but when they saw the grave, ] 
haughty man take his place in sp: 
them all, as his right, amidst them, a: 
the ladies said his dark, serious, n 
choly eyes dreamily resting upon then 
tradicted all the rumours that had re 
their ears as to his being " wicked 
Paris, wliich were " only rumours aft< 
and you know how scandalizing the 
is, dear ;" and especially when thej 
covered that only two lives were bel 
him and the title of Earl of Fosboume 
magnanimously forgave him all his 
and, granting plenar}' absolution, rec 
him, metaphorically, into their aims. 

He seemed to have been comp] 
sobered by some great misfortune, 
would never have been recognised » 
gay, dashing rowi?' that he had been desc 
as only two years before. Some myste 
gloom seemed ever to hang over him 
ever and anon his brow would cloud 
his eye darken, while the perspiratio 
intense mental agony would stand upo; 
brow. His friends became used to th 
time, and were careful not to rouse 
from his trance by any ill-advised rei 
when the " black hour '* was upon hii 
they knew by experience the effects. 

Although so near an heir to an earL 
his obvious source of income remjdned 
same, though, as we have mentioned be 
his expenses were enormous in oompar 
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Kot an universal favourite among men 
of his own a^e, yet on some his melan- 
choly air made a favourable impression, 
and thus we find him among the party as- 
sembled at Harry Crawshaw's house at the 
opening of our story. 

Baby Chatfield, the subject of the conver- 
sation related in the preceding chapter, was 
the daughter of Chatfield of the Grange. In 
his youth, he too. had been the head of a band 
of bons viceurSf and had obtained the sonhri- 
quet of " Champagne Chatfield " through his 
wild ever effervescing flow of spirits, and his 
preference of bumpars of the juice of 
" sparkling Epemay," to any other. When- 
ever a toast was proposed, and they were 
not few in those times, Chatfield invariably 
honoured it with a flowing cup of Clicquot ; 
and wild and long were the orgies that he led. 
Late in life, he married a gentle, unassuming 
girl, whose dowry would repair his almost 
ruined fortunes ; and she died after giving 
birth to twins, the Babv and a brother, God- 
frey. Neglected entirely by their father, who, 
now released from the thraldom, as he looked 
upon it, of a wife, whose meek, gentle life 
was a galling but ineffectual protest against 
his still riotous and unrestrained mode of 
living, filled his house with an endless round 
of guests, the children grew up almost un- 
aware of his existence being confided to the 
care of an old nurse, who had tended their 
mother from her chil Ihood, and loved her 
children for her sake. 

Time went on, and Maud had reached 
the age of eighteen, and would have sent 
half the fashionable world raving of her 
loveliness had she made her appearance in 
it; but, "bom to blush imseen,'' she was 
eheltered from its gaze at the Grange, Chat- 
field's estate in Hertfordi>hire, where its 
owner was never seen except about one 
month in the year. 

At this time she was a perfect specimen 
of infantile female beauty ; almost diminu- 
tive for her age, but yet just the precise 
height to please the most fastidious, with 
her fair, lovely, dimpled face, overshadowed 
by a mass of golden curls, her blight violet 
eyes beaming with love, a mouth whose 
cherry-like lips would have tempted an 
hermit, her appearance as fresh and as capti- 
vating as Hebe's, as she tripped along her 
father^s park, her dog Brutus at her side, and 
a charming Pamela hat, the strings flowing 
loosely in the wind, covering her shining 
hair. Her brother, meanwhile, had become 
a fine handsome youth, and having more 
facilities for making acquaintances, and more 



taste naturally for out of door life than his 
sister, his life became, wiihout a father's 
care, a continual round of dissipation, in- 
dulged in with the friends he had made 
among the residents near the Grange. Al- 
though Chatfield studiously ignored their 
existence when at the Grange, and filled the 
house with guests from town, still the op<*n, 
frank bearing of Godfrey became of itself his 
introduction to the best families. Unfortu- 
tely not content with the pleasures to b^ 
derived from this intercourse, he would iloe 
from the balls and dinners to which he was 
always a welcome guest, to spend his nigh*s 
in the most dissipated and fastest haunts of 
the close adjacent metropolis. As his father, 
to do him justice, supplied him with a liberal 
allowance — far too liberal, in fact, for a youth 
of his age — he was enabled to vie with his 
companions in extravagance and excesses ; 
but at last he began — burned on by his 
passions — to exceed his allowance, and debts 
embarrassed him which he was pow.>rlos3 to 
extricate himself from. Ho had not courage 
to apply to his father for an addition to his 
allowance, as he had alwaya looked upon 
him with an amount of awe and dislike that 
prevented any communication between them, 
even if the latter's habits had not been the 
obstacle. lie could not look his liabilities 
in the face, and so — unaccountable insanity 
— plunged deeper still into gambling, hoping 
vainly to retrieve his losses, but he sank 
deeper still into the slough ; when, suddenly, 
after an absence of a week from home, he 
reappeared, and, with a frightful assumption 
of gaiety, paid off his liabilities at a grand 
supper that he gave at Mivart's to all his 
friends ; a supper that wound up like the 
wild orgies of Bacchanals. 

Two days afterwards his father returned 
post haste to the Grange, and ordered his 
son into his presence ; an interview of half 
an hour took place between them, in which 
the stormy tones of the speakers were heard 
distinctly through the house; and then 
Chatfield issued from the library, his face 
and action betraying the most intense and 
mortal passion, and returned as hastily to 
town as ho had arrived at the Grange. 
Godfrey left the house, with nothing in his 
hand but a small travelling bag, within an 
hour, and had never been heard of since. 

When Maud returned home after a visit 
to a poor cottager, and heard of the disap- 
pearance of her brother, receiving a few 
lines he had hastily scrawled to her, girlish 
and timid as she was, she started for her 
father's house in Tybumia, without waiting 
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a moment. Wlien she arrived there it was 
about seven o'clock, and Ohatfield was en- 
tertaining a party of friends to dinner to 
celebrate the triumph of the Conservative 
Government, of whom he was an ardent 
partisan. The house was lit up, the win- 
dows thrown open, and footmen rushing to 
and fro attending to the guests, while the 
decanter passed from hand to hand merrilj. 
Upon the mahogany dining-table was ranged 
a dessert not so be outshone in costliness by 
the banquet of a monarch. 

As Maud drove up to the door and en- 
tered, her heart palpitating and ready to 
burst with excitement, she was met by a 
gentleman who was passing through the 
hall out into the conservatory behind. A 
stranger in her own father's house, she was 
unrecognised by the servants, and, request- 
ing to see Mr. Chatfield, was uncere- 
moniously told by them that he was 
engaged; and knowing the reputation of 
their master, impertinent glances passed 
from one to the other. 

She stood there, burning with blushes, 
and striving to gather courage to mention 
her name, when the gentleman stopped, 
and addressing her, asked if he could assist 
her in any manner. Maud, through her 
tears, looked up, and saw a pair of beautiful 
dark eyes gazing kindly upon her, and, 
taking heart, informed him who she was, 
and begged to see her father immediately. 

" Ohatfield's daughter," muttered Lionel 
Bosljn, for it was he ; " strange that I should 
never have heard of her ; I always supposed 
that he was childless. Show this lady into 
the drawing-room," said he, imperatively to 
to one of the footmen, who was passing ; 
"and inform Mr. Chatfield immediately — 
stop, though, I will tell him myself;*' and, 
bowing to Maud, whose eyes were following 
his every motion, he said, " If you will enter 
the drawing-room for a few moments, 1 will 
inform Mr. Chatfield myself that you are 
here." 

After a few minutes Chatfield entered, 
closing the door behind him carefully; what 
took place in the interview was never known ; 
but Maud left, after half an hour, bathed in 
tears, her eyes swollen with weeping, and re- 
entering the vehicle, was driven home again. 
The host returned with a perfectly un- 
ruflSed countenance to his guests, apologizing 
for his absence ; but, as Hampton also had 
noticed the arrival of a lady, he was assailed 
clamourously with questions as to who it 
was. After ineffectually striving to allay 
the tumult, he was compelled to tell his 



guests that it was his daughter, to their 
intense surprise, as they had imagined, as 
every one else had, that he was childless ; 
his children's names never having been 
mentioned by him since his wife's death. 
And then another storm of queries was put, 
as to why he immured '' such an angel ** in 
"that wretched convent," as they called 
the Orange. 

The consequence of this visit of Maud 
was that Chatfield, now the secret was di- 
vulged, was obliged to change his whole style 
of living, much against his will at first ; but 
afterwards, thinking that the possession of 
such a daughter as Maud would give him 
an enviable position, and being in reality 
completely bhue, and tired of the endless 
dissipation of a bachelor's town life, he 
arranged with a widowed aunt to take up 
her position in his house, and chaperon 
his daughter. Maud begged and implored 
to be left to the solitude of the Orange ; 
but the cold and austere commands of her 
father, coupled with some vague and unde- 
fined attraction in the recollection of 
Bosljn 's beautiful dark eyes, that positively 
haunted her day and night, caused her at 
last to accede to his commands. 

Installed in her father's house as its 
mistress, Maud's presence soon changed the 
entire tone of the mansion. Chaperoned at 
first by Lady Lani^re, her father's aunt, who 
had the right of entree into the world of 
fashion, she caused the most profound sen- 
sation that had been known for years. Her 
piquant loveliness, joined by the air of 
mystery that had enveloped her, until her 
recent introduction to the world, caused her 
to be universally sought ; and the name of 
Maud was on the lips of every man of ion 
as the lionne of the season. Chatfield, proud 
of the sensation she was causing, which re- 
flected some of its brilliancy upon himself, 
became one of the most indulgent of fathers ; 
and ball after ball was given at his house, 
invitations to which was sought and intri- 
gued for, as ardently as for those of Her 
Majesty. 

Much against Maud's will, she was drawn 
into the fascinating whirlpool, and croquet 
parties and archery meetings, concerts and 
balls, dinners and the opera, occupied every 
hour of the day. 

At one of the former, she again met 
Lionel Boslyn, and the old longing came 
back with tenfold force. He could not haTB 
told what his feelings with regard to Maud* 
were; and even, if taxed with a growiag 
liking for her society, would have laaghaal 
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mrw&y the idea as absurd; he, who had 
passed through the furnaces of Parisian and 
Xx>ndon society for ten years, to be at last 
sobdaed by a little creature, who had posi- 
tiTely been christened •* Baby " by the men 
'^ho knew her, on account of her fresh, art- 
less, beaming loveliness, and her petite bonny 
figure. No, the idea was insane, and yet 
unoonsciously, he looked forward eagerly, 
from day to day, to the next meeting ; and 
lingered by her side chatting, until he was 
afndd that the particularity would be re- 
marked. 

He made excuses to call at the house, 
leaving bouquets, music (Maud had the 
voice of St Cecilia, and played divinely,) 
and books, and always managed, if possible, 
to have a word with her before he left. He 
^ve up any appointment he had made, if 
it interfered with his chance of meeting her 
anywhere ; and he became a constant visitor 
to archery meeting and croquet parties, that 
used to be objects of his greatest abhorence. 
An invisible influence dragged him on, and 
^eij **hB only just cared for Maud in a 
l>rotherly way." 

And Maud— did she regard him from 
li sisterly point of view ? Sooth to 
i^ell, the too, had not analysed her feel- 
ings with regard to Lionel ; artless, and 
y>red up to a country life, she had known 
xiothlng of love beyond that which she bore 
"to her brother and nurse. She had seen little 
of the other sex, and when she burst into 
^he gay world of London, she only received 
lihe impassioned attentions paid to her by her 
&ther's love-stricken guests, as evidences of 
^eir kind feelings towards her. She had 
preserved a glad recollection of Lionel, whose 
dark, grave, handsome face, had made a deep 
impression upon her; and, when she met him 
again at Lady Qlenville's she eagerly re- 
newed the acquaintance, never dreaming 
that her quiet appreciation of his society 
^ould be remarked and commented upon. 
She too, looked eagerly forward to these 
meetings, and thought the happiest minutes 
of the day were those in which they prac- 
tised together the new song which he had 
l>rought, or, strolling in the conservatory, 
rich in tropical blossoms and perfumes, 
plucked the flowers to form the bouquet 
that she was to carry in the evening. 

If she had thought of his attentions at all, 
it was as those paid by a man's kindly heart 
to an orphan girl, who was new to the plea- 
sures of the metropolis, and, excepting her 
aunt and father, was almost alone among 
the multitude. Tet a strange subtle elec- 



tricity would thrill through her frame when 
their hands by chance came in contact, that 
she had never experienced ^hen touching 
the hand of any other ; but, she had never 
thought it necessary to spek to discover the 
reason of the difference. She felt happy, 
perfectly happy, and she sought no further ; 
and, even though it would sometimes strike 
her that no oUier man's eyes, though bent 
ever so lovingly on her own, produced the 
thrilling effect that LioneFs orbs did, when 
he looked stedfastly at her, still it did not 
occur to her that there could be danger in 
these calm quiet moments so dear to both, 
to either. 

They were both standing on the brink 
of a precipice, unconscious of any pos- 
sible danger, and it needed the thunder 
doud that was just about to break upon 
them to rouse them to a sense of their 
position. We must add that all Chatfield*s 
immediate friends, even including Lionel 
Bosljn, were still unaware of his rupture 
with, or even the existence of his son, and 
Maud was bound by a dreadful oath never 
to reveal it ; an oath dragged from her under 
circumstances to be afterwards explained. 
And now, having premised so much, we will 
return to Harry Grawshaw and his friends. 



Chapteb hi. 

They stood glaring, opposite each other, 
these two men; become in a few short 
minutes mortal enemies. Unknown to each 
other but for the last few hours, three 
words had made the whole world too nar- 
row to contain them both, living; three 
words had separated them, morally, by as 
great a distance as are the two Poles. 

Jeffreys had sprang up at Bossljn's last 
passionate words, and only the other men 
closing between them prevented him fol- 
lowing up his missile by a blow from his 
clenched hand aimed at Lioners face. 
Missing his mnrk, and borne apart by the 
crush, the usual cold, sneering expression re- 
turned to his thin, pale features ; then curl- 
ing his small black moustaches, that gave a 
demon-like expression to his face just now, 
sardonically, he sank back into the lounge 
behind him with a low, irritating laugh. 

" For God's sake, Lionel sit down—Jeff- 
reys calm yourself — ^You cannot settle this 
in this way — ^Eeep him back, Eviswood. 
You are quite wrong— clearly in the wrong, 
Jeffrejrs, every way. For heaven's sake, sit 
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down, gentlemen, and we will talk this over. 

You must retract what you '* 

Roslyn stood calm and motionless. As 
JefiFreys had hurled the wine glass at him 
the liquid seemed suddenly to have turned 
him to stone ; after a mighty and painful 
effort, all his previous passion disappeared, 
and with arms folded, the ruby juice, which 
he had not wiped away, gently trickling 
down his face and beard, the dark glare of 
fierce anger vanished from his eyes, and a 
fixed, stony expression had taken its place ; 
only the nervous twitching of the muscles 
of the mouth denoted i}\fi storm of passion 
that was still raging within. The claret 
seemed to have had the effect of the fabled 
liquid of old, and petrified him. 

•* Retract ? My dear Orawshaw (if you 
are referring to me), you must be dreaming. 
Retract ? You heard Mr. Roslyn's last mag- 
nificent effort and the peroration ; if it had 
been less personal, or personal to any other 
than myself, I should have deemed it little 
less than sublime ; but under the circum- 
stances, it of course required a rejoinder. 
I put it, in the shape of part of your last ex- 
cellent bottle of Chateau Margaux (which 
deserved a better fate), with the effect you 
have seen. As regards the second act of the 
drama, or tragedy (which shall I call it ?) the 
initiative rests with your friend." 

"No, no! this must go no further. 
Roslyn, you must promise me that this 
shall end here. You mmt retract, Jeffreys, 
and Lionel, I am certain, will apologise ; 
you are clearly, undoubtedly, in the wrong. 
You have set a story afloat, or, at least, 
helped it on its way, concerning a young 
lady whom we all know, esteem, and ad- 
mire ; and you must have b2en well aware 
that Roslyn, from his intimate relations 
with her family, was hound to trac3 the 
aspersion to its source, in honour as well as 
inclination. In fact, we are all equally 
obliged by the ties that bind us to the man 
at whose table we have eaten, to defend his 
daughter's name from calumny.'* 

" I agree with Orawshaw,'* said Hinton 
hurriedly ; " Jeffreys decidedly provoked 
the fracas ; if ho had simply given his 

authority . The time has passed when 

such disputes could be settled by a duel. 
Fawcett's case is too fresh in our minds to 
risk that alternative." 

" Yes," drawled Jeffreys, " it is hardly 
worth while to stand the fire of your oppo- 
nent, and even if you cheat the devil and 
escape unscathed, run the risk of having the 
touching epitaph of 'sue: per: coll:* tacked 



to your tombstone after your name. No ; 
* lejeu ne vant pas la chandelle ;* we must 
arrange our little quarrel another way. 
Truly this is not an age for a gentleman to 
live in. I will leave the matter in your 
hands to settle for me, Hampton, if you will 
undertake it for me." 

" Your friend seems only too eager too 
avail himself of the excuse that has been 
happily supplied to poltroons lately, and 
over hasty in rushing to shelter himself 
under the roof the law has afforded, from 
the storm he has called down upon himself. 
Truly, as he remarks, this is not an age for 
gentlemen to live in, and consequently, rea- 
soning from these premises, locus a non 
lucendo, he discovers it is also not an age 
suitable for a coward to run the risk of 
dying in." Roslyn uttered these bitter 
words calmly and deliberately ; his French 
education of the last few years had left its 
mark upon him, and he looked with all the 
indifference of a Frenchman upon a duel 
and its possible results ; although recent 
events alluded to by Hinton and Jeffreys 
had caused such meetings to become very 
rare. He was still standing, having tacitly 
resolved not to sit at the same table or in 
the same room as his foe. 

" He can hardly be unaware that it is 
still possible, to such as are inclined, to run 
over in a fishing boat to the coast of France ; 
and plenty of small sea ports on whose 
sands a quarrel might be decided unnoticed. 

*• Poltroon, coward;" again Jeffreys 
sprang to his feet, but only for a moment ; 
then he again subsided into his seat. Truly, 
this man had wonderful self command, or 
he well merited the names that were 
applied to him. 

" I decidedly object to go out with my 
man," he said, ** with the certainty of being 
either shot or hanged. I prefer chance or 
good fortune to have something to do in 
the matter; and after all, whatever our 
faults, I should be the first of my race who 
has met with the latter fate. No, they 
may manage these things better in France, 
but I prefer leaving my body, when my time 
comes, on English soil to any other. Be- 
sides, a duel is open to this objection ; the 
subject of it is certain to ooze out, and I, 
having more consideration for Miss Chat- 
field than even her friends appear to possess, 
prefer the cau33 of our dispute to be a pro- 
found secret ; it would not tend to brighten 
the young la-ly's reputation, which is already 
somewhat tarnished." The man seemed 
determined to goad Roslyn to the utmost 
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pitch, but the latter felt sure of his ven- 
geance, and bore it calmly ; his eyes apaiu 
assumed the dark glaring expression, but 
that was all. " I propose to Mr. Boslyn to 
settle the matter in a different manner," 
Jeffreys proceeded. 

" Why, Jeffreys, are you shirking a meet- 
ing : the cause of which is all your own 
work? By Heaven, if I thought you 

really meant it, I would myself " 

*• Suspend your judgment, my dear toy/' 
•with an insulting emphasis on the last word, 
rejoined the cynical guardsman, " until Ihave 
finished my offer. It is the usual thing, I 
admit, for principals to leave all these little 
arrangements *o th- ir seconds, but this case 
is exceptional, and I must arrange the preli- 
minaries myself; thanking you, however, for 
your extreme anxiety that my honour shall 
remain unsullied, which I assure yon is per- 
fectly safe in my own hands. I decline the 
meeting." 

A loud murmur of mingled surprise and 
disgust, in which the words •* cur " and " a 
disgrace to the sen-ice/' were heard, burst 
from all present, and interrupted the speaker 
liere, while those nearest drew back their 
chairs from him, or rose entirely and crossed 
to the opposite side of the room. 

"I decline the meeting," continued 
Jeffreys, quite unmoved by this display of 
of feeling, " for the reasons I have already 
advanced ; notably to protect Miss Chatficld's 
character, which is, as I remarked, in some 
danger, and which, the plan I propose, will 
save from the additional damage that it 
^ould receive by her becoming the subject 
of a duel. As you seem to be on thorns 
however, I will remove your suspense by 
discovering my idea, but will first relate an 
anecdote beanng on the subject in hand. 
I have not got the plague, I can assure you, 
gentlemen, so you need not so pei-sistently 
increase the distance that already divides 
^," he added, as he perceived that his side 
of the room and immediate vicinity were 
Almost deserted. 

" The gentleman seems to have a talent 
for anecdote relating," remarked a lioutenant 
of Chasseurs (a friend whom flinton had 
brought to dinner with him), in an under- 
tone ; *' pity that his capabilities were not 
employed in some other manner, as his anec- 
dotes seem destined to get him into trou- 
ble, and sa mere is no longer at hand to 
extricate him from it." 

These words must have reached the 
Ouardman's ear, but perfectly undisturbed, 
be resumed ; " It b this : — Early in life, I, 



having a wandering disposition, found my- 
self among the Bomeans, and made a sojourn 
there of some three or four months. During 
my stay, it happened that one of the war- 
riors, who had taken to wife a young, pretty, 
dark-haired maiden, had reasons to doubt 
her fidelity to himself. He and his rela- 
tions took no steps until assured of the 
truth of his suspicions and the gmlt of his 

wife, and then he called his man out 

in the English fashion ? No ; that course 
was there, as it is here now, contrary to the 
laws, and the survivor of a duel, or in fact 
a man who committed homicide in any 
fashion whatever, except he were deputed 
by the State to execute the laws commands, 
would meet with the death he had inflicted 
upon the deceased, from the hands of his 
immediate relatives. 

"It might work badly, as it probably 
did there, and as probably will here ; 
but it was the law, and it was useless 
kicking against the pricks. So the in- 
jured husband took a course peculiar to 
the inhabitants of Borneo, and for which 
they had plenty of precedents. 

" Calling his relations together, he held a 
long consultation with them, and then, 
they all being seated round a large tent, 
an urgent message was sent to the 
favoured lover, who was, as yet, uncon- 
scious, as was the wife, of the discovery. 
He returned with the messenger, never 
dreaming of evil, and entered the tent 
gravely, as is their custom, but still with a 
greeting smile upon his dark face. When 
inside of the circle, those in the tent 
gradually closed round him, until the means 
of exit were quite shut out, and then a few 
harsh words told that all was known. 
Thunderstruck, ho turned to flee, but the 
entrance was filled by a bulky form, and he 
beheld on all sides only scowling, gloomy 
faces ; and expecting instant annihilation, 
he bowed his head upon his breast and 
closed his eyes in silence. 

" But the husband stepped forward, and 
without a word of reproach or upraiding to 
his foe, who had been his nearest friend, 
touching the latter on the shoulder, he 
offered a brass box, in which were two 
small slips of paper, carefully folded and 
doubled, so that the inscription on them 
was perfectly concealed. (As a most par- 
ticular favour, I had been permitted to be 
present in the tent, as I had struck up a 
very intimate friendship with the injured 
husband, and so can give an eye witness's 
account of the whole affair). At this a 
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light broke over the guilty man's coun- 
tenance, and with a "hagh" of pleasure 
and renewed hope, he put his hand into the 
box and drew forth one of the slips, his 
enemy taking the other. 

''A deep and solemn silence overspread the 
assembly, as without a word the adulterer 
slowly opened the paper that contained his 
fate ; his eye caught a word on it, and turning 
pale, or rather leaden coloured, even through 
his swarthy complexion, he staggered back 
with his head again on his breast, and then 
recovering himself, bowed gravely to the 
assembly, and walked firmly out of the tent, 
a way being made for him. The next 
morning his corpse was discovered on the 
hiUs ; the head shattered to atoms, and his 
gun lying discharged at his side — ^and the 
husband was avenged. I afterwards dis- 
covered that this was the only mode the 
Bomeans had of settling V affaires d'honneur, 
duels being so rigidly forbidden. In case 
of any such quarrel arising, the two foes 
met solenmly in a tent, their friends sur- 
rounding ; two papers, bearing respectively 
the worfs "Litk" and "Death" upon 
them, was put into a box, and each drew 
one ; the " victim of drcumstances," whose 
fate it was to draw the latter, was bound to 
commit suicide within the space of twenty- 
four hours from the time of the drawing, or 
for the rest of his miserable life he would be 
treated as a Pariah, an unclean, abominable 
thing, and utterly cast out and cut off from 
all social ties and connections. In case the 
person challenged did noi accept the ordeal, 
he met with the same contimiely and insult, 
and, besides, would be certain to meet with 
the vengeance of the relatives of his enemy, 
or his enemy himself, in some surreptitious 
manner. 

" It struck me at the time that the idea 
might, at some time, become useful and 
practicable in ordinary English life, and 
now the time has arrived to test my 
" cowardice *' and Mr. BodijiCs " courage." 
Under this arrangement we shall require no 
seconds, no weapons ; scandal will be pre- 
vented, and travelling expenses saved ; this 
last, not the least of the objects that influ- 
ence me, as my finances just now are at 
dead low water. Do you accept Mr. Bosljn ? 
We will mark on these two cards the words 
'Earth' and 'Hell' (so as to differ 
slightly from those wretched Bomeans) ; our 
host will hold this empty Sevres match box, 
that they can be dropped into, and the for- 
tunate individual who draws the latter, will 
disappear from amongst us into the land of 



shadows, within two days from the present 
time. What say you, gentlemen, is not my 
off 3r a f^i; and Christian-like one ? 



^t ®&jm tti 5t. ^urgartt's. 



Li Twickenham's grovea, nigh to the banks of 

Thame, 
Whore Cedars nod, and AUanthuB* thrire, 
Where erst our Pope his chissic couplets coined, 
Whence Walpole satirized the vulgar throng ; 
Nor far from. Bichmond's wide enchanting scene, 
I found a mansion, of palatial front, 
Which challenge me to question — ^what is this ? 
For through the chamhers flitted sylphid forma, 
And at the casements shy sweet faces peered. 
Not Nuns ! I said — no, not the least like Nuns I 
Then, as I lingered, through the portal pressed 
A groups a cluster, and another group, 
Until I saw— and blest my fate to see I 
Keariy a century of maidens fair. 
All in the freshness of their earliest prime ; 
Gtontle though gay, refined though unrestrained. 
Away they went I — ^just as a sunny cloud 
Delights the gazer and dissolves in air ! 
But who are these ? I asked, and gained reply: 
They are sea nymphs ; or daughters of the sea ; 
Offspring of men who make the sea their home^- 
Captains, or masters, or conmianders named. 
This palace, amid groves and gardens reared, 
Their haven^'is : here, in maternal charge 
Of her whose heart is mother to them all, t 
They are endued to navigate alone. 
When cast upon the treacherous ocean vast, 
Tclept Society ; — ^beset with shoals, — 
Equipped and fitted for the sea of life, 
And disciplined to meet or calms*br storms. 
At mom and eve, within that Palace Hall, 
These maidens gathered are for prayer and praiae : 
Happy assembly ; exercise most pure ! 
May it sustain them in their coming time ! — 
Whontheywithmindswellrigged,andheart8 in trim, 
Their haven quit, — and launch upon the world. 
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Ths railway runs from Eillaloe to 
limerick, about twelve milea, and we 
drove to the station on a oar, through a 
deluge of rain, the next morning, and 
took the train to Castle Connell, in order 
to see the falls of Doonass. It rained as 
hard as ever when we quitted the train ; 
the same leaden cloudB, and the same 
eternal drip from trees, and roofs, and 
everywhere ; and we tramped through 
the slush to see the falls. Although it 
had been wet the last few days, it ap- 
peared that there was not much water 
in the river, and the falls were little 
more than a wide rapid ; but the banks 
of the river here are very beautifully 
wooded, and after the dreary journey of 
the day before, wo rather enjoyed the 
walk. During our stroll, we took shelter 
in a one-roomed cottage; furnished 
with a deal table and one or two stools, 
and occupied by an old woman, a little 
girl, her granddaughter, about four 
years old, and a boy about fourteen. 
The cottage was the lodge of some 
genUeman^s house, and our opinions of 
the liberality of the owner were not 
raised, when we heard that this poor 
old woman only received a shilling a 
week to live upon; out of which she 
paid a penny to send the girl to school. 
We asked her, if she ever received any 
broken victuals, or anything of that 
sort ; but nothing was ever sent her 
from the house. The boy sometimes 
earned sixpence a-day at a farm ; but, 
"it was wet to-day, and he did not 
work;" and, we are afraid, his income 
must be precarious indeed, if it depend 
upon fine weather. The father and 
mother of the girl were gone to America, 
and had wanted the old woman to join 
them ; but she had made up her mind 
to die in the old country. Altogether, 
the scene was a very sad one ; and it is 
one that the tourist will find with little 
variation, throughout the south-west of 
Ireland. A people, dissatisfied with 
their country, living on the very lowest 
necessaries of life ; hardly ever tasting 
anything but potatoes, with only one 



object in the future to which their 
thoughts turn, and that is, to reach the 
promised land on the other side c^f the 
Atlantic; and to leave the country of 
their forefathers without a regret, and 
without the slightest wish to return. 
We gave the old woman a trifle on quit- 
ting the cottage, and she poured out a 
stream of blessings as long as we were 
within hearing. 

In the afternoon we hired a car, to 
take us to Limerick, a pleasant drive of 
six miles ; where we stopped two or 
three hours, and took a walk through 
the principal streets, which are well 
built, and have some good shops ; but 
the quarter known as the Irish Town, is, 
we believe, decidedly the reverse, though 
we did not visit it. Wo had not gone 
many yards, before we were surrounded 
by about a dozen lace girls, who, if they 
fail to sell anything to a visitor, cannot 
attribute it to want of importunity. The 
writer succeeded in escaping, by keeping 

very close to a wall ; but G liappened 

to be standing near the kerb, and was 
surrounded and cut ofif from the rest of 
us. We heard his cries for help, but we 
dared not assist him ; and, after one 
hasty glance round, when we per- 
ceived him struggling in the centre of 
a group of lace vendors, who appeared 
to be endeavouring to stifle him, by 
holding lace collars up to his nose, we 
took to our heels. He afterwards 
escaped, but only by becoming the pos- 
sessor of several handkerchiefs, about 
six inches square, and some diminutive 
collars. Even after he had obtained 
these purchases, he seemed in doubt 
what to do with them, and a little fur- 
ther on commenced spreading out his 
stock ; but he was soon hailed by some 
ladies in nightcaps, a short distance off, 
one of whom suggested that the collars 
would not fit any girl in Limerick so 
well as herself, and, as the remark pro- 
duced a general laugh from the rest, we 
again sought safety in flight. 

About five o'clock we left Limerick 
for Eillamey, vi& Charleville and Mai- 
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low. Wo had hardly taken our seats in 
the train, before a couple of old women 
entered, who, although the day was far 
advanced, presented the appearance 
(having had no time to remove tlicir 
nightcaps) of having dressed hastily. 
Before starting, the guard requested to 
see our tickets ; and one of the old ladies, 
after first assuring him she had a ticket, 
without satisfying him, commenced look- 
ing for it, by taking off an enormous 
pocket, which she emptied before us, and 
then began to unrol herself from her 
outer garments ; but fortunately, before 
she had removed very much, the missing 
ticket turned up. 

We reached Killarney about nine 
o'clock, and outside the station found 
about a dozen 'busses drawn up. belonging 
to the different hotels ; the drivers and 
conductors making a perfect Babel of 
noise, which we can only compare to the 
shouting on a steamer during a well- 
contested boat race. We took the 'bus for 
the Muckross Hotel, and were half stifled 
before we had reached our destination. 
The only ventilation was through the 
door, and the boy, who performed the 
duties of conductor, placed himself in 
such a position that not a breath of air 
could enter. 

AVe were too anxious to procure some- 
thing to eat, to trouble much about the 
hotel ; but when we came to examine 
it tlie next morning, the appearance of 
the place seemed rather seedy ; however, 
as we originally intended to remain only 
a day or two, though we afterwards 
stopped a week, we thought it was hardly 
worth while to change our quarters. It 
appeared that the hotel was at that time 
in a state of transition ; the landlord 
being there only temporarily, and, there- 
fore, not troubling much about the ap- 
pearance of the place, or the manage- 
ment of the business. No doubt, if it 
has changed hands since that time, some 
improvement may have been introduced, 
for which there is certainly plenty of 
room. 

The next morning was fortunately 
fine, at all events there was no rain fall- 
ing, and w^e decided to make the usual 
circuit of the three Lakes of Killarney, 
by taking a car to the Gap of Dunloe, 
walking through the Gap to the Upper 
Lake, and returning to Muckross by 
boat. I'he usual plan is for a party to 
engage a boat and send it to the Upper 



Lake to await their arrival. For two 
persons a pair-oar, and above that num- 
ber a four-oared boat is engaged. It is 
advisable to send some provisions in the 
boat, as the tourist will not meet with 
anything at the Ui)por Lake, except 
water ; and the boatmen will, no doubt, 
recommend him also to put a little 
" recthified " water on board. Tlio hire 
of the boat, with four men, is about 
fifteen shillings, and the men expect a 
" gratooty " in addition, and the hire of 
the car is about twelve shillings. There 
are no steamers on the Lakes, and we 
should think they would probably share 
the fate of the first that was placed on 
Loch Katrine, which was scuttled by the 
boatmen soon after she was launched. 
The boats at Killarney seemed very 
queer old tubs when we first saw them, 
but it would be impossible to have very 
light craft, owing to the rapid at Old 
Weir Bridge. 

The distance from Muckross to the 
entrance to the Gap is about twelve 
miles along a level road, passing through 
the town of Killarney. and then along 
the north side of the Lower Lake. 
When we approached the Gap, we were 
gradually overtaken by a swarm of beg- 
gars, most of them boys, all loud in their 
vociferations and offers to show us the 
way, for which there was the same ne- 
cessity as to take a guide in a railway 
carriage. Some of the more importunate 
laid hold of the car, and it was only by 
the vigorous apjjlication of our sticks 
that we finally got rid of the ragged 
tatterdemalions. Another plan we some- 
times adopted, though not always suc- 
cessfully, was to insist upon showing 
them the sceneiy, with a request to give 
us something on account before com- 
mencing our description. At one place 
we passed three men on horeeback, who 
immediately turned round and rode 
after us as hard as they could for some 
little time, but as we did not express 
any wish for their services they at last 
gave up the pursuit. A short distance 
from the entrance to the Gap we stopped 
at Kate Kearney's cottage, where an old 
woman, the granddaughter of the origi- 
nal Kate Kearney, with a very grim 
countenance, brought out some goat's 
milk and whisky, and retired in high. 
dudgeon when we demurred to paying 
two shillings for about a pint of milk 
and a small modicum of the potheen. 
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I^assing the cottiij^o the \mili ascends for 
"tLree or four miles, but tlio tiscent is not 
^very stoep, and tho scene reminds us 
somewhat of Glenooo, though not so 
^wild or gloomy. Tho pass is within tho 
range of hills knowTi as Macgillicuddy's 
l^eeks, and the Tomies mountiun. A 
small stream nms down tho valley, 
forming in two or three places a little 
lake, in which the water seems of inky 
"blackness. About a dozen Irish pfirls 
nwait tho traveller at tho entrance of 
the Gap, and accompany him until ho 
takes refuge in his boat, with a ceaseless 
request to partake of the mountain dew. 
Here and there wo passed a man with a 
email cannon, which he was ready to 
fire off for a consideration, so as to pro- 
duce some echoes, and in one place a 
fiddler liad ensconced himself with tho 
same object. At most of tho Killarney 
hotels a bugler can be engaged, but we 
think there is plenty of enjoyment to be 
derived from good scenery without re- 
sorting to these artificial motliods of en- 
hancing it. The finest view is obtained 
^'hen the spectator reaches the top of the 
Gap, when he looks down tho whole 
length of it, while in the contrary direc- 
tion ho surveys the ('oom-a-Dhuv Valley 
and tho opposite range of hills, along 
which winds tho Kenmaro Koad, with 
the Police Barrack, looking like a minia- 
ture castle perched among the trees. As 
we commenced the descent to the Upper 
Lake, a drizzling rain commenced and 
lasted with little intermission the rest 
of the day. We found our boat waiting 
for us at the appointed place, and took 
our seats in the stem. Althoigh there 
were four men rowing, wo had no rud- 
der, but the boatmen know every inch 
of the route, and manage to guide thoir 
boat without one very cleverly. The 
oars aro of enormous weight, about fif- 
teen feet long, and in order to afibrd 
some balance to the extra length of three 
feet, the portion of the oar in-board is 
about nine inches thick. The boatmen 
appear to use them without much fatigue, 
hut on one occasion the writer volun- 
teered to tako an oar from Innisfallen to 
0*Sullivan s Cascade, a distance of two 
miles, and was heartily glad when we 
reached our destination, his arms feeling 
more stiff than they ever did after rowing 
twenty miles on the Thames. 

The Upper Lake is not very* large, and 
is dotted with numerous islands, admi- 



rably adapted for picnics ; and the wild 
rocky shores and dense green foliage of 
the surrounding hills, make it a picture 
of such beauty, that one regrets that the 
lake is crossed so quickly. On most of 
tho islands the arbutus is found ; but, 
we confess, wo were not much struck 
with its aj)pearance ; and, although tho 
guide books seem to think that every 
one must fall in ecstacies on seeing it, 
we should think the plant would only 
ofi'er much interest to botanists. 

liOaving the Ui)per Lake, tho boat 
passes along a winding stream for about 
three miles, called tho Long Kange, and 
every rock on eitlier side has a legend 
of some kind, which tho boatmen aro 
quite ready to recapitulate. One rock is 
something like the hull of a man-of-war, 
bottom upwards ; and another, has somo 
resemblance to a cannon half out of the 
water ; " a present for Jineral Grant,'' 
the boatmen told us. Passing four small 
rocks, known as the Four Friends, tho 
stream winds round tho base of a per- 
pendicular clift\ 1,200 feet in height, 
known as tho Eagles* Nest. The boat- 
men liere make a great noise, in order to 
produce an echo ; but wo did not notice 
any when we were there, tliough we 
were told the water was too high. A 
little further on we reached a place, 
where the crew bet a bottle of whisky 
that no one can tell the proper course 
of the channel. Nine people out of ten 
would select the wrong place ; the pro- 
per way being tlirough a narrow open- 
ing, where no one would expect a boat 
could pass. It is across this narrow pas- 
sage, that the O'Donoghuo is said to have 
leaped on horseback, when pursued by 
his enemies (no doubt sheriffs' oflicers, 
as he was an Irishman), and a couple of 
holes in tho rock, as large as coal- 
scuttles, aro pointed out, as the marks 
of his horse's lioofs. Although tho 
O'Donoghue is no longer present in the 
flesh in Killarney, he seems to have 
done a good deal of work in his time in 
that neighbourhood, and has also loft 
some of his property (it is true, not of 
a veiy portable character) behind him ; 
among other things, a rock on the Lower 
Lake is pointed out as his umbrella. 
Our idea of L'ish chieftains was, that 
they never troubled to dress themselves ; 
and, if that was the case, one can under- 
stand their carrying umbrellas as their 
sole protection against the rain. 
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At tho end of the Long Range we 
reach Old Weir Bridge, a picturesque 
two-arched structure, through which the 
water rushes with tremendous force, with 
a fall of about six feet. Tlie boatmen 
guide the boat very cleverly through 
the only passable arch, and we emerge 
in the smooth water of the Middle Lake. 
We sisked the boatmen, if a boat had ever 
caught against the buttresses of the 
bridge; and were told that one case 
had occurred, when the boat was cut in 
two ; one half going through one arch 
with the astonished visitors, and the 
other half carrying the crew through the 
other arch; but fortunately* the whole 
party scrambled ashore, with no other 
damage than a wetting. 

Leaving Old Weir Bridge, we entered 
the Middle Lake, which is about the 
same size as the Upper Lake, and like 
it, surrounded with green foliage. The 
boat soon crosses it, and passing under- 
neath Brickeen Bridge, consisting of a 
single arch, through which the stream 
does not run with very great force, we 
found ourselves on the Lower Lake, the 
largest of the three. Close to the 
Brickeen Bridge, is a cottage, built by 
Lady Kenmare ; and here it is usual for 
parties, bringing their provisions, to get 
out and lunch ; a supply of knives, forks, 
&c., being procurable at the cottage. 
We did not remain here, however, very 
long, as the rain was falling with its 
usual steadiness, and we reached our 
hotel about six in the evening. 

After dinner, we endeavoured to elu- 
cidate from the waiter (Nicholas) some 
information as to the neighbourhood. 
We had heard of a hill at the back of 
the hotel, called Drumrourk, affording a 
fine view from the top ; but, although 
he admitted there was such a place, he 
had never been there; and the reader 
can guess, that whatever attractions 
Killamey might have to him, he was not 
very enthusiastic about the scenery. Li 
fact, he candidly admitted, that he was 
much better pleased to see the coffee 
room filled with visitors, than all the 
lakes in Lreland ; and he appeared to 
do vote his spare moments to calculations 
of the theory of '* chances ;" a word used 
to denote the fluctuating income of 
guides, car drivers, waiters, &c. Nicholas 
strongly recommended us to pay a visit 
to Mr. Egan, in Killamey, who, he in- 
formed us, had some fine specimens of 



bog oak and arbutus work for sale. We 
told him we had unfortunately pur- 
chased some trifles in that way, of some 
of the hawkers we met in the Gap ; but 
Nicholsis assured us they were spurious, 
and nothing like the productions of the 
renowned Egan, who " didn't have no- 
thing to do with hawks," We asked him 
if it would be possible for us to per- 
suade Mr. Egan to exchange some of 
those we had had the misfortune to pur- 
chase, for his genuine productions ; bat 
he was uncertain as to this, and could 
only repeat that '^Egan didn't like 
hawks." 



^t iittjei 0f ^dt. 



The oold white hand, so near the grave 
Scarce could its present bring, 

Tet^ there in ancient Thule she gave 
That goblet to her king; 

Who prized it more than morning light. 

And filled it to the brim. 
But ever while he drank, his sight 

With gathered tears grew dim. 

So when his long day*8 work was done, 

And all his tale was told. 
He gazed upon the falling snn. 

Holding that oup of gold. 

And bade his knights its circle fill 

Once more with ruby glow ; 
Around him rose the night, and still 

Faint Ocean slept below. 



The old Eling slowly drank, and far 
His cherished chalioe threw. 

Watching it sinking as a star 
Into the silent blue : 



Deep, deep it sank, no more to rise, 

Beneath the barren sea ; 
Then night fell fast on his tired eyes, 

And never more drank he. 
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Pabt n. 

I TBBT much admire the long drawing- 
room at Elmwoods ; bat I daresay it wotdd 
be pooh-poohed as old-fashioned now, for 
there is no gilding, and very little looking- 
glaas about it ; neither is it crowded with 
expensive apholstery. To my taste, the 
sombre Indian cabinets, the quaint-looking, 
beautifully carved furniture, and delicate 
chints hangings, form a very artistic back- 
ground to the few rare gems of art ; for the 
eye is not fatigued with excess, even of 
those. 

But the hints and suggestions from poet 
and artist, which had before been apt to 
make me rather inattentive to Jane's conver- 
8ati<m in that room, seemed now to shadow 
forth but a faint ideal of the loveliness 
which met my sight, as I entered. 

Perched upon a music stool, turned partly 
round from Uie piano to face her companions, 
was a tiny fairy — a perfect little rosebud of 
a creature — with a dimpled childish face, 
innocent wide-open blue eyes, and masses of 
rippling golden hair ; clad in a delicate lace 
dress, vrith floating ribbons, the colour of 
lier eyes. She was talking and laughing 
gaily with two gentlemen ; and, as soon as 
I could recollect myself, I found that they 
liad been introduced to me as Sir Edwaid 
8ef ton and Mr. Lawrence ; and she was — 
Flora Oreville. My first acquaintance, 
Agnes Medwin, was bending over some 
prints, on a table near, and her brother and 
Hiss Bailton joined her. 

Miss Ghreville fluttered to the couch, on 
which Jane and I seated ourselves, nestling 
down like a soft little bird by our side; and 
I noticed that two pairs of eyes looked very 
enviously at us. 

" I have not seen half enough of you to- 
day, dearest Mrs. Sef ton I I declare no one 
was in sudi request i" 

"No one?" 

" Really, no cne; was there, Sir Edward ?" 

He drew nearer, answering ; ** Indeed, I 
don't know what we should do without 
Mrs. Sefton." 

"Don't prevaricate," said Jane, shaking 
her finger at him good-humouredly. 

" I hope you will say something kind of 
me to your friend, Mrs. Seftoii ;" cooed 



Flora, looking pleadingly up in my face, as 
she went on ; "I hope you will try to like 
me a tiny little. Miss Seward; for I give 
you due notice I shall make violent love to 
you." 

" Pray allow me to act as your deputy, if 
you grow fatigued under the infliction, Miss 
Seward;" said Sir Edward. "In the 
meantime, may I beg your vote for the 
song we were promised, before you came 
in?" 

" Not now, Sir Edward ;" she exclaimed, 
with the sweetest little pout of the sweetest 
rosy lips. " I want to chat with Mrs. Sefton 
and Miss Seward, a HtUe." 

But we both voted against her, and he 
triumphantly led her away, 

" Was'nt I right ?" said Jane. " Isn't 
she a dear little thing ?" 

" She is the realization of all I ever ** 

"Don't be romantic, there's a dear I" 
she said, hurriedly rising to join the rest of 
the party. 

Ohatting first with one, then the other, I 
was soon at home with them all, and quite 
in my element ; for, although I am of the 
age and class supposed to have very little 
sympathy with lovers, I am afraid I can 
only plead guilty to Jane's frequent accu- 
sation, of being a romantic old goose in such 
matters. 

Edith Bailton seemed a gentle loveable 
girl, shy and sensitive, yet answering 
readily to the touch of sympathy ; already, 
very evidently leaning on the stronger 
character of her lover. I also came to the 
agreeable conclusion, that Mr. Medwin's 
love was for the woman, not the heiress, as 
I observed the answer his eyes gave to her 
shy glances. The firm, strong intellect, so 
evident in him, thus sustaining, and doing 
homage to her pure womanliness, was a very 
refreshing sight to my eyes, I can assure 
you. Tujrning from this graceful picture, to 
watch the lovely Flora Oreville, fiitting 
hither and thither, like a brilliant hum- 
ming bird, my S3rmpathy was enlisted for 
her hopeless lover, whose eyes followed 
every movement ; the shade of disappoint- 
ment growing deeper in his fair bojri^ face, 
while he angrily strove to arrange the light 
down on his upper lip. But, looking at the 
two, no one could suppose he would have 
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tlie slightest chance of winning anything 
that Sir Edward Sefton might choose to 
enter the lists for. 

But, although I at first felt a little senti- 
ment for the rejected lover, I soon saw 
enough of the absurdity Jane complained 
about, to prevent any seiious anxiety on 
Mr. Lawrence's account. He was too fre- 
quently taking that proverbial step from the 
sublime, which wins no sympathy. 

Would Jane's wish be gratified? Now 
that I had seen Sir Edward and her 
favourite, I was quite interested in her 
scheme ; and drawing conclusions from 
their bearing towards each other, began to 
think it might come to be a love match, 
according to my notions of what a love 
match should be. But what would she 
have said had she suspected, that in the 
event of her plan failing, I was busily 
arranging one of my own ? — ^w^'sely assur- 
ing myself, that really Agnes Medwin was 
a very nice girl, evidently a well-balanced 
character, with a fair share of her brother's 
strength, joined to a cultivated mind, and 
feminine grace. She did not appear a 
talker ; but the few words, with which she 
now and again drew my attention to a book 
or print, were refined and well chosen ; 
shelving a fine appreciation. Indeed, com- 
pletely carried by storm, as my admiration 
had been by Flora's beauty, I was somewhat 
puzzled, when thinking over my new 
acquaintances in the solitude of my own 
room, to find that the remembrance of her 
loveliness, led me to the conversation I had 
with Agnes Medwin, as if that contained 
the spirit of it. 

I fell asleep trjdng in vain to solve the 
problem ; but having to divest my mind of 
first impressions, it was some days before I 
learned to think of Flora Greville, apart from 
her beauty. I had to learn that the "be- 
witching simphcity " was mei-ely acted as a 
part most according with her style of beauty 
— that she was coldly selfish, and so exces- 
sively conceited that one might even over- 
come the former feeling by feeding the 
latter. Yet while gaining this knowledge, 
I was obliged to acknowledge it was by in- 
tuition ; for she was ever on her guard, ex- 
pressing so much affection for those around 
her that it would be difiicult to bring such 
a charge home. Yes, Jane was right after 
all ; I had been romantic, according to her 
acceptation of the word — taking everything 
else for granted while paying homage to blue 
eyes and golden hair. But this verdict of 
conscience once given, I shook myself free of 



Flora's fascinations at once, not a little 
ashamed of my weakness. 

It was. however, some consolation to re- 
member that wiser heads than mine had 
been turned. Jane had certainly not been 
influenced through her sentiment, yet she 
could see no fadt in her favourite, and Sir 
Edward Sefton was fathoms deep in admi- 
ration, to say the least of it. 

Now, as I recovered the use of my reaaon, 
I naturally grew angry and impatient with 
others who did not see so clearly ; and of 
those. Sir Edward troubled me the most. 
I could not excuse him, and grew more irri- 
tated at his blindness as I learned to respect 
himself. According to my summing up of 
his character, he ought to have been th& 
last in the world to be bewitched by such a. 
girl as Flora. What was the secret of her 
triumph? — through what breach did sho 
enter the fortress that had stood such a long 
siege? The grave and rather cynical ex- 
pression which he had acquired in passing 
through the ordeal of fashionable life, and 
the scepticism of people and things which 
tinged his conversation, had gained him the 
reputation of being, as Jane said, immanage- 
able and unmarriageable ; and kept him 
free from the attacks of manoeuvring mamas. 
But I soon found that his apparent scepti- 
cism was only used as a shield, which was 
lowered in an instant to those who ap- 
proached his better perceptions — that in 
fact no schoolboy could be more easily in- 
fluenced than he, when his belief was 
touched. I could only arrive at the conclu- 
sion that he regarded Flora's apparent fresh- 
ness and simplicity as natural ; an<l her de- 
cided set at him as an impulse in his favour 
which she had not the heart to hide. 

Although the change in my sentiments 
towards Flora Greville must, I think, have 
been evident in my manner, she seemed as 
anxious as ever to win my goodwill. I was 
still her ** dearest darling Miss Seward," 
and the caresses she lavished upon me were 
doubtless very tantalizing to her gentlemen 
admirers. 

Those idle, enjoyable July mornings 
which we spent generally in the open air — 
on the lake or about the park — she kept 
close to my side, and I must acknowledge 
that her pretty way of clinging to me— 
making love as she termed it — was very at- 
tractive. 

" Tlus is just the life I delight in," she 
said one morning, as we rested after a long 
stroll beneath the shade of an oak— our at- 
tendant cavaliers lying at our feet — while 
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Sdith and Mrs. Med win lingered by the 
lake quite regardless of their complexions. 
** How delightful to escape from the stem 
rules of fashion and conventualism !" she 
added enthusiastically. 

**I glanced at her recliercM French 
toilet, 80 expensively simple, and then my 
©yes wandered to Agnes Medwin's simplicity, 
■which was of a very different texture. 

" You do not sing the praises of a country 
life. Miss Medwin.** 

She stood a little apart from us. gazing 
dreamily at the fair scene before her ; her 
soft brown eyes expressing, perhaps a 
little sadly, her delicate appreciation of its 
beauties. Yet her reply was anything but 
eiithusiastic. 

" It is very pleasant, Miss Seward." 

"Very pleasant, indeed," I munnu'od 
pettishly, annoyed by her common-place re- 
joinder, when I felt sure that my words had 
awakened her from a true poet's dream. 
The truth is I had put the question in the 
hope of an answer which would be a bright 
contrast with Flora's exclamations, and was 
disappointed accordingly. 

Yet it was my own fault ; I was begin- 
ning to appreciate her sufficiently to be 
aware that she was not the kind of girl to 
be shown off in that way. 

" Then you would really prefer a country 
life ?" said Sir Edward to llora, evidently 
highly gratified by her remark. 

** Oh, dear, yes ! Would not you ? Let 
iw gather votes. What do you say, Miss 
Seward V 

I decided on her side ; and she went on 
gaily ; ** I need not ask you, Mr. Lawrence, 
you look bored to death." 

He was certainly gazing very dismally at 
her ; but she always appeared quite uncon- 
scious of the cause of his wretchedness — 
constantly appealing to him in conversation, 
and, in the most innocent way imaginable, 
adding fuel to the fiie. Now his eyes said 
as plainly as eyes could say. "Anywhere 
with you ;" but he made no other answer ; 
and, of course, she did not perceive that, so 
shaking her tiny finger at him for being 
*' cross, " she turned to Agnes. 

" What do you vote for, Agnes ; town or 
country life ?" 

" I am not quite sure, Flora — ^perhaps for 
neither altogether." 

" Oh I but if you were obliged to choote 
you know, dear ?" 

Agnes smiled away the " dear," and 
thought a moment before replying, '* In 
tluit case, I think, iovm. 



The prettiest little gesture and exclama- 
tion of surprise from Flora, who was rapidly 
shaping her tastes to Sir Edward's " Oh, 
Agne«, can you look around and prefer a 
fashionable life ?" 

Agnes smiled. "Not necessarily, a 
fashionable life. Flora. I meant that I 
should prefer living in society." 

Sir Edward looked with newly-awakened 
interest at her earnest face, expressing more 
than her words ; " You go in for the 
* noblest study,* Miss Med win V* 

She flushed deeply under his scrutiny, 
and had a little lost the command of her 
voice, a^ she replied, *' I hope that does 
not implv less revei*ence for trees and flowers, 
Sir Edward ?" 

" No, no one could suspect you of that," 
he said, glancing at a cluster of wild flowers 
artistically an-anged in a tiny wicker basket 
she held in her hand ; then added, " I am 
sure you are an artist, Miss Med win." 

Before she could reply, Flora called our 
attention to the ** dearest darling " fawn 
gazing sh}'ly at us ; and her endeavours to 
lure it nearer effectually changed the con- 
versation. 

Agnes took the opportunity to make her 
escape, going towards the house ; Flora 
tripped after the fawn through an opening 
in the trees, out of sight beyond ; and Sir 
Edward, appearing to forget everything be- 
sides, hastened after her. 

Left to the companionship of Arthur 
Lawrence, I was glad to plead the first ex- 
cuse I could think of to get away fix)m his 
doleful company, and follow Agnes. 

During this part of my visit to Elmwoods 
the gout kept our host a prisoner in his 
room ; except a carefully timed visit which 
two or three of us were invited to pay him, 
and from which we were generally dismissed 
with contumely, we saw nothing of Mr. 
Sefton. The cool way with which his wife 
listened to his ravings astonished me, even 
in her. Nothing daunted by his revilings 
(and he was not sparing of those), she paid 
her periodical visits, stopping neither a 
minute more or less by her watch — ^her 
worst answer to his outbursts being a good- 
natured pat on the shoulder, and the cheer- 
ful remark to his attendant, " Bather worse 
this morning, I fear, Brownlow." 

She had entirely deputed to me the guar- 
dianship of her young visitors, and retaken 
her independant habits, and management of 
everything and everybody that could be 
managed at Elmwoods and the adjacent vil- 
lage of Burton, "Anything but lovers," 
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she would say, in a little aside to me, as 
she shook the reins of her ponies for a start 
on her usual round. 

I am bound to acknowledge that most of 
her plans for the improvement of people and 
things were very sensible ones. Her schools, 
for instance, built partly and managed 
wholly 'upon her own plans, were considered 
perfect models in their way ; and people came 
from far and near to get a hint for their own 
guidance in such matters. While regarding 
the children as the roughest little machines, 
all exactly of one pattern, their education 
and comfort were perhaps better attended 
to than the more petted proteg^ of many 
an unpractical enthusiast. 

The poor at first resented her schemes 
and interference, but soon learned to appre- 
ciate genuine kindness. If, for instance, her 
superabundant health, and somewhat rough 
salutation, " Well, what's the matter now ?" 
on entering a sick room, were rather trying 
to weak nerves; the well-filled basket, 
which generally followed such visits, won- 
derfully strengthened the patient to bear 
the next. 

I once accompanied her to visit a poor 
woman, who had just lost her husband by 
an accident, and while Jane was setting the 
ddldren to work, endeavoured in vain to 
comfort the poor widow ; my tears falling 
almost as fast as her own. 

'' Oh, marm I If it 'ud but please God to 
take me too I" she murmured, wringing her 
hands. 

** A mean way of getting out of it thai 
would be, Maiy Green I A pretty expense I 
who is to pay for tu>o funerals, I should like 
to know ? The selfishness of people is past 
belief. There, set to work and tidy up I" 
she added, as the good woman dried her 
eyes and looked about her. 

On my next visit to the cottage, I found 
things had been arranged in the best way 
for the widow and children. 

She was delighted that her matrimonial 
scheme — ^her pet scheme, as she called it — 
progressed so well; and asked me again 
and again to congratulate her, as it became 
evident that Sir Edward was ready to lay 
his fortunes at the feet of Flora Greville. 
Fortunately, she was not very penetrating, 
and took my approval as a matter of course. 
The other pair of lovers still caused her 
anxiety ; and, one morning, as we were in- 
dulging in a few minutes chat in her morn- 
ing room, I told her, that in my opinion, 
the affair was now past any but a parent's 
interference. 



"Yes, yes, I know;" she replied in a 
vexed tone. " I got that reply, or tanta- 
mount to it, from Mr. Medwin, last night, 
when I tried to persuade him to give her 
up." 

"You did, Jane!" 

" Of course I did ! wasn't it my duty to 
do so?" 

" But, on what grounds did you speak ?" 

"Don't wony, there's a dear I What 
grounds were there, but his poverty ?" 

I drew a long breath. " And what reply 
did he make, Jane ?" 

" Oh, he spoke very well, and it amounted 
to this^that he wanted Edith, and not her 
money, which he should endeavour to make 
her father understand. If he refused, Edith 
and himself were prepared to wait better 
days ; in time he might win a fitting house 
to offer her. In fine, that they were both 
ready to do anything but break the engage- 
ment." 

" He is a most determined young man ;" 
she continued, with a troubled air; "and 
there is positively nothing I can advance 
against him but lus poverty. One comfort, 
he won't persuade her to elope with him ; 
he was quite indignant when I asked him 
to give me his word not to do so. Still," 
she said, looking back with a wise nod, as 
she turned the handle of the door ; " he is 
but mortal, you know ; and it's quite as well 
to look pretty sharply after them." 

I had been sometime thinking over her 
words — half angry, half amused, by her 
matter of fact way of proceeding, when my 
reflections were suddenly interrupted by 
advancing steps on the terrace, and the 
voice of the Sir Edward Sefton at the end, 
near to me. 

"Not make it known yet! Why, dearest?" 

" I have two or three reasons," answered 
Flora Greville. " One, that I want to go 
through a little probation, that I may be 
quite quite sure." 

"Flora!" 

" Oh ! do not look so dreadful, Edward ; 
you frightened me !" 

" Did I look dreadful, my own ? I felt 
no anger; a little disappointed perhaps, 
that my love is not more evident to you. I 
must express myself very awkwardly to leave 
any doubt on your mind." 

"But, suppose I feel doubt of myaelf, 
Edward ? How shall I explain? I would 
not consent to be your wife, unless I wera 
certain of possessing all the love yoa are 
capable of feeling. Are you quite sure tlmft 
a better — a deverer woman than I, wo«ld 
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Bot be a more ftttimg wife for yoa. Oh, 
i 4 Edward ! I ooald not lire if I found that 

oot too late.** 

"Flora! my love — ^my wifef he ex- 
claimed, iM an impawioned voiee. " What 
ean have suggested such a donbt ?^ 

I rose to quit the room, smiling to myself 
at the much greater knowledge she had of 
her lover's character than he had of hers. 
What could be a more charming proof of 
her love for him, than this pretty self- 
abasement. 

** Then it was not true f * she sud, with 
a little sob. 

'* What was not tme, darling V 
''You won't bo ccomif and you won't 
teU anybody?" 

" Why, «f course not." 
I hesitated half way to the door, and my 
eurionty was immediately punidhetl. as 
curiosity always ought to be ; the old pro- 
rerb was verified in my case, 

"I overheard Miiw Seward say, that at 
Bnt you admired Agnes Medwin more than 
u&e ; that she would be a miieh fitter and 
Isetter wife for you than I should be ; and 
I was so dreadfully unhappy about it. for, 
of course, it is quite true. How can I com- 
pare myself with Agnes i" 

As I am trying to write exactly what 
^Missed, I am bound to acknowledge that I 
^ras vulgar enough to whisper the word 
** liar,** when I might have chosen a more 
^praceful way to express my meaning. All 
templet of coiuieience were gone ; and I at 
cmee reseated myself, determined to hear the 
vest, whatever it might be. 

"Is that all! Bdieve me I am quite 
f^ltless of having given Miss Seward the 
idightest grounds for such a supposition, or 
feeling anything but respect for Miss Med- 
nin ; and I am quite ready to undergo any 
trial of my sincerity you may think necea- 
sary, so that it be not a question of 
time," 

"Any trial, Edward?*' I fancied her 
clinging to him in her sweet childish way, 
and w^t those blue eyes expressed. 

" Any you caa have the cruelty to in- 
flict r 

" Well, in the first phice I want you to 
keep our engagement a secret during the 
vemainder of my stay here — a month, yoa 
know.^ 

''It is gpranted; but I stipulate for as 
nuny tetes-li-t^tes as may be necessary to 
keep up my strength during the time." 
"You do love me, Edward !" 
I suppose she was answered in orthodox 
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lover fashion, for she went on in the softest 
little satisfied voice. 

" And suppose I were to ask you to trans- 
fer your attentions to Agnes Medwin for 
that time f 

"You are jesting, Floral 
"Indeed, no." 

There was a long silence, while I waited 
1 reathlessly for his answer. Surely, surely 
bis love would not blind him to the heart- 
lessness of her suggestion. At length he 
murmured in a low voice, " Impossible." 

Did he moan that it was impossible to 
carry out her scheme ? or had she lowered 
her mask too soon ? 
''Why, impossible!'' 
" What motive ean you have for such a 
suggestion. Flora if" 

" Only to try your constancy, and to 
prove Agnes wrong in boasting that she 
could easily win your love if she chose it" 

"Ah, that is the cause of your doubts. 
Those are your quiet girls !" he added, with 
a touch of satii-e in his voice. Perhaps, 
however. Agues' pure face rose up in his 
recollection to bear witness in her favour ; 
for it was gone when he spoke again. " I 
should not have supposed her capable of 
such a boast, or the feeling which would 
lead to it. However, we will find a better 
way of pi-oving her wrong than by making 
love to her." 

"Are you afraid the test is too severe, 
Edward?" 

" Nonsense ! darling. }xm do not see the 
mischief which might arise ; you forget that 
she might possibly regard me with some 
favour, and the awkward pontion we should 
both be in." 

" But the announcement of our engage- 
ment would imdeceive her," she answered, 
ouc<.> more lowering the mask. 

He still treated it as a foolish jest. " Non- 
sense ! Flora ;" and they passed out of 
hearing. 



^ '^tiWs ^atdtman. 



And do ]roa reslly love me, Will? 

Or is it bnt a gleam 
Of doud-bome, air-built love, that will 

But ranitth with the dream? 
I've hoped 90 long to hear the words 

Thy lips may utter now ; 
And feel thy kiiwei, winj(M love-birds, 

That hover o*er my brow. 
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Tho world might turn in scorn away, 

With oyos upnusod aboTO ; 
Did it but hear how bold, this day 

My tongae proclaims my love. 
Little I care, while I may feel, 

Thy arms aronnd me thrown ; 
And know that noto, for woe or weal. 

Thou art indeed my own. 

Long hare I watched, with eyes of loYe^ 

And lipa, that bum'd to tell 
The Bocre^ thai with many a sigh. 

My heart had kept so well ; 
Until the first fond kiss romoTod 

The barriers that withhold, 
▲ maiden's tale of how she loYed, 

From being softly told. 

No more thy heart boVd down with care, 

Shall see no bright sunshine, 
Honceforth no grief thy soul shall boar, 

That is unshared by mine ; 
Shall I who shared thy hours of joy. 

Forsake thee in thy pain ? 
Ah no ! my love shall crown thy heart. 

And help it bear the strain. 



A VISIT TO THE TAILORS OF 
THE WEST. 



Your deponent not being a member 
of tho gentle craft facetiously spoken of 
in the fractional sense, i.e., as represent- 
ing the ninth part of a man, would, be- 
fore giving an account of his journey, 
take the opportunity of acknowledging 
that debt of gratitude he owes to a most 
worthy member of the fraternity for tho 
introduction afforded him into Snipoora- 
tio Society. Tlie worthy member al- 
luded to occupied a delightful situation 
at the comer of a salubrious court, and 
commanding the uninterrupted view of 
a coal and potatoe shed, and by a card 
in the window, '* Beooed to infobm thb 
Neiohbouking Nobility AND Gentry that 
Jobbing was done in all its bbanohss." 

The deponent, in the course of nego- 
tiation for sundry jobs, expressed his 
curiosity respecting the Habits and Life 
of the Knights of the Thimble, when 
the jobber to the Nobility and Gentry 
kindly volunteered to accompany him on 
a round to some of the great shops of the 
west. Attired in an old coat, to which 
even the jobber's experience and skill 
would have failed to impart an hour's 
respectability, your deponent and his 
guide set forth, bound for that part of 



the town where ^* mighty fashion holds 
her court.'* 

'' Sir,'' add the jobber to the Nobility 
and Gentry, in a motumfol and reflective 
tone of voice, " had I aU o' my time to 
skiffle over agin, I'd sooner drive a oos« 
termonger's barrer, list for a soldier, or, 
mark me, take a broom <m a crossing, 
than ever I'd be a tailor." Having un- 
burthened his mind of this refleotion, 
the jobber relapsed into a short silenoe, 
probably contemplating the brilliant 
career open in the above-mentioned 
callings. " I tell you," resumed ho, " in 
five out of six on 'em the master thinks 
no more of the men than a drove of 
cattle or a lot o' old lumber to be stowed 
away in any dirty cellar or garret not fit 
for a pig. Yon shpnld a' been in some 
o' the shops as I 'ave worked in, afore I 
opened that 'ere Establishment as we've 
left ; underground some o' them, damp, 
dark, and filthy, packed to boil and stew 
in 'ot we<ftther, and rheumaticised in oold 
weather withhonid damps and draughts, 
vnth jest nineteen ont o twenty chances 
of becoming as blind as an ole cab hoss, 
thro' working all day in gas-light, an 'all 
for what ? A skiffling and tearing one*s 
self to death for a few months in the 
season, an' then whistle and cut's the 
word when slack time comes, to do the 
cadge after trade, or hang about the pnb 
waiting for a call." 

Passing at this juncture a large house 
rejoicing in the appellation of the 
" Green Dragon," the jobber to the 
Nobility and Gentry looked upon it with 
so suggestive a glance as immediately to 
awaken your deponent to a sense of his 
duty (in treating the gentleman who 
wasso disinterestedly givinghistimo and 
experience), and cause him to think that 
after all the jobber's scruples as to a pub 
might easily be overcome, and upon the 
discovery of the fact that it was not a 
House of Call," he joyfully consented to, 
as he termed it, ^' wet 'is remmissesess." 
After this process he resumed. 

" I tell yer I don't believe in them 
saningtary officers as lets sioh horrid 
holes be kept for men to work in ; if 
they do go in some o' the shops as I 
could show them in the worry nobbiest o' 
streets, why don't they rite 'em ? Why, 
cos they gets* squared. In a place as wul 
hold about thirty they sees about sixty 
packed, surrounded with all lands o' 
filth. 0, you must jest git this ^re 
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99 t€va9hed, says they. ^Certn'ly/ says 

tl&e master, * *o oonrse we will, an' 

wiiatllyontake?'" 

Jlb it was perfectly impossible to alter 
this absurd idea of the oomiptibility of 
tlk« officers in question, which possessed 
tlac jobber, your deponent did not dis- 
pell te, but resolved to wait and see who- 
ttx«r the shops in question were all that 
^v-^re described. 

" Some on 'em," said the jobber, re- 
^<OTring to the occupants of the shops, 
'^ ^ifeas a queer lot in my time, not good 
fc>:T much, an^ Fm thinking not greatly 
ixaaproved now; too fond o' beer an' 
^I>ree. Yet, sir, what's a man likely to 
i>^ when no rispicts whatever is shewn 
I^^m, an' he ain t got much for hisself ?" 
Tour deponent ventured to enquire, 
^^ then it ¥ras really true that the 
t^:anotherhood were so fond of celebrating 
Scant Monday, and drinking to his 
l^wlth? 

" Well, it neas so pretty much when I 

'^^'as in shop, but were*s the wonder in 

^=tt:ien as is cooped up for long hours at 

^^^ch trying work, in such nasty dens, 

jB^ing aiiead a bit when 'out. It's jest 

^^3y opinion somehow, that if more 

^c-ispict was paid to the trade, and the 

^c^aen purwided with decent places to 

"^»rork in, inste'd o' being all huddled 

X.mke pigs, as how they'd be a sight 

^SriBetter. I knowed a man, a sort o' pal 

^c^* mine, Patrick Moccoffey by name, a 

^"^ery clever man in the trade, as had 

^^Deen the round o' every shop, and never 

stopped nowhere. He v^uld 'ave his 

^ipree days, he would, an' begging or 

V)ullying all one. When the fit was 

^n, Pat was off; he'd jest pitch a job 

mn the middle, he would ; never so much 

in the drag, stop ; no, not even to sew 

on a button, or tip off a collar." 

" He would 'ave his Monday always, 
a reg'lar institution, and were worry 
per'tider fond o' Whit Monday, St 
Patrick's, Easter or Boxing Day, when 
hot or cold, wet or dry, fair or foul, he 
was always on the spree. 

" On worry special occasions he'd be a 
'ole week at a time, an' only occasioned 
surprise when he tum'd up without a 
black eye or a broken head. Yes, it 
was that as killed him ; out on the lush 
on Monday, incapable on Tuesday, stale 
on Wens'day, vorking "like a nigger 
till Saturday; he was carried out o' 
some den of a back shop insensible one 



day, caused with the bad air on his bad 
'ealih ; an' as the coffee mem 'rote off 
his score on Saturday, we took it a 
sartin fact he must a' died soon after." 

By the time the jobber had finished 
a few more of his '' remmissesess," that 
worthy individual and your deponent 
arrived at — well, your deponent has 
registered a vow not to name tho street, 
but it was not a hundred miles from 
Begent Street. The jobber stopped 
opposite the very handsome promises of 
Messrs. Bucklo and Strap, Tailors and 
Outfitters, and took a quiet survey, and 
finally dived down the area of the said 

E remises. Now, as the deponent was 
y no means desirous of entering upon an 
adventure which might terminate in a 
charge of being found upon the pro- 
mises with a felonious intent, he natu- 
rally hesitated; but an assuring, yet 
withal disparaging, " Come on," encou- 
raged him, and ''In fact," said the 
jobber, "we goes in an' out this 'ere 
way as we like ; it's the way all o' the 
friends makes their calls." Following 
the footsteps of his guide, the deponent, 
therefore, went along a narrow passage 
which led to a door, the opening of 

which disclosed a well wo will say a 

"place," which might originally have 
been the back kitchen when Lord So 
and So occupied the house, continued 
out into the yard like a sort of shed, 
rejoicing in its proximity to a filthy 
cellar, very damp, notwithstanding that 
a stove at which irons appeared to be 
heating, made an unpleasantly warm 
air issue from it. 

A sort of dresser or board took up 
most of the room of the shop, which 
might, perhaps, in emergency, have 
accommodated thirty men, but upon 
which fifty or sixty were packed, seem- 
ing to the deponent's uninitiated eye to 
bo all tied together by tho legs, in a 
series of inextricable knots, and to be 
within half an inch of running needles 
into each other's eyes ; however, from 
information afterwards received from 
the jobber, this appears to have been 
just the season time, and thus so many 
in the shop. 

The assembled gentlemen, after various 
recognitions of the jobber, such as " Well 
old un', out on the mooch ?" " Well 
ole skeive, what's the Tip ?" " What's 
yerlittlegame,oleskiflfle?"&o., proceeded 
with their work without condescending 
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to pay mncli attention to yonr deponent, 
whom they no doubt thought to be a vendor 
of needles and thimbles, for, as the jobber 
afterwards explained, snch individnals are 
in the habit of paying constant visits. 

Your deponent had, therefore, an oppor- 
tunity of thoroughly observing the place, 
the walls were in a most dilapidated state, 
and if ever they had been whitewashed, the 
time of such process must have been far 
beyond the memory of either Messrs. Buckle 
or Strap ; small, dirty streams, probably oc- 
casioned by the want of ventilation were 
trickling down the walls; the floor wa» 
strewn very thick with broken victuals of all 
sorts, which the worthy brethren appear to 
have flung from their plates and pockets, 
with' the greatest indifference to health, 
mixed with the drainings of beer pot«, tea 
cops, pieces of list, burnt doth, broken 
pipes, and the mess which a number of men 
smoking bad tobacco, chewing, and snufiing, 
might be supposed to make in such a place. 

It being a rather gloomy day, and as the 
place could seldom boast of having much light 
(which may possibly account for the fact of 
the Mesirs. Buckle and Strap having failed 
to discover its condition), a few jets of gas 
were burning, by no means improving the 
atmosphere, which, from the over-crowding 
and the other causes above-mentioned, was 
particularly and indescribably disgusting to 
your deponent, who could discover no other 
vent for it than an obstinate old skylight of 
very small dimensions, which, as the jobber 
said, " won't go down when it's wet, and 
won't go up when it's dry." 

The worthy tailors tbemselves, a» a body, 
appeared decidedly indifferent to personal 
cleanliness, some of the foreign gentlemen 
especiaUy ; unkempt heads, an unlimited 
quantity of beard and moustache, sallow- 
looking faces, dirty hands, and clothing in 
every variety of rags, seemed to be the 
characteristics of the craft. Not but that 
some of the gentry appeared to have vety 
extensive "get« up " as three or four, standing 
dressed to go ou^, were looking resplendent 
in garments of the fastest patterns, most 
extravagant cut and worst jxMsible make, 
which, with sundry decorations of brass 
jewellery, gave them the appearance of swell 
mobsmen. 

A perfect din and uproar, which had 
grown from a rather sliarp discussion, now 
almost deafened your deponent ; a violent 
debate was on among the assembled gentry, 
who seemed blessed with the gift of being 
able to pour forth their oratory all the while 



they were pursuing their work. The sub- 
ject of discussion appeared to be no less a 
one than the Beform Bill, but as a very 
large quantity of beer (to judge by pota and 
cans) had been imbibed, the opinioiis ex* 
pressed were, id many instaiioes, by no 
mean? coherent, or the arguments logical ; 
and, furthermore, as the gentlemen bad a 
peculiarity of all speaking at onoe, your depo- 
nent was unable to extract much that wodkf 
assist the pobGe in that very complicated 
question. A very grotesque appearance the 
debaters presented, sqnattiiig, huddled up 
together, the majority with nothing on b^ 
sides a shirt and pair of irooaen, and one 
or two even minus the shirt. 

" 'Old yer row with yer mamiood sufrege, 
yer ugly brute," said a great Yorkshire 
tailor to a small fuddled member of the 
craft, and at the same time flinging at him 
a great dab of wet wadding, which, catch- 
ing the unfortunate politician full in the 
face, caused him to tip over into the rag hole, 
where he comfortably laid and snored to 
the intense delight of the assembled cont- 
pany, who evidently anticipated the fun of 
his being locked in. There were politicians 
of all i^tades present. Conservative, Liberal^ 
and Hadical, the most promiiient of whom 
appeared to be the Government party, a 
squad of four gentlemen with three shirta 
and two pairs of slippers between the Cabi- 
net, who were very loud and defiant in their 
defence of the Ministerial policy, and whose 
oratory was conspicuous for the undue pro- 
minence of strong adjectives to all who op- 
;x)sed them, and your deponent Y^lb no 
doubt that the affairs of the nation are 
settled as comfortably by them over a warm 
iron as in a Cabinet CounciL 

The Radical party was lead by a red* 
headed Irishman, who took his stand upon 
" the rights of man " and an inverted tub, 
adding greatly to the effect of his doquence 
by flourishing a thick sleeveboard over his 
head, the extreme vehemence of which action 
presently brought the gentleman to grief. 
By a dirty conspiracy of two or three Con- 
servatives, a coffee mug and two plates were 
surreptitiously placed on that portion of the 
table where the orator's board was wont to 
come down with a temfic emphasis on any 
very telling argument ; this fact escaping 
his notice, he had the felicity of shivering 
the lot into atoms, and the further antici- 
pated pleasure of paying for them on the 
next arrival of the coffee-shop man. 

As your deponent and the jobber wtet 
desirous of paying further visits, they 
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dedined tlie veiy kind offer of a few generous 
liearts to '* Jest ave a drop to the sncoess 
of the Befonn Bill/' and, taking advantage 
of the divenion cansed by a fresh demon- 
stimtion on the part of the inf oriated radical, 
left the political assemblage at Messrs. 
Buckle and Strap's. 

"Weny interesting, 'aint it?" said the 
jobber ; " wonderful amount o' interest they 
takes in public affairs, discusses jest every- 
thing ; talk about parlerment, parlerment's 
no wise to be compared with it. Strange 
thing, but some o* the shops runs all politic ; 
some on 'em all theatrical, some on 'em all 
sporting, but always the same whenever you 
go. Now, 111 be bound as this place, as 
we're going to (again your deponent's vow 
restrains him ; but the place alluded to was 

ill the neighborhood of , at any rate 

not a hundred miles from Burlington Gar« 
dens), will be all on the singing tack," con- 
tinued the jobber to the Nobility and 
Gentry. 

Having wended our way through a long 
straggling passage, leading from a side door, 
we arrived at the workshop of the Messn>« 
Kyoter and Snivell, where the jobber ap- 
peared tolerably well-known, and introduced 
your deponent as "a pal o* mine," which 
appeared so entirely satisfactory that the 
deponent was immediately offered a dirty 
snuff pot by a still dirtier German, to 
whom water was evidently on very distant 
terms. 

There were about forty or fifty men pre- 
sent, very much crowded, and the shop, 
which, like the former one, was intolerably 
dirty, and strewn with every kind of muck, 
appeared to be a sort of old lumber room 
or store place, such as are to be seen in 
laige old-fashioned houses. This room had 
the peculiar advantage of a large stove, 
from which came an indescribable odour of 
warm irons. A great heap of coal dust 
was piled up in a sort of bin in a comer of 
the place, from which to replenish the said 
fire ; the flue was very defective, and the 
atmosphere, every now and then, was per- 
fumed with the puffs of smoke. 

The jobber was not far out in his spe- 
culations as to the probable employment, or 
rather amusement of the inmates. After a 
few minutes, an individual set up a shrill 
song, and at the third line the rest of the 
company, who had been waiting the cue, 
joined in, and a most awful and discordant 
howling ensued ; it appeared to be descrip- 
tive of the departure of a married lady with 
an organ grinder, and a turtle dove, as near 



as your deponent could make it out ; it 
gradually merged, directed by the overpow- 
ering efforts of a gentleman, with a voice 
like a bull, into " Old Bob Eidley, Oh," 
then into " Sally come up." Somewhat of 
a lull ensued, giving an opportunity for a 
small man, with hair and beard half-down 
to his waist, who had been very persistently 
singing all the time " Would I were a Bird," 
to turn the straint of harmony into that 
tune, until a wild Irishman forcing^them 
into "Paddy don't care,'' with a delightful 
chorus, accompanied by a thumping of 
sleeve boards, and rattling of beer cans, 
seemed for the time thoroughly to exhaust 
the vocal powers of these melodious crea- 
tures. 

A distant rattling of mugs and plates Jiow 
broke upon the ears of your deponent, which, 
gradually growing nearer and nearer, pre- 
sently came with a bang against the door, 
and a stalwart individual, with shirt sleeves 
tucked up, burst in with a rush, with a 
great basket on either arm. Having placed 
these upon the floor, the contents consisting 
of mugs and plates in the one, two large 
cans, and piles of thick bread and butter in 
the other, upon which the black outlines of 
thumbs and flngers appeared beautifully im- 
pressed, and no small quantity of relishes in 
the shape of red herrings and fried haddocks. 
A tremendous uproar immediately ensued ; 
each operator dropping his work, made a 
savage rush at the baskets, carrying off 
some in one hand, a mug of tea, and in the 
other two or three hunks of bread, and a 
herring by the tail, others with a haddock 
between their teeth, and bread and tea in 
either hand, the less fortunate ones behind 
setting up the most terrific and importunate 
noise. '* Hi, hi, there, tea an' two slices." 
" Herring an' four ;" " Make haste, can't 
yer." *' Oh dear, oh dear ! 'addock an' two 
for one." "0' lor, o* lor, I'm fainting; 
Look alive with that 'ere birch broom and 
chalk." These and similar, very often 
more emphatic, orders prevailed for some 
minutes ; in the struggle, bread and butter 
was freely dropped on the floor, the adden- 
dum from which (and it came up pretty 
thick) seemed to afford additional relish. 

As the worthy tailors devoured their fish 
(of course torn with their fingers), the heads, 
tails, and bones, were flung about the board 
and floor, and occasionally at each other. 
Crusts of bread, drainings of the mugs, all 
went the same way as the remains of lunch 
and dinner had done previously, and as no 
doubt the evening repast of bread and cheese 
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and beer would do afterwards. After tlie 
*' Coffee Man " had taken liis acoonnto, a 
prooees of no small noise, that worthy 
departed with several friendly reconimen- 
dations " not to make the tea so strong to- 
morrow," and "to be weny per'tider 
as to the flavor o' the lard also," 
and " not to bring any more o' that 
deal board an' cart grease another time.** 
Toor depoqent woold have staid longer, 
in ojder to give a fuller aooonnt of 
the proceedings of these facetious indivi- 
duals, but would request his readers to re- 
member that about ten minutes in the 
intolerable atmosphere of these disgusting 
dens is enough to stifle any other mortal 
but a tailor, and, moreover, as there were 
•igns of a fresh vocal performance being 
commenced, the infliction of which might 
have rendered your deponent deaf for six 
months, he suggestively nudged the jobber, 
and having retraversed the passage, arrived 
once more, " Oh ! refrcshingmoment/' in the 
pure air. 

" There's one weny nice place, as I should 
per'tider like you to go to,** said the jobber ; 
" it's about over a year since I was there 
'afore, and if I'm not altogether out o' my 
cue, youTl about want a drop o' brandy 
an' water when you comes out. Not, yer 
know, as I shall; 'cos Tm used to it, whidi 
is all the matter o' difference ; this 'ere shop 
aint at the regler 'stablishment o' the Messrs. 
Outwell and FUe; it's a shop, they ses ; it's 
a stable, I ses, as they farms out for the 
men to work in ; don't have nuthin o' the 
sort on their place, being per'tider grand, 
reg'ler pallis. Fits yer up m a room wi* 
velvet couches, glass from ceiling to floor, 
homermental images, an' sich like things 
all over the place ; they don't think out o' 
what fever dens and dirty hands, 'midst all 
manner o* disease, the coat, as they pafs a 
fiver or a tenner, comes ; or I reckon they'd 
like less show there, for more cleanliness 
here, the gents woulcL" 

After these, and one or two other similar 
moral reflections, your deponent and the 
jobber arrived at a bye stroet in the neigh- 
bourhood of St James', and finally turned 
down— "Fruit Tree Court," or some other 
such name, not to be too particular; a 
building, which certainly must have been 
mtended for a stable, formed the workshop 
of the great and fashionable house of the 
Messrs. Cutwell and Fits, who enjoyed the 

3[mtatioB of being among the nobbiest of 
est End TaUors. 
The other shops your deponent visited 



were bad enough, but this was by far the 
most disgusting. As usual in the season, 
it was very mudi overcrowded, the men 
being packed on the boards literally shoulder 
to shoulder ; the odour of the place was 
utterly abominable, and were it not for the 
fact that your deponent was able to stand 
by the door, with it half open, he never 
could have staid even to catch a glance of 
the place. The men here seemed even 
dirtier than those ho had seen before, many 
were squatting without shirts, more with 
bare feet, sprawling about ; none of these 
(even allowing for that dirty place) could 
have washed for weeks, being literally en- 
crusted with dirt. The horrible state of 
the floor, added to hourly (for a repast of 
bread and cheese and beer was then on), wa| 
indescribable ; the process of dealing i% 
seemed to be to sweep it into great heaps, till 
enough for a cart had aocamnlate^L The 
same smell of burnt doth, warm irons, 
mingled with the fumes of about thirty pipes, 
pervaded the place, the odour greatly inten- 
sified and made worse by the filthy habits 
pf the men. 

There was no accomodation or conve- 
nience for such a number of men. It was 
a tumble-down dilapidated place, with scan- 
dalously bad ventilation, and your deponent 
was immensely surprised to find that such a 
shop was tolerated by those whose duty it 
should be to destroy such nmsances. lliat 
such a number of dirty men should be 
allowed to congregate in a mere bam, desti- 
tute of, and ignoring every sanitary pre- 
caution, was a wonder to him, indeed. The 
owners or hirers of shop, whose profits are so 
very " small," could not be expected, in the 
whu-1 of fashionable trade, to think of the 
health or decency of the men employed; 
but your deponent thought it a great pity 
that there were not some ready to remind, 
and able to enforce, the claims of common 
decency. 

Your deponent should have mentioned 
that it was Saturday afternoon, and, con- 
sequently, settling time ; the entry, there- 
fore, of two or three jfunctionaries, with 
baskets, cans, &c., was the signal ior a great 
noise and confusion, every one shouting 
and yelling at the same time. 

The coffee man, who appeared to be an 
individual of considerable importance, com- 
menced his intricate and voluminous ao- 
oounts, and was in an authoritative tone, 
proclaiming the items and scores for his 
week's supply ; the men, whose system of 
accounts varied from scratching on the wall» 
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fJi^llnng on the solei of old slif^iera* or bits 

of doth, to BO aooount at all, were oon- 

tradiotang, yelliiig, checking, and ringing 

thw money, A riolent alteication pasted 

in one oonier, as to whether Mr. Shipwell 

^ed for six or eight ilioes, there being a 

^^JTrcipanay between the entries, as chaUced 

<>n the tail of an' old ooat on the one side, 

*iid the greasy book of the coffee man on 

the other ; a little <Hfferenoe of opinion also 

pv^Tailed as to whether Mr. Sldveler had a 

^^«t'porth o* cabbage with the rasher o' 

l^^kQon. The ^pate on this subject was 

l^i^(faly interesting, and a number of wit- 

>^^«es on either side gave their evidence 

^U at the same time, and with considerable 

^-ervour. 

The individual to whom the cabbage was 
^ikipnted, whatever might be the merits of 
tliat question, had undoubtedly imbibed a 
considerable quantity of beer, and appeared 
in a particularly quarrelsome frame oi 
mind. "'Oa*ar on with yer cabbage and 
bacon, I never 'as none o' yer grass, yer 
de file, take the tip an' clear out." 

" Why don't yer take an' pay the man 
for his cabbage ?" roared out a chorus of 
voices on the other side. 

" Jest look arter your own wittels," re- 
torted the supporters of Mr. Skiveler, " may 
be as you 'et the man's cabbage." 

A number of strong adjectives, unmen- 
tionable to ears polite, were dropped on 
either side, and the issue might have been 
serious, but that at this point the disputants 
were drawn off to a still fiercer disturbance 
in another place. The question there in 
dispute was, whether Tom Stitch or Jerry 
Grease broke the "white mug with the 
blue spots," and the "two yellow plates 
with a crack and a chip;" but as upon 
further investigation, all the gentry ap- 
peared to have had a hand in the dis- 
posal of this domestic crockery, it was ulti- 
mately resolved " to square the trotter with 
a pint" 

An exchange of compliments was going 
on between two worthy members of the 
craft, one of whom had backed the " Maul- 
ing Slasher " for a pot, and declared it was 
a sold fight ; while in another place, a select 
party had come to grief over a greasy pack 
of cards. These, and various other disputes 
consequent upon " settling," were all in full 
force, and a perfect Babel of confusion it 
seemed, till the very opportune arrival of 
the pot boy, when a laige quantity of peace 
offering, in the shape of beer, was consumed, 
and the many claims and disputes were 



gradually "sqoared;" while some of the 
l»t>therhood, m the exuberance of their 
spirits, obliged the company with a horn- 
pipe and polka on the boards, to the ao- 
companiment of a flat iron and a sleeve 
boanL 

Several curious individuals had, in the 
meantime, dropped in, and were collecting 
for various articles supplied. One very 
strange specimen of humanity attracted your 
deponents particular attention; he was a 
little dirty man, with a large aquiline nose, 
and shaggy matted hair ; for a penny ahead, 
he (in consideration of their being re- 
gular customers) foretold the destinies oi 
numerous aspiring tailors; sold them the 
most thrilling and extraorcUnary pamphlets, 
and felt their phrenological bumps weekly. 
He was carefully passing his hand from head 
to head, with an awfully serious and respon- 
sible ur, and if his assertions are to be 
credited, your deponent has reason to believe 
that there is more collective wisdom on a 
tailor's board than anywhere else in the 
worid. 

Declining an invitation to have his " cario- 
tristics" told for " tuppence," your deponent^ 
beckoning to the jobber, effected his retreat^ 
followed by that worthy, who suggested a 
visit to " jest two other places as I knows 
'on." Tour deponent would willingly have 
excused himself from these, but remem- 
bering that he was in for it^ thought he 
might as well see as much as possible, and 
placed himself again under the able gui- 
dance of the Jobber to the Nobility and 
Gentry. 

A short walk brought them into the 
region of Bond Street, when the end of a 
narrow lane brought them to the rear of 
the premises of the Messrs. Buckram and 
Shears, tailors of a considerable military re- 
putation. The jobber wended his way up 
the backstairs, where, on the second floor, 
appeared one of the workshops of the firm. 
Hav^jig no back out-house, or large kitchen, 
sufficient for all the men, they were spread 
in various parts of the house, some in the 
upper, and others in the lower rooms, but 
all on the back part of the premises. In 
the room which your deponent and the 
jobber first visited, there was the usual 
amount' of all kinds of dirt and filth, and a 
number of men in a state of semi-nakedness, 
were running in and out, going down for, 
and coming up with hot irons from the lower 
re^ons. 

The room in question was very dark, as 
this back part of the house formed the one 
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side of a very narrow possago, and, con- 
sequently, but little daylight could make 
its way in. Several jets of gas were, 
therefore, burning, which just seemed 
sufficient to make the darkness visible, 
and, on the whole, the place was of the 
most dreary and depressing nature pos- 
sible ; it rejoiced in the power, obsen^ed 
the jobber, of blinding any man who 
worked in it for two or three years ; 
however, tailors are migratory, and gene- 
rally like to do a round of all the shops, 
and, consequently, never stay long in 
any one. 

Although from the appearance of tea 
mugs and plates, the afternoon meal 
could not have been long over, bread 
and cheese and beer was on the board, 
and the process of paying the " }K)t-boy" 
for his week's supply was the subject 
engaging the immediate attention of the 
industrious assemblage; and an indig- 
nant protest was being made against the 
quality of the cheese supplied, which 
was facetiously termed wax, soap, bird 
lime, and other terms, significant of its 
unfitness for human food. So hot waxed 
the dispute, for the pot-boy stoutly 
defended the honour of his house and 
the flavour of his cheese, and so long 
was he detained over the matter, that an 
exasperated deputation from the work- 
shop on the ground floor, who had been 
kept waiting for their beer pending the 
dispute on this interesting question, 
rushed in, and seizing hold of a beer 
can, proceeded to drag it, and the func- 
tionary, who clung for very life to the 
spout, down the stairs. This gallant 
feat was accomplished under a heavy 
fire of cheese rind, crusts, and chips, 
and a perfect rain of beer, dirty water, 
and drainings of tea ! However, the 
besieged party had the unbounded 
delight of hearing in a minute or two, 
the descent of the can from the top to 
bottom of the staircase, an alternate 
bump and a clink, proclaiming the great 
probability of some unfiling compe- 
titor rolling a race with it. This mis- 
hap the party in the upper storey cele- 
brated with a great shout of triumph 
and the most uproarious laughter. 

In passing down the stairs, as soon as 
the dehrii of the pot-boy and his basket 
had been somewhat cleared away, your 
deponent and the jobber just glanced at 
the one or two other rooms, all most 
wretchedly dark and intolerably close. 



in one of which (a miserable place called 
a packing-room) the jobber said ho knew 
a ** young foliar." Upon enquiry, how- 
ever, it a])peared that the " young fellar" 
in question had just died from con- 
sumption, which his successor, who, by 
the light of a miserable jet of gas, 
appeared to resemble the famous yellow 
dwarf, ventured to suggest, by his own 
experience, was induced by the close 
and oppressive nature of the place. 

The remaining place the jobber had 
expressed so strong a desire to introduce 
your deponent to, was but a very short 
distance from the shop just left. Again 
were they in the neighbourhood of Bur- 
lington Gardens, and this time opposite 
the very extensive premises of the 
Messrs. Longprice and Co., one of the 
"tip top" houses of the day, with a 
large workshop adjoining the aristo- 
cratic entrance. All the outside appeared 
fair and clean ; but once within the pre- 
cincts of the workshop, hey, presto ! 
all was changed — the atmosphere, the 
habits of thd men, resembled precisely, 
in every respect, those of the shops 
already visited. It was a very large shop, 
and must have contained nearly a hun- 
dred men, most of them in the usual 
style of semi-nakedness. A most sin- 
gular appearance the place presented, 
with tiers of benches rising one above 
another, like an amphitheatre, the rapid 
working of their many occupants, stitch- 
ing, ironing, and chalking, while the 
noise and roar of their many voices 
seemed like the angry surging of the 
waves. 

It was evidently near the closing time, 
and the " squaring jn-ocess " must have 
been over some time ; most of them 
seemed in a hurry, but the loungers, 
who having completed their work and 
their toilet, were carrying on a desultory 
conversation with their brethren on the 
benches. 

It was, however, to one particular 
spot to which your deponent's attention, 
dra^Ti by the jobber, was now concen- 
trated ; another of those highly intel- 
lectual treats, a Tailor's Discussion, was 
on — subject, "The Fenian Conspiracy.'* 
A most infuriated Irishman held pos- 
session of the floor, and was pouring 
forth a torrent of invective against 
British rule and tyranny, and flourish- 
ing a beer can over his head, in a most 
insane and rash manner. At a momentary 
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lull in his stentorian voice, half a 
dozen other gentlemen made a most 
pliant attempt to obtain a hearing, 
'When the Irishman, having recovered 
breath, and gathered fresh inspiration 
from a long draught of porter, renewed 
his powerful arguments. As the other 
half dozen each insisted at this junc- 
ture upon having his say, a wild and 
tumultuous scene followed, resulting in 
between twenty or thirty disputants 
pairing off into couples, and attacking 
each other right and left, and all at 
once, with a perfect torrent of yells and 
roars. 

During the progress of this " intellec- 
tual treat," nearly all the other men in 
the shop appeared to have gradually 
drawn off, but the disputants waxed 
warmer and warmer, and it seemed im- 
minent that the Irish Discussion would 
lead to an " Irish Row,*' when suddenly 
the ringing of a bell was heard just 
faintly above the roar, and the next 
minut<) the place was in total darkness. 

To describe the proceedings that fol- 
lowed, would be almost impossible, see- 
ing that your deponent could not see ; 
but the hon. gentlemen, most of whom 
were but half dressed, rushed up, and 
tumbled and rolled over each other, in 
the most absurd and undignified manner 
possible, while the air resounded with 
cries of " Hullo*, that's my coat," " Give 
up my boots, you thief."' " Some one's 
prigged my breeches." "He's sat on 
my hat." ** 0, murder ! some one's gone 
off with my shirt." 

To escape an ugly rush, your depo- 
nent and the jobber (the fonner entirely 
bewildered) scrambled, somehow or 
other, out of the place, after falling 
headlong over the body of a prostrate 
tailor, who had himself come to grief 
by endeavouring to thrust his logs into 
the armholes of somebody else's coat. 

*' Jest sarves me right, jest sarves mo 
right," ejaculated the jobber, when the 
street was once more gained ; " as if I 
mighn't 'ave know'ed it all 'afore. 
Wliy, don't yer see, it's one o' th« most 
fertio'ler shops out ; no working all 
night, I can tell yer ; rings a bell ton 
minutes afore closing time, notioc to 
skiffle and out ; rings again, out goes giis. 
I rather guess wo were so uncommon 
warm on them Fenians, as how we 
didn't hear the fust bell." 

Having recruited with some slight 



refreshment, rendered necessary by the 
amount of excitement gone through, 
your deponent mouhtod a 'biLs to return 
home, and ruminate upon what he had 
seen and heard ; leaving his faithful 
guide, the jobber, to the nobility and 
gentry, to keep an appointment with a 
pal at the '* Whistling Pig," or the " Pig 
and Whistle ;" which of thorn, how- 
ever, your deponent will not undertiike 
so swear, however clear he may be upon 
the other points of this narrative. 



ITat ^loixt. 



Rest thy ho:icl on my luMi-t, 

Bodt lovM and deai\38t; 
Lot my iirms shelter from 

All that thou foarcHt. 
Wliilo my anna ch'clo thoo, 

D;ingcni shall uovor 
Strike thoo, but through my hrcast— 

llcst here for over. 

Place, love, thy hand, in mino, 

Each of thj' tresses ; 
With each thy bosom's heavo, 

My chcok cai'ossoa. 
E.ich porfum'd curl, itself 

From bondage freeing, 
With touch magnetic, sends 

Thrills through my being. 

Think not thou art alono, 

Tliough have dcpai-tcd 
All th it thou loved on eartli, 

Bo not faint-hearted ; 
Sigh not so wearily, 

Ono heart's remaining, 
To shelter and cheer thee, 

From all em-thly paining. 

Love longs to soften thy 

Spirits rebelling ; 
Calming tho30 wiiiliug sobs, 

Uf anguish telling. 
Tru3t thou thy fate to mc, 

Dark clouds will vanish ; 
Lovc'd lirst fond embraco 

Tuy \soea will banibh. 



lor, 
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" Well, Sir, you must know," began old 
Bumblebee, *' one atemoon wlien tlie Lun- 
nun coach stopped here, this werry gentle- 
man wot lives upstairs, climbs down, rushes 
into this werry parlour, and ses to Mary, 
nearly fiightening the wits out o' the little 
Boul, 

" ' Any letters, papers, documents, parch- 
ments, pasteboards, parcels, waiting here for 
me ; for vie, I say, for me, Jeremiah Slip- 
per.' 

" * Bless you, no ;' ses Mary, * Lawk how 
you frightens me/ which was nat'ral 
enough I'm sure. 

" * Have you got a room, an empty room,' 
ses ho, * whore I can rest my limbs, my 
weary limbs for a few days ? Peace and 
quiet I want, peace and quiet, paper, pen 
and ink. and that's all.' 

*' * m ask Mr. B.,' pes Mary, which was 
quite right and proper, for he looked rather 
arum customer; so when she'd told me 
what he wanted, I asked the coachman if he 
knew who he was, and where he came 
from ? ' Well,' ses he, ' we saw him about 
a milt} off. when we was at the cross roads 
between Chalfont and Newcombe, pelting 
along as 'ard as ever he could, with a bag in 
one hand, and waving a humbrella with tho 
other. 

*' * Hold hard,' he shouts ; 'you wouldn't 
have me run my legs off. would ye ? Going 
to Newcombe ? All right, hold 'ard ;' and 
that '8 all ho said ; and that's all the driver 
knows about him. So I goes inlo the parlor 
arter I packed off the coiicli. and finds him 
seated all comfortable, in that werry aim 
chair. 

*' * I understands you want a room for a 
few days,' I begin. ** * A room, an empty 
room : paper, pen and ink, and that's all ?" 

** * I do/ he replies. 

" Then be good enough to walk this way. 
Sir,' says I. after eyeing him all over, and 
coming to the conclusion he was a haiinless 
fellow arter all. * Walk this way;' and I 
showed him into our little front room. 

*• ' This will do ; how much a day ? 
paper, tranquillity, ink, peace, pens and 
^uiet;' ses he. 



"Well, I told him how much all tliafc 
would be, and ho called my charge extor— 
shunatc ; so I brought 'em down to accom— 
modate his circumstances (for I don't likc^ 
being unobliging) ; and ses he, 

*• * I'll stop for two or three days ;' buti 
'ere he's been for a week, and that's all II 
knows about him. Ha, ha, ha ! A fimnjr 
feller ; but sharp lad Jimmy, aint he. 
Doctor ?" 

And old Bumblebee concluded his account 
with his usual roar of laughter. 

The " sharp lad " here came in frT)m out- 
side, with a brass candlestick and piece of 
yellow soap in one hand, and a boot jack 
in the other ; at the sight of these articles 
I could not refrain from smiling, as they 
called to mind the late dispute between Jim 
and the gentleman in the gown of many 
colours, by suggesting the epithet, *• then 
take that." 

We talked about old times. I told Mr. 
B. what brought me down that way ; that 
I had intended going through to Ipswich, 
but circumstances over which I had no 
control ol)liged me to proceed later — by tho 
following day's coach most probably. We 
chatted by the snug fireside, long after it 
was dark ; I, with a cup of tea, sat on one 
side of the stove ; the host with his tan- 
kard of beer and long churchwarden, on the 
other ; and pretty Mary between us, with 
her gown partially rclen'e, and her neat 
little feet on the fender. 

Bunblebee had just concluded one of his 
wonderful tales, in which he described him- 
self to be in the midst of dangers and vicis- 
situdes, running hairbreadth escapes of his 
life ; introducing fair damsels who persisted 
in falling in love with 1dm, although he 
particularly det^ired them not to do so, 
and concluded by saying, ** This was when 
I was a boy, so you knows how long ago it 
happened," Vvhen we heard a thump, 
thump, on the staiicase. 

''That's our lodger," said thie landlord, 
" he always goes out about this time." 

*' And noise enough ho makes about it," 
returned little Mary ; ** he's the funniest 
man I ever met in my life. He never goes 
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OTat until it's quite dark, and doesn't come 
V>ack for such a long time." 

'* What does ho do all day," I inquired. 

" No one can make out ; he locks hissolf 
vn the room, and rings up Mary every half 
^our to ask, * What that noise was/ when 
Uo one never heard none." 

We talked about this curious individual 
some time. I made them both laugh by a 
description of the little French authoress, 
and the illustrious Yellowhammer. Mary 
wanted very much to read " Aspasia and 
Peri^des," so I made her a present of it. 

*' She's a bonny lass, ain't she Doctor ?" 
said old Bumblebee to me, as we were stroll- 
ing out before retiring to rest. 

"Mary, you mean f'l replied. 

"Aye," continued the landlord, "she is 
a nice lass. Jim, you know, Doctor, be a 
good lad, a sharp lad, but he ain't perlite 
enough, he ain't fjentle enough for to marry 
her ; he was in the stables all his life before 
I took him, and he wouldn't have lamed 
any manners at aU if he hiidn't come to 
me ; Mary, you know. Sir, has took a deal 
of trouble hedjucating him, and he's thank- 
ful you see, he's grateful, poor lad ; but it 
won't do, it won't do." 

We had not gone far from the inn before 
my companion met a friend of his, whom 
he called " Farmer Johnson." 

I left the two neighbours, and strolled on 
to the clean looking red brick house ; the 
school-room ; to the miller's neat little 
cot ; to the hardy blacksmith's forge, 
and even as far as the ivy-covered little 
church. 

There, there were lights within, and the 
village choir was rehearsing for Sunday. 
All was still, the night was very cold and 
dark ; I had been leaning upon the gate, 
listening to the soft music for some ten 
minutes, when I noticed the reflection of a 
light on one of the tombstones. Presently, 
a tall, dark figure arose from the ground, and, 
standing bold upright, appeared to listen 
cautiously. Tlie man (for man it was), 
then took a lantern from his coat, and 
stretching forth his arm to its full length, 
directed the light on everything around. 
The ann of the dark figure stopped for a 
few seconds, when the rays rested on me. 
The tall man then replaced the lantern under 
his coat, and limped over the graves, to- 
wards the gate where I was standing. 

"My friend, you like music," said he, 
touching his hat, and addressing me ; *'you 
like to listen to it, so do I ; you like every- 
thing that's good and moral, so do I. You 



came from London this morning?" ho con- 
tinued, when he had come close to me. 

"I did." I replied, half afraid of the 
mysterious individual. 

" You heard that infernal noise on the 
horn, just under my window, didn't you?*' 

I acknowledged I did hear it, and that it 
was disagreeable. 

" Uncommonly disagreeable, uncommonly 
so," he continued. " Now this is what I 
enjoy ; this is harmony, if you please. I 
like to hear tlie cherubs at a distance, my 
friend ; as soon as ever I see their dirty little 
faces, I'm spoilt for their music. J3y-t he- 
bye," said he, bringing out the lantern, and 
holding it up to my nose ; "I know you — 
you're an old friend of mine ; don't remem- 
ber me? not Jeremiah Slipper? Good 
gracious ! what a man you are ; what — but 
never mind, my classical face will bring 
back to your memory the gentle friend and 
pla}Tnate of your youthful epoch. I say, 
it's uncommoidy cold standing still ; let's 
perambulate ; let's talk of our innocent 
youth!" He limped out of the gate, and 
caught hold of my arm. 

I was much interested in this curious 
being, and felt disposed to hear what he 
had to say. " You are staying at the 
* Washbrook Arms,' ' I said. 

" Yes, I am, but not for long : I expect 
to be called away to Ipswich every day, 
every hour. You know Ipswich, my 
friend?" 

"Pretty well," I replied ; " but 'tis some 
time since I was last there." 

" You go on business ?" 

•• Well, no, not so much pleasure, as a 
strong sense of duty takes mo there ;" I 
said. 

" Now, that's a very curious circumstance ; 
I am going to Ipswich, from a feeling of 
duty ; but there's a little business in the 
ca.se also. It's very pleasant, isn't it, to be 
able to combine duty, business, and plea- 
sure ? but you'll excuse me. my friend, may 
I ask wliy you stop on the road only twenty- 
five miles from Ipswich, the place wherein 
the execution of your duty lies?" 

" Wliat can that signify to you?" I re- 
plied, thinking it an impertinent question, 
and stopping short. The tall man also 
stopped, a staring me in the face, with a 
much injured expression, said, 

" I say, don't bite my nose off, my 
friend !" 

Thinking he might have meant no offence, 
and remembering what Bumblebee had 
said, " a very harmless fellow arter all ;" I 
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continued, " Since duty and businesa call 
you to the town, why do yon linger here ?'* 

" That's right. Because I've both busi- 
ness and duty here," he replied, " but let's 
talk about Greenwich Fair. I can't for 
the life of me remember your name, but no 
matter." 

We walked on for about half an hour. 
I told him that the reason I didn't con- 
tinue my journey on the London coach was 
because there had been a remarkably can- 
tankerous passenger along side of me. That 
I regretted after all not having put up with 
that disagrceableness, as I felt more and 
more that my presence at Ipswich was very 
desii*able, indeed. 

We heard a horse trotting on the hard 
frosty road, the sound of which approached 
nearer and nearer. 

" Hulloa !" shouted my long-necked com- 
panion, holding his lantern aloft as man and 
horse passed by us. 

" Hulloa !" responded the former, pulling 
up the animal ; " that you ?" 

** Jerry it is, my boy — farewell, my 
friend, for a few minutes, I've business 
with this gentleman," said Mr. Slipper, 
addressing mo ; " but I'll overtake you, 
for we must talk about our innocent 
youth." 

I certainly thought the man a curious 
being the moment ho pokwl his head out 
of window, more so when he sprang so sud- 
denly from among the grave stones, and a 
gixjat deal more still when he spoke of 
having business w^ith a man on horseback, 
a mile distant from any dwelling at half- 
past ten o'clock on a cold dark winter's 
night. 

I passed them talking most confiden- 
tially, as I made my way back to the 
village. Very curious to know what this 
gentleman's business was at that time of 
night, I stood in the road, after walking 
a few paces, making all kinds of conjectures 
to myself. Not ten minutes had elapsed 
before the horseman passed me again. 
Boon af tei-wards Slipper came limping along 
at a quick pace. 

** My friend, that gentleman informs me 
that I'm wanted immediately at Ipswich," 
said he in a hurried voice, ** I must away 
at once ; by-the-bye, will you accompany 
me ? We'll hire a vehicle of the landlord, 
start before midnight, reach our destination 
in five hours and a half. Uncommonly 
agreeable companion you 11 find me ; even 
B. says so — my mortal enemy B. says, 
* Slipper, you're a scoundrel in business 



matters, but first-class society in an ordi- 
nary way.' Now, do come, my friend, 
we'll talk for five hours and a half about 
Greenwich Fair." 

I was, indeed, taken by surprise at this 
unexpected invitation, and scarcely knew 
how to act. We walked on at a brisk pace, 
and met Bumblebee and Farmer Johnson 
coming out of a neighbouring cottage. The 
landlord had a two- wheeled vehicle, but it-^ 
was so rickety that he doubted if it would— 
'* stand" rolling over twenty-five miles of 
hard road ; *• but Farmer Johnson could — 
lend yer one, couldn't yer, neighbour ?" 

" Well, my be'int a fine toon out, but^^ 
'till carry yer over to Ipswich, and roll yer — 
over there in noo time." 

"You're not going, Sir?" said Bum — 
blebee, turning home. I told him what^ 
had passed between his eccentric lodgeir- 
and myself. " If you're a» going, Doctor, t 
lend yer old grey mare," whispered th^ 
landlord to me ; ** but don't run away ixm. 
such a hurry from us. Sir." 

"I say. Bumblebee, my friend, turn 
out that quadruped of yours," said 
Slipper. 

The landlord e\ddcntly did not fancy 
lending his animal to one whom he knew 
so little of. I saw that if I went not, Mr. 
S. stood a fair chance of not obtaining a 
" quadruped " at all, as the loan of the grey 
mare entirely depended on my placing 
myself as security, and so I consented to 
accompany him; but must confess 'twas 
done reluctantly, for a snug bed in a com- 
fortable Inn is a much more desirable place 
to spend a cold winter's night than a 
ricketty chaise is. 

But I should arrive at Ipswich almost as 
soon as the mail. There could be no fear 
of l^ootle. 

Yellowhammer would tell him that ho 
had left me behind at Newcombe, and so 
he would be disappointed, and thrown off 
the scent. Slipper appealed to have veiy 
imporiant business in the town, and with- 
out the use of the landlord's mare must 
have waited until the morning coach, or 
walked the distance. I did not like to be 
the cause of preventing him executing it, 
and taking everything into consideration, 
and that I myself had a duty to perform' 
in the same place, I consented to accompany 
him. 

Old Bumblebee ran back to brew some 
more punch for us to imbibe before starting* 
Jim, the sharp lad, displayed his dexteritj 
by harnessing the grey mare in a very ahori 
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time. Mr. Slipper set to, packing his 
papers, parchnients, &c., and in about a 
quarter of an hour appeared in the little 
back parlour with a bundle of something 
done up in a blue cotton handkerchief, and 
a hat box with a pair of very much-worse- 
for-wear looking Wellington boots tied on 
to the handle of it. The chaise duly arrived 
at the inn. 'Twas a ricketty looking affair, 
with a seat for two in front, and a dickey 
behind. Old Bumblebee and Mary came 
out to see us start. 

"Jump in my friend," said Mr. Slipper, 
"We'll take it in turns to drive, and I'll 
bejgin." I wished them good bye, pro- 
mising to call on my return, if possible; 
and then took my seat alongside of my 
companion, who was all ready, reins in 
hand. 

** Jim, my lad, shove up the hood, there's 
a man ; you'll find it uncommon cold, gents," 
said Mr. B., as we started off. 

The grey mare was a capital one to go, 
and rattled the old chaise •* in fine style," 
as Farmer Johnson predicted might be done. 
When we were out of the village. Slipper lit 
his lantern and tied it on in front of the 
splash board. 

**Well, my friend, this is harmony, if 
you please," said he, after so doing ; *' you'll 
find out the truth of B's statement — my 
mortal enemy B's statement, * Slipper, 
you're a rascal in business matters, but un- 
common good society in an ordinary way.' ** 
" I don't think that is a particularly 
favourable character," I replied. 

" My friend, you're mistaken ; it's an 
uncommonly favorable character, uncom- 
monly favor put this question, 

* Why does he call me a scoundrel in busi- 
ness matters?' Simply because I'm too 
honest by a long way for him, to say nothing 
of how much superior a business man I am. 
He is the villain ; he judges other people 
by himself ; hcM call you a scoundrel before 
he'd known you half an hour, think of 
that ! before he'd known you half an 
hour." 

Mr. Slipper talked on in this strain until 
we were nearly half-way to Ipswich, enu- 
merating his mortal enemy's multitudinous 
vices, and depicting his own virtues. 
At length, either being exhausted from 
talking so much, or from having nought 
else to say, he began to hum fragments of 
old mehxlies. Although the tone of his 
voice was decidedly nasal, still 'twas sufii- 
ciently soothing to lull a weary traveller to 
sleep— ^consequently, 1 was soon inoculated 



by its somniferous nature, and surely not to 
be wondered at. 

''Anything wrong with the vehicle or 
horse ?" I said, awaking, and finding that 
we were standing still, and that Slipper, 
dismounted, was foraging about, lantern in 
hand, by the road side. 

** Hulloah I my friend, you've had a 
comfortable snooze," he returned; "any- 
thing the matter with the mare, or chaise ? 
dear mo, no." 

'•What are we stopping for then," I 
asked ? *' Well, the fact is, we've been 
going uncommonly slowly, uncommorly so, 
for a mile or two. I've had a snooze too, 
and it struck me in a dream we might pos- 
sibly be off the right track, so I woke up, 
jnmped down, and am now looking for a 
mile stone, or finger post, to sot us right, 
I wish my friend you'd get down and see if 
you can recognise the roa^l at all. 

I dismounted, but to recognise anything 
or anybody that dark night was quite out 
of the question. We tried unsuccessfully 
for Bome time, and then continued the 
journey, hoping that the old mare know 
her way to Ipswich better than we. 

*' You've found me uncommonly agreeable 
society, my friend," said Slipper. "Eh? 

My mortal enemy B Hulloa ! light 

ahead ! Capital I you observe my friend, 
light ahead," exclaimed my eccentric ac- 
quaintance, digging me with the handle of 
the whip, " Were all right. That's 
Lough ton. What's the timer* 

'Twas a quarter past two. We had been 
travelling since midnight, and had arrived 
at the village of Loughton, which is i-ather 
more than half way between Newcombe and 
Ipswich. 

There wo learnt that every room in the 
inn was occupied, for the mail coach by 
which I had come from London had met 
with an accident, obliging the passengers to 
remain there until the following day. I 
thanked my stars that I had remained 
behind, and wondered if the monster, 
Bootle, had in any way contrived this mis- 
fortime to the coach, for the purpose of 
attacking me. What a cold, blood thirsty 
villain, for endangering the lives of so many 
people, just to gratify the desire of 
"throttling' one unhappy mortal. We 
baited the mare, refreshed ourselves, and 
left Loughton about four o'clock. The 
lantern had been retrimmed, and so gave 
forth a bright light, throwing its obhque 
rays on each side of the road. 

" Gee up mare," said my companion, 
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uroinor on the animal, who soemod to be 
frijrlitened at something by the way side/' 
*• Qee up : haven't yoa seen the shadow of 
a fat gentleman with a bag in his hand 
before, my pretty?** continued he., as wo. 
passed a pedestnan, who was evidently 
the cause of temerity on the grey quadru- 
ped's part. 

" Get to Ipswich about half-past six, my 
fnend," said Slipper; *'vmcommonly unso- 
ciable hour, isn't it ?"' 

I remarked that it was " uncommonly 

80." 

'• By-the-bye, we'v3 had a very pleasant 
journey together, my friend, but you haven't 
told me your name. I remember seeing you 
w^hen I was a youth ; we were both inno- 
cent youths, in fact, gloating your eyes on a 
lump of gilded gingerbread at Greenwich 
Fair. I felt an interest in you at the time, 
for I admired your taste, but quite forgot 
your name an hour afterwards, and can't 
for the life of mo call it to mind now. 
You know me as Jeremiah Slipper; but, 
my fiiend, I'll let you into a secret. Slipper 
is my classical name, my literary name ; 
my real bona fide one is Tupney — Jeremiah 
Tupney, purely classical, too, isn't it ? But 
what's yours ?" 

" Tupney !" I ejaculated to myself. 
'* Is it possible that this man, sit- 
ting by my side so amicably, is Mrs. 
Windfall's disreputable nephew, Tupney ! 
Good gracious, if he knew who I was, I 
should be a dead man. Can there be two 
individuals of the abominable name of 
Tupney ?"' I knew not what to answer ; 
fortunately he continued, that he had a 
very rich old aunt, who was dangerously ill 
at Ipswich, and he was anxiously looking 
after the money, knowing that to breathe 
the word ''Larynx " would be utter destruc- 
tion to me. I simply told him my Christian 
name. Tobias. Oh, how I trembled, lest 
ho should ask my other one ; but ho didn't, 
and seemed quite satisfied. 

The rest of the journey passed very 
slowly, indeed. I longed to get rid of him. 
and wished myself back home. What mis- 
fortune ! No one could have jumped more 
neatly out of the frying pan into the fire ; 
but even such unhappy moments come to 
an end. 

The day was breaking, when we saw the 
lights of Ipswich town in the distance. I 
took leave of Tujmey with the greatest pos- 
sible pleasure, after he had paid his portion 
of the chaise hire. My acquaintance had 
casually mentioned that ho did not know 



the whereabouts of Mrs. Windfall's resi' 
denco in the town ; so I, who had called a^ 
her house so frequently, hal a considerable 
advantage over him, and was not afraid of 
his arriving there before me. 

Half-past six. 'Twas an early hour to 
visit a lady, but medical men were pri- 
vileged, and to delay a minute was a mat tor 
of the greatest importance ; so after seeing 
my late companion fairly off, limping down 
the street with his blue bundle under his 
arm, and looking up at every window, I 
made my way to Mrs. W's house. 

After knocking and ringing several times, 
the door was at len^^h open 3:1 by an untidy 
slip-shod girl, who, being half asleep, took 
some minutes to comprehend what I asked. 
" Mrs. Windfall dont*t live 'ere, gone away 
this two wei'ks ;" and so saying, the drowsy 
domestic politely slammed the door. 

" Very extraordinary that I had not heard 
of this before. Ilad I overlooked the 
address on her letter?" I took it from my 
pocket, and found such was the case. 

The old lady had moved into another 
house. " Cumfee Villa ;" so I immediately 
sallied forth in search of it. No one could 
tell me where *• Cumfee Villa " was. AftT 
walking from one end of tho town to the 
other, I saw a boy taking down tho outside 
shutters of a shop. 

'• Do you know, my lad, where * Cunifeo 
Villa ' is ?" I asked the youth. 

" Noo, I don't noo ; but if you'll write 
it on a bit o' paper, I'll take it up to 
master.'' 

I gave him my card, with the name of 
the house inscribed on the back of it. After 
keeping me standing outside some minutes, 
the boy returned, saying his master knew 
nothing about it, and I'd better go to the 
post-oiKce. Blaming myself for not thinking 
of that at first, I proceeded thither. 

Could anything be more unfortunate ! I 
a friend, an old and intimate friend of Mi-s. 
W's, was just on the same footing as her 
disgraceful nephews. They were wandering 
about in search of her habitation, and so 
was I ; perhaps we should meet I 

To make matters woi-se. the post-oflico 
was open, but no information of any kind 
could be given to anybody for half an hour, 
until after the morning mail was dispatched. 
Departing thence, I roamed about the 
streets. 

*' Hulloa I" here you are, you base in- 
former, you genitor of deceptions, yon 
treacherous mortal ; your name's Tobias^ la 
it ? ha ! ha ! you're here on duty, are you I 
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wretched miscreant. 3'oii shall pay 
your iniquitous {leocls shall not 
I impunity, No, no, my fnend, 
d ! he ! he ! my enemy. * Hang 
in on those recreant limbs.' You 
Iculate on Jeremiah Tupney in- 
; the house-agent's for the where- 
his aunt's dwelling-place ? You 
culate on the shop boy shoixing 
Larynx's card, and saying, 'This 
I's been asking after her.' Gen- 
the boy's an idiot — by Mai*s we 
> war! To think that I should 
[lis ! To think that the little boy 
)cent!) whom I saw gloating his 
rilded gingerbread at Greenwich 
think — — 

3'our hands off, you niifian," I 
vble to restrain my feelings any 
[ had met that villain, Tupney, as 
ling the corner of a street, who, 
liis bundle, seized me by the throat 
ad time even to suspect an assault, 
lefend myself. '' Loose your hold, 
r I* 11 give you in charge this 

you won't. I'll give you in 
L ! ha !" slnieked the wretch, with 
cal laugh, half dragging me along 
)llar. *• I'll give in you charge, 
low." said he, stopping for breath, 
know that you can get ten years 

le. man," I cried, as loud as I 
der the cii>cumstances, ** What 
yon talking ? I know why you 
;d, simply ])ecause you are foiled 
cowardly plans and tiicks. You 
ou were going to frighten that good 
) death ; you didn't calculate upon 
bringing up to defend her cause, 

your base designs," I continued 
aurage at each step ; '* But you 
her obstacle besides myself — your 
Lic»t monster cousin of yours." 
ame," exclaimed Tupney, loosing 
\nd staring me with temfied ex- 
ill in the face — '' Ilis name ?" 
:', who goes by the name of fight- 
y," I said, *• You must overthrow 
.iah Tupney." 

laverous looking man stood as if 
le ground ; the greatest alaiin and 
:he place of might and power in 
nance. His knees knocked toge- 
he looked the most pitiable object 
lembered seeing. At length, he 

hand, and said, " My friend, tell 
1 know on the subject.*' 



I was delighted to see how frightened 
and subdued Tupney became, directly ho 
heard the name of Bootle. I told him all 
that I had heard from Yellowhammer, and 
in addition, that Bootle had publicly de- 
clared his intention of throttling anyone, 
especially Tupney, who should come in his 
way. 

When I had concluded, the lantern-jawed 
individual picked up his bundle, and after 
sighing a gi*eat deal, and rubbing his left 
eye with his right sleeve, put his aim 
through mine, and said, 

" My friend, we'll go to my aunt's, my 
dear aunt's, together. I know my cousin ; 
he is my mortal enemy B., of whom you've 
heard me speak. He's a furious mortal, 
uncommonly furious. I. couldn't peimit 
my friend Larynx to encounter him alone, 
so we'll go together. Here's her addi-ess, 
' Cumfee Villa, Tunistile Eoad.' " 

We walked on, that is to say, I walked — 
Tupney limped, or more correctly speaking, 
took a tremendous stride with one leg, 
keeping it as stiff as a poker, and flung the 
other after it, and soon reached Cumfee 
Villa. 

I was, indeed, awkwardly situated. How 
often smce I had left Cassandra had that 
thought struck mo, and yet each time I 
seemed in a greater fix than before. *' Come 
down, doctor, without delay." Those words 
in poor Mrs. Windfall's letter came to my 
memory, as we stood on the front door 
step of her house; but she had not said, 
" Bring my disreputable nephew of the clas- 
sical name of Tupney wdth you ;" on the 
contrary, '* They are only waiting for me to 
go off, and then they will play ducks and 
di-akes with my money." ** Come down 
and defend me," was understood after that 
paragraph. Oh ! a nice predicament for a 
conscientious being ! 

Before I was quite aware of it, the door 
was opened, and Tupney pushed me before 
him into the house. He then whispered to 
the servant, *' Show us into the drawing- 
room, my dear, and tell missis Dr. Larynx 
is below ; don't mention me, my dear, as 
I'm going away." ** The shutters isn't 
opened yet in the drawing-room, Su'," re- 
plied the girl. 

*• So much the better, my dear : Dr. 
Larynx's e3'es are weak." We were shown 
into the drawing-room, and Tupney shut 
the door. 

'* Now, my friend, talk to the old lady. 
Just be good enough to tell her you are 
surpiised she should have an antipathy to 
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her nephew, Jerry — for that you had pro- 
miscuously como across him. and thought 
him a most delightful young man. Just 
mention, also, my friend, that Jerry Tupney 
had enquired aft-er his dear aunt, and shed 
his right Wellington boot, wliich is con- 
siderably larger than his left, full of tears, 
when he heard of her indisposition. Good 
bye, for the present, my friend, I'll look in 
when you have said all that — don't forget. 
You thought young Tupney an uncom- 
monly simple, innocent young man. and so 
he is, uncommonly so. I'll skirmish about 
the garden for a while, don't forget." So 
saying, the miserable man limped out of the 
room. 

How glad I was to be alone, to reflect on 
my really serious position. How on earth 
could I convince the old lady of my perfect 
innocence of brinaing one of her detected 
nephews with me to her house ? She was 
a very kind-hearted creature, but very 
eccentric. The idea struck me that I'd 
better write *hor a letter, stating how the 
case stood, in what manner I had become 
acquainted with her nephew Tupney, and 
the dieadful information that had been im- 
parted to me by Yellowhammer on the 
coach, respecting her other nephew, the 
monster Bootle. I could then leave the 
house without the wretched Jemmy seeing 
me, and await Mrs. W's answer at the 
hotel. 

I rang the bell, and asked the servant for 
a sheet of note paper and envelope, and 
enquired if her mistress were better. The 
girl replied that her mistress was coming 
down, and would see me in a quarter of an 
hour. 'Twas as much as I could do to 
write anything like an explanatory epistle 
in that short time. I opened the shutters 
in order to obtain more lioht, and set to 
work at once. 1 had scarcely wiitteii two 
pages, when in walked Mrs. Windfall. 

*'Well, Dr.," said she, **been expecting 
you every hour for the last twenty-four." 

*' How do you do," my dear madam ? I 
returned, scarcely knowing what to say. 
" I trust the spasms " 

** Fudge, fudge! no better — worse — 
rather worse. Of course you've forgotten 
the number two's ?" 

"No, no, I assure you;" I answered, 
taking the little bottle from my waistcoat 
pocket. 

" Thank you, doctor ; now you know 
what 1 particularly wanted you for?" 

" To prescribe for the spasms, and " 

*' Fudge, fudge I I prescribe for the 



spasms ; I write up and ask Dr. Larynx tc^ 
bring a little bottle of number two's ; verjF" 
well, he does so, that's sufficient ; but he'^ 
not forgotten the other part of my letter ^ 
Wliat memories you men have ! Algemoim. 
was just the same, stupid noodle ; andi. 
Windfall never could recollect anything-^ 
unless it were a vulgar street organ tune». 
simple man ! Well, didn't I say anythinc:^- 
about my nephews ? My great dislike foir 
lawyers ? My monetary affairs ? Hark, 
what's that noise ?" 

" You monument of iniquity, I'll flatten 
you're reproachful coimtenance with my 
classical boot-jack ; I'll tweak you by the 
nose, and make you swallow that hypocri- 
tical black shade, which covers the fiendisb 
expression of your grimalkin eye ?" 

" That voice," slirieked the the old lady ; 
''surely I know that voice. Doctor, you 
have come in time." 

1 knew the voice, too; 'twas Tupney 's; 
ho was abusing some one in the passage. 

" What are you, you disjointed cargo of 
disreputable exuviae? You monger of 
crimes. When did your grandfather make 
a great speech on the hustings ? when did 

your grandmother ? but come along, 

come along." 

Here the disputants fell against the door, 
which not being quite shut gave way to 
them ; and so the two wranglers were pre- 
cipitated into the middle of the room where 
we were sitting. 

" Doctor, if you are my friend, if you are 
a man, turn those two rascals out of my 
house this instant," cried Mrs. WindfalL 

*' My dear Madam — " 'tis easier said than 
done, I thought. What was my astonish- 
ment when I beheld Tupney locked in the 
arms of no other person than Yellow- 
hammer ! 

" Toby, my friend," shrieked the miserable 
Tupney, " come to my aid ; tickle my mor- 
tal enemy B., and he'll let me go; tickle 
him, oh tickle him." 

*' What, Doctor Larynx 1" cried the old 
lady, *'do I hear this man call you his 
friend ? More than that, by your christian 
name Tobias ?" 

*' Judge not too quickly, my dear 
Madam," I exclaimed ; that wretched being 
had the impertinence to call me his friend 
before he'd known me half an hour ; as 
for—" 

" Silence, Doctor Larynx ; you, yoa 
miserable trickster, what do you mean 
by calling this gentleman your friend?" 
continued the old lady, stamping her 
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foot with indignation, and addressing Tup- 
jney. 

*• What do 1 mean/' whined that indin- 
<5[ual ; " my friend, of courac he is ; saw him 
"^when we were boys, gloating his eyes at 
Orcenwich fair. Oh! Annty, tickle my 
'xiiortal enemy in the side — tickle him, and 
lie'U let me go." 

" I know him, if this rascal doesn't," said 
Tellowhammer. " He told me all his 
pedigree. I took him at first for a pirate, 
"but found out 'twas Newgate." 

" Dr. Larynx, this is strange indeed ; you 
Inow both these villains \ can you account 
for their presence hereT' 

" Madam, my dear madam, I assure you, 
I cannot. That impertinent scoundrel, who 
<lares to call mo his friend, insisted on 
accompanying me hither ; but I know no- 
thing of the other, except that his name is 
Yellowhainmer, and that he rode on the 
coach with me from London to Newcombe." 
" Yellowhammer," whined Tnpney ; "he ! 
he ! my mortal enemy B., of whom you've 
heard me speak. B stands for Bootle, and 
Bootle stands before 3'ou ; tickle him in the 
side ; oh, do my friend.'' 

" Dr. Larynx, will you turn these villains 
out, or will you not ?" cried Mrs. Windfall, 
getting more excited than ever. 

I tried to separate the men, but 'twas 
impossible. Bootle had the grasp of a bear. 
*' Dr. Lar}-nx, you are an impostor, Sir ;* 
continued the old lady. 

" My dear Madam, before you so vilify a 
gentleman's character, I beg you'll hear his 
explanation. Circumstances appear strange 
— they are ; but I can explain." 

*• Silence ; 111 hear no more of it," in- 
temipted Mrs. W. " I'll have the alarm 
bell rung, and the rattle sprung, if you are 
not out of the house this instant, you igno- 
minious deceptor. You pretendevl to be 
my friend, did you? and leagued yourself 
with these diabolical intrigues to put to 
death a helpless old woman. I can sec 
through your infamous plots. Out of the 
house, I say," continued the old lady, 
speaking louder and louder ; " out of tliis 
house. You are a nice man to be the father 
of a family. Perhaps the globules are ; if 
so, take 'em ; divide them amongst you. 
I should die without a will, you thought, 
did you wretches ? But I'll live to torment 
you all — Away I Maria, Maria, spring the 
rattle. Williams, you great heavy dolt, 
turn these villains out of my house." 

" M adam, you are unreasonable in the 
extreme," I cried ; " listen to me." 



** Out of my house, you wretches. You 
thought I should die without a will, but I'll 
live to tonncnt you, you brutes. Williams, 
leave the knives, you dolt ; tui-n these mur- 
derers out of my house. — Spring that rattle, 
Maria ; do vou hear ? Eing the alarm 
bell." 

" You disreputable characlers," I shouted 
into the eai-s of Tnpney and Bootle a hun- 
dred times, when the dolt. Williatus, had 
ignominionsly turned us out. '-You dis- 
reputable chiracters ; you heartless vaga- 
bonds to disturb the d(?li::^htful harmony 
existing between two old friends ! See what 
you've done, you worthless men ! Throttle 
one another ; try to throttle one another, 
you rogues, and so lossen the number of 
villains in the world. I despise you both. 
Away from my ei.,dit, and never let me see 
your hideous countenances more." 

Readers, you have the account of mv last 
and most eventful journey to Ipswich. I 
know that the conch brought me back home, 
that I met the little French authoress going 
to her publishei-s with another " great 
work ;" and that I stayed the first night at 
the hamlet of Newcombe, but my whole 
mind was so distracted by the misfortunes 
which had befell me at "Cumfce Villa," 
that I thought of nought else, and took no 
notice of anybody or anything. 

What became of the nephews, I know no 
moi-e than that I left them affectionately 
locked in each others arms, in a ditch in 
Tunistile Road. 

Oh ! what a fool I had been for being 
alarmed by that " illustrious man's " fabri- 
cations ; for making the acquaintance of the 
classical Slipper; and for not staying at 
home with my dear Cassandra. Pygmalion, 
and twins ; and leaving Mi-s. Windfall, her 
nephews, and her legacy, to take care of 
themselves. 



MR. GROWLER'S TRIP TO KEW. 

Mr. Robert Growler, first cousin to 
the celebrated Mr. Testy, author of the 
** Miseries of Uuman Life," now just 
about to alight from the train, on the 
occafiion of his first visit to Kew, pos- 
sesses, in full force, that perverted moral 
chemistry peculiar to liis family, which 
extracts misery out of the most trifling 
occurrences. He presents the appear- 
ance of a stoutish gentleman, rather bent 
in figure, 'W'ith a broad-brimmed hat, a 
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spencer t^'ith voluminous coat-tails pro- 
truding from beneath it, and a pair of 
shoes almost large enough, had they 
been of the right shape, for canoes ; and 
in one fist, usually placed behind his 
back, he gi*asps a stout stick, which gives 
him somewhat of a truculent aspect, sug- 
gesting thoughts of assault and battery. 
Mr. Growler descends on to the platform 
with a run, in coiisequence of a miscal- 
culation of the distance from the stop to 
the gi'ound, which, together with the 
circumstance of his having tender feet, 
causes him to utter a ** Yah !" of dis- 
content. 

He makes his way to the door of exit, 
but is obliged by the crowd who have 
alighted with him, and are eagerly 
])ressing in the same direction, to- stand 
aside until the space is clear, that his 
corns, which are numerous and tender, 
may not be trodden on. For the mean- 
time, ho speculates on the causes that 
lead ])eople gajung after all manner of 
Bights,and feels anything but exhilirated 
by the jokes and laughter of those around 
him. ** Yah !" he grumbles, the fa vourito 
monosyllable, in which he is wont to 
condense his feelings of disgust at what^ 
'ever offends him. " AVhat can tlte fools 
see to laugh at ?" The crowd at length 
clliared off — Mr. Growler deliberately 
follows. *• The other ])art " is curtly 
jerked out by the ticket-collector, his 
temper already tried by having had to 
rectify several similar mijiitakcs on the 
l>art of those who had proceeded, jus he 
pushes back the profcrred hand of Mr. 
Growler. That gentleman perceives 
that he has taken the trouble to commit 
the wrong half of his return ticket to 
tlio dei)ths of his capacious fob, and that 
ho has to take the farther trouble of 
fishing it up again, which operation, 
carried on amidst low rumblings of dis- 
satisfaction, the porter regaids with im- 
patience. 

Mr. Growler ascends the stairs, not at 
all improved in temper by tlie foregoing 
occurrences, and at the top step, perhaps 
in conse(pionce of being a little flurried, 
he stumbles, making a violent lurch for- 
wards, bringing his nose nearly in con- 
tact with an oblong advertisement board 
placed exactly facing him, on which he 
reads, involuntarily, " Kosherville, the 
place to spend a happy day." 

Mr. G's fright has disposed him to be 
speoially captious, and this saccharine I 



announcement turns sour upon his mental 
stomach. 

" Y^ih !" he growls internally, *' happy 
day I — don't believe in happy days. 
Kosherville ! horrid, tinselly, tippling, 
pretentious, beastly hole ; crammed with 
knock-kneed foresters and fuddled me- 
chanics — yah I' 

** Clean your boots. Sir?" exclaims 
one of the brigade, pointing with his 
brush towards Mr. G's lower integu- 
ments, as that gentleman emerges into 
the road. He looks down in the direc- 
tion indicated, and sees tliat tlic articles 
in question, if not graceful in shape, 
have their usual lustre upon tiiem, and 
directs an annihilating glance at the 
boy, who is, however, entirely uncon- 
ficious of the circumstance being already 
intent upon a new comer, to whom ho is 
making a similar ji])peal. 

'* Show you the way to the gardens — - 
yes. Sir; Til tiike you straight there," 
is the answer of a dirty, bare-footed 
urcl.in to the enquiry of Mr. G., as to 
the road to tlie gardens with a series of 
rapitl touches of his hair, indicative of 
his great respect for any one likely to 
have coppers to bestow, but somewhat 
at variance with the bold assurance of 
his impudent looking face. 

** Follow me. Sir/' he repeats, with- 
out waiting to hear wliether Mr. (irowlcr 
accepts liim as pilot or not, and anxious 
to establish a claim on that gentleman's 
pocket. 

** '(jar light. Sir — 'gar light," bawls 
out another diminutive specimen of the 
same class, thrusting a box of strongly- 
scented vesuvians under Mr. Growler's 
nose. If there is one thing that gentle- 
man abominates more than another, it is 
the smell of matches ; neither is he 
partial to smoking, and this last appeal 
fills up the measure of his \\Tath to over- 
flowing. He utters a loud ** Yah !" 
bringing his stick with a rapid flourish 
t^ the front, as though about to demolish 
the attendant small fry, who all stop 
short, and allow him to proceed alone ; 
not, however, entirely unmolested, for 
they fire Parthian shots of ridicule at 
his retreating figure, in which sarcastic al- 
lusion is made to his broad brim, his spen- 
cer, his gouty shoes, and his thick stick. 

The next application Mr. Growler has 
to encounter is from a flower girl. 

" Buy a nice nosegay. Sir ? Only six* 
pence, and quite fresh."* 
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The manner is gentle, and the tone 
And face pleasing, wliich causes the 
<5i:istomary ejaculation to be suppressed, 
;arYi.d dissatisfaction to be expressed in 
toTuis having less reference to its iui- 
xiiediate object. 

" Confound the people," he grumbles; 
** I might as well be walking along the 
N"ew Cut. Who would have thouglit of 
l:>c2ing pestered down here after this 
fVi.shion ?" 

lie is nearing the bridge, and congra- 
"tvilating himself on getting clear of his 
"tormentors, when two photographers 
JTxish up to him from either side, and 
^ii~ge him to avail himself of tlie oppor- 
t:i.init.y of having his likeness taken. 

** Only one sliilling in this style," 
^ri.ys one, holding before tlie eyes of his 
« i^nte victim, the portrait of a sleek f^an- 
't-leman, with an enormous gold chain 
l«\ced about liis waistcoat, wliose self- 
^^sUisficd smirk has the effect of tuniing 
^"v^hat little benevolence of feeling he has 
^*^^raaining into gall. He bursts abruptly 
"tlirough the opposing petitioners, and 
^ flakes his way over the bridge. The 
0.ay is windy, and a sudden gust has 
^*x early carried away Mr. Growler's hat ; 
'to avoid which catastrophe, he hastily 
^^lutches at the brim. A spruce young 
^2^ark coming in the opposite direction, 
^^^sumiug this to be a mark of respect 
^•o himself, nods patronizingly in ac- 
Icinowledgment. 

** Confound his impudence," mutters 
^^Ir. Growler, ** does the young puppy 
"ti^liink that I was touching my hat to 

Things are by no means going on to 
"t^lie good gentleman's satisfaction — it is 
Seldom, indeed, that they do ; but to-day 
^ccms a harvest day of misadventure. 
i.Io is clear of one un2)leasantnoss, only 
'ti.o fall into another. Just about the 
>~niddle of the bridge, he finds himself 
in a stream of excursionists, who have 
just landed from the pier, and is jostled 
^bout in the nan*ow causeway in a man- 
gier not calculated to restore the e(piani- 
inity of which previous rubs ^have dc- 
;i>rived him. lie is carried tliis way and 
that, like a straw in counter-currents, 
till resolutely placing his back against 
the side of the bridge, ho waits the 
passing by of the throng. Tiie siglit 
of a boat crammed with passengers, 
stranded within ten yards of the shore, 
does something towards restoring his 



satisfaction ; it is the first pleasant sight 
he has seen since his arrival. 

" Vah !" ho utters triumphantly, the 
ejaculation lending itself easily to the 
ex])ression of many different sentiments, 
** Yon are safe for an liour or two at 
least ! I shan't have yon treading on my 
toes." The good gentleman passes on 
in somewhat improvedspirits, and having 
the road nearly to himself. As he gains 
the foot of the bridge, he finds that a 
series of vans have just drawn up along* 
side the green full of children, packed 
as closely as herrings in a barrel. As 
^Ir. Growler looms in sight, he is liailed 
by the urchins, who evidently look 
upon him as part of the day's pro- 
gramme, which they are anxious to 
commence upon as soon as possil)le, 
with a shout of triumi)h. Tliey stamp 
at him ; they clap their hands at him ; 
they wave their flags at him ; they strive 
to convey to him, in every possible way 
their compressed condition admits of, 
the intense delight they are receiving 
from the spectacle of coat, spencer, hat, 
and shoes. With wiser philosophy tlian 
Mr. G's, they are bent on extracting 
enjoyment from everything, and the 
])Tesent seems an inviting opportunity 
for the purpose. He darts a glance at 
the offenders, in which, could they inter- 
pret it, they wouUr read a wish that 
they may speedily find themselves under 
somo such discipline as that tho old 
lady who lived in a shoe was in the 
habit of exercising over her numerous 
progeny. The exasperated old gentle- 
man pushes on for the gardens with 
some such hopes as a bear attacked by 
bees makes for the water, wlien is 2)ro- 
gress is opposed by a young lady, who 
invites him to take tea, although it is 
hardly three o'clock, and Mr. G. has not 
yet dined. 

"Tea without shrimps, 9d., Sir, and a 
nice quiet room for yourself and the 
lady," she adds, with a knowing look. 

i\Ir. Growler looks round to see who 
the lady referred to might be, and be- 
holds walking by his side a tawdrily- 
dressed female of doubtful aspect. He 
stops to allow her to pas^ on. an act 
which the nymph of the tea garden con- 
strues into an assent to her invitation, 
and beckons him towards the door of 
her habitation. Mr. (xrowler assures 
her that he does not want tea ; but his 
protestations are drowned in the clamour 
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of half-a-tlozon more damsels, each 
pointing out in voluble terms the supe- 
rior advantages of the establishment 
to wliich she belongs. He is getting 
desperate, and pushes through them with- 
out much regJird to the deference usually 
considered due to the fair sex. An 
elderly female standing near, gives it 
as her opinion tliat " the wicked old 
wretch is after that young girl, and that's 
why he don*t want no tea." 

Mr. Growler at last gains the gardens, 
and feels a little more at ease as ho 
saunters along the edge of the turf. He 
has turned into the main walk, and 
chosen the turf as being more easy to 
his feet, when he is peremptorily ordered 
on tlie gravel by an employ 6. 

" Now you knows you oughtn't to 
walk on them borders ; you hiowa as its 
agon the rules." 

Mr. Growler grunts out that he knows 
nothing of the kind. 

" Why, didn't I tell you above half-a- 
dozen times last Sunday as you must 
keep in the path ; and what do you 
mean by saying as you don't know. 
Everybody knows you in the garden ; 
tliere's one or other of us always a 
driving you off the turf," adds the 
official, in aggrieved tones. Ho crosses 
over in disgust to a fellow guardian, 
who is near at hand, and states his opi- 
nion, in an audible voice, that " that old 
gent had ought to be watched, for he's 
up to all 8oi*ts of mischief, demure as he 
looks ;'* and tbe two make a compact in 
Mr. G's hearing, to keep an eye upon 
his proceedings. 

" Wliat the deuce is come to the peo- 
ple ; wl I at has put it into that fellows 
addled brains that I was down here on 
Sunday, when I was never here in my 
life before?" 

Evidently tbe poor gentleman's Alastor 
is abroad, and diverting himself at his 
victim's expense. He pursues his way 
to the great palm house, and entering, 
falls into the stream of people who are 
sauntering round it ; but finding the 
jilace too warm to bo pleasant, he is 
diving do^\^l a side way with the inten- 
tion of escaping, when he is stopped by 
another official. " That way, please," 
he says, pointing in the direction in 
which the stream of people is going. 
1^1 r. Growler has nothing for it but to 
submit and follow the regular track. 
He is unfortunately just behind a band 



of connoisseurs, who stop at every step 
to admire something or another, and 
just before another band, who are merely 
doing the palms as they have been doing 
the rest of the gardens, and continually 
being brouglit up by the first party, and 
pressed upon by the last, who arc anxious 
to got on, ascribing all the delay to Mr. 
G., beyond whose portly figure they are 
scarcely able to see. The poor gentle- 
man is thoroughly disgusted with the 
whole affair, and wishes place and 
people in a still hotter region than they 
are. 

" Yah !" grumbles he, " That's what 
they call pleasure ; being half-stewed, for 
the sake of looking at a lot of ugly 
twisted trees, only fit for monkeys to 
chatter in ; they don't catch me here 
again." Words are wanting to define 
his ideas upon the subject, as clutching 
his stick behind his back, he proceeds 
towards the Museum. People are crowd- 
ing in here, as everywhere else, for it is 
Easter Monday, and fine and warm for 
the season. He enters with the rest, in- 
tending to take a peep and withdraw. 
As he stops on the threshold for a 
moment, he receives peremptory orders 
not to block up the doorway, enforced 
by considerable pressure from behind ; 
but he is not to be brought into the roar 
of any more processions, so he fights 
his way out again, and proceeds on his 
journey of exploration, taking care, 
however, to keep out of the main walk, 
where he can sea the two guardians on 
the watch for him, as ho thinks. ** You 
rascals ! I should just like to give you 
both a good sousing in that duck pond " 
(so ho irreverently styles the lake). 
Wliat do you mean by laying wait for 
me, as though I were a pick-pocket ?" 
Were the good gentleman a little more 
stoical, he might be supposed to be 
descended from a North American 
Indian stock, so addicted is he to the 
monosyllable, which itself might bo 
but the traditionary ** hagh," so much 
dwelt upon by Cooi)er, in a modified 
form. 

A smart shower is coming on. and 
Mr. G., having no umbrella, is fain, 
despite his oath, to enter a hot-house, 
which proves, indeed, rather hotter than 
he bargained for, being stocked with 
exotica ; but he has to decide between a 
wetting and a warming. To compro- 
mise matters, he holds the door a little 
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open. " Shut that door !" exclaims a 
voice from the other end of the place, 
advancing towards him, ** These plants 
vrill get a chill." 

" Yah ! I shall be stifled." 

"Not a bit of it; *tisn't hot; the 
g^lasB says only 90 ; that won't skin 
you." 

** Glass bo ." Mr. Growler stops, 

not baying a term strong enough, and, 
at the same time, decent enough to sup- 
ply tlie gap. 

" Ah, I see you're a warm temper ; 
that's what makes you feel hot. Now, 
I'm a cold one, and I can stand 120 
'without curling a leaf. Not," continued 
he, ** but what there's danger in these 
damp warm places to some gents, per- 
tickler them as is stout and hot tem- 
pered. There was a hawful hevent 
came off here, in this very house, no 
longer ago than last week. A hold gent, 
stout, and quick tempered, as you may 
be, was a standing just where you're a 
standing, and was a talking just as yon 
may be to me, and I was a saying to him 
just as I might to you, something about 
the heat in here, when down drops the 
hold gent stone dead, just as you " 

" I think the rain has left off ;" I'll 
go," hastily observes Mr. Growler, 
though it is still raining ; and opening 
the door, makes his escape. 

** Confound that old vagabond, what 
a fright he gave me. I do feel a little 
tight, and full about tlie head ; hope it 
does not threaten apoplexy." 

Mr. Growler decides that he has had 
enough of the gardens, although he has 
ixot been in them a couple of hours, nor 
seen one quarter of their extent. He 
accordingly makes his way back towards 
the green, where all sorts of lively 
amusements are going on, such as 
dancing, kiss in the ring, donkey riding, 
and so forth ; all of which he would 
gladly avoid if he knew how. But he 
Diakes a virtue of necessity, and takes up 
his stand near a large circle of men and 
'Women, boys and girls, who are playing 
kiss in the ring, hoping, in misanthropic 
mood, somebody or other may come to 
grief, which issue would be more in 
accordance with his feelings than all 
this horrid jollity. Absorbed in his 
own discontented thoughts, Mr. Growler 
does not at first perceive that he is 
heing made to play the part of dummy 
in the game. A young lady, who is 



being chased, takes refuge behind his 
portly figure, which affords her very 
efficient temporary shelter from capture 
on the part of the gentleman in pursuit. 
They dodge for some time around him, 
as he makes futile eflforts to escape, the 
lady, in the excitement of the moment, 
laying hold of his coat tails ; and as she 
makes a sudden dart on one side, in 
order to evade the clutch of her pur- 
suer, wheels Mr. Growler completely 
round. He shouts out an indignant 
remonstrance, but the fair offender is by 
this time far off, and her companion in 
hot pursuit. " Yah ! a set of unman- 
nerly dirty mechanics. Police ought to 
interfere ; they ought to put a stop to 
sivch disgraceful proceedings. Thank 
goodness I'm not far from the train, and 
when they catch me at Kew again, I'll 
give them leave to keep me here." 

Whether or not the *• they " referred 
to the people assembled on the green 
does not appear, but it seems as if folks 
were in fact conspiring to prevent his 
dei)arture. He is solicited to buy hard- 
bake, oranges, fancy baskets, and all 
sorts of nondescript and uninviting- 
looking articles. He is beleaguered by 
his old enemies, the nymphs of the tea 
gardens ; he is urged to ride on donkeys ; 
ho is beset with flymen, who offer to 
drive him to every known place within 
twenty miles distance at a nominal cost ; 
and it is only by dint of violent efforts 
that he at last emerges from the crowd, 
panting and perspiring from his ex- 
ertion. 

He crosses the bridge on his way to 
the station, and arrives at the toll-gate 
just as a hundred or two late arrivals 
are pressing through, with as much hasto 
and eagerness as if some dreadful cala- 
mity impended over the one who should 
be last. If Mr. Growler were of a poetic 
turn of mind, which he is not, and if he 
knew something of Grecian history, 
which he does nat, he would, perhaps, 
be mentally comparing this numerous 
host striving to force a passage through, 
the narrow aperture, admitting only one 
at the time, to the forces of Xerxes ; and 
the stoutly opposing two men who are 
levying the halfpence, to the few but 
valiant Greeks doomed to sup with 
Pluto. Mr. G. at length advances suffi- 
ciently near to deliver up his halfpenny, 
which the toll man snatches from him 
in an unceremonious manner, only to be 
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excuseil ui)on the score of ])ross of busi- 
ness ; but before be can get through he 
is forced back by the advancing tide, 
and thrown liigh and dry u])on tlie 
causeway. Ho is fain to wait until the 
tide shikcns, when he again essays to 
pass. ** One lialfpeuny if //om please." 

Mr. G. embodies in a sharp growl the 
explanation tliat he ha^ paid, and does'nt 
mean to pay again. 

*' Never seed your face afore, as I 
knows on ;" is the retort, which, indeed, 
may be true, for Cerebus has enough to 
do with hands, and seldom lifts his 
eyes higher. Mr. G. is finn, and is 
allowed at length to pass, the toll man 
shaking his head with an air of distrust, 
that seems to say, ** it is a suspicious 
case." It only remains for him to run 
the gauntlet of the photo grat)hers, flower 
girls, tumbling boys, shoe-blacks, and 
crossing sweepers, that waylay and 
harrass the unfortunate traveller be- 
tween the bridge and the station ; and 
he does not eft'ect the passage without 
some further small damage to his equa- 
nimity. He is still puffing and panting, 
dablnng his perspiring brow with his 
handkerchief, and giving vent to short 
giowls, expressive of his sentiments re- 
specting Kew, and its curiosities, natural 
and artificial, w^hen he is accosted by a 
small shoeless youth, who rushes into 
the station with the hurried empiiry, 
whether he has not dropped his pocket- 
book ? 

** Pocket-book ? Bless my soul I" 
jerks out Mr. Growler, 8lapi)ing his 
pockets behind, at the sides, and on the 
breast. ** What ! not a brown pocket- 
book with a ?" 

" The very one as is a lying down In 
the road over there. Follow me quick. 
Sir, i)lease, or some on em' willnab it." 

Mr. Growler requires no further in- 
stigation, but darts oif after the small 
boy with as much celerity as he is 
capable of. 

*• Here's where it was, Sir. Some- 
body's been and prigged it. I thought 
it would be prigged ; you see it, Joe, 
didn't you ?" 

What, that genimen's pocket-book ?'* 
rcs2)onds Joe, who is an exact duplicate 
of his friend, and seems to liave a mar- 
vellously intuitive knowledge of tlie 
facts of tlie case. ** Why, Jim Hanks 
run olT with it ; there he is a hollering 
at the end of the lane I" 



Mr. G. looks in the indicated direc- 
tion, and sees, or to speak more correctly, 
hears at some distance a young gentle- 
man of tlie same small brigand stamp 
as those near him. 

** That's him. Sir !'' 

Off darts Mr. G. in funous pursuit of 
the felonious Jim, wlio, (piite uncon- 
scious of being the object of such vio- 
lent demonstration, is shouting out the 
last poi)ular air at the top of his voice, 
as tliough he were serenading some one 
in the next parish. 

He is pinned before he is a^vare. 
" Give it up, you young rascal — give, 
give it up !" shouts tiie infuria^^ed Mr. 
Growler, giving the supj^osed delin(pient 
a violent shake at each apostroi>he. 

" Come now, you leave off, will you ? 
Who are you a pitching into : you just 
be quiet ; you'd better, I can tell you I" 
were the objurgations and remonstrances 
of the captured youth, backed by furious 
kicks on Mr. Growler's shins, bunions, 
and corns. 

** The pocket-book,'* gasps Mr. Growler, 
with another violent shake. " Wot 
pocket-book ? I ain't seed no pocket- 
book ; come, you just leave off, will 
you ?" and again began the shower of 
punches of the small hands, and kicks 
of the small feet. The unfortunate gen- 
tleman is proceeding to shake a con- 
fession and his pocket-book together out 
of his victim, when his ear is saluted 
with sounds of exultation pi'oceeding 
from the troop of urchins, whom he had 
left behind him, and the ominous words, 
" April fool " are wafted to his ears on 
the light wings of the April breeze. A 
sudden thought ; to-day is the first of 
Apiil, Mr. G. has already signed the 
date. "Can I be?" he muttered. **'Am 
I the butt of these young ruffians ?" 
He searches his pockets with one hand, 
while with the other he still retains a 
firm hold on his victim's collai'. Ho 
finds his pocket-book ; he let's go his 
hold suddenly, and darts swiftly after 
the band of tormentors, Avho arc now at 
the very acme of their delight, his i'ormor 
prisoner taking advantage of his liberty 
to seize and make off with the old gentle- 
man's stick, which he hovS let full while his 
hands were employed in .searchinT; his 
pockets. The troop open and disperse as 
he advances, but close again in his rear, 
on which thoy hang, discharging cloads 
of those arrows of ridicule which theae 
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ineTfular infantry know so well how to 
point and aim. 

By this time a fow p?i*sons are arrlveil 
at thfi station, and are standi iinr about the 
door, won'lering what occasions the outcry. 
They see Mr. G. hurryinor towards them ; 
they hear tli^ yells behind him, and have 
no doubt that he has been detected in some 
discreditable transaction. He waits neither 
for repi'oach nor sympathy, but ruslies head- 
long throuj2h the waiting room and down 
the passage, by which he has ascended. 
He finds a train just come to a stand still 
at the platfonn, tumbles himself headlong 
into the nearest carriage, and does not 
become cool enough to reflect on what he is 
doing, until the sound of the words 
*• Hounslow Station '* reveals to him the 
fact that he is not travelling towards 
London, which is his proper destination. 
His rage at the discovery, his objurgations 
of porters, his threats against the railway 
authorities, his interjections and eccentri- 
cities on seeing the train that should have 
conveyed him just moving off, may, perhaps, 
be imagined, but require a more graphic 
pen than oui-s to describe. 

ENTOMOLOGICAL CHIT-CHAT. 

Spideks. 
Insects of all forms and hues arc now 
8lee})ing upon their beds ; they surround 
lis on every side ; many are beneath our 
feet, and a considerable number cradled 
in the waters. Where, reader, think 
yon, are all the sprightly, rejoicing crea- 
tures whicli delighted us during the 
heat of summer, by their gambols in 
the shade or sunshine ; plodding ants, 
who read silently to us many a lesson of 
industry and contentcdness; or bees and 
butterflies, the first singing at their work, 
and gathering stores from every open 
flower wliereby to enrich their hive ; the 
latter closing and expanding their gor- 
geously-tinted wings amid beds of wild 
thyme and yellow cistus in the country, 
or upon the fragrant lavender bushes of 
our gardens ? Think you that they are 
dead ? Death, the cruel spoiler, has in- 
deed laid low many a warbling bird, 
and joyous, glad-hearted creature that 
bounded at wnll over the dewy herbage ; 
but his ravages are not thus widely ex- 
tended throughout the insect world. 
Myriads are sleeping in their winter 
haunts, or else remaining in a partially 
torpid condition. Winter is to them a 



season of repose, of rest, and wondrous 
metamor))huse3 are imperceptibly taking 
place, although, perchance, without their 
aid or consciousness. 

Such, certainly, is the general condi- 
tion of the insect brotherhood at this 
dull and dreary season ; but let us say, 
with the poet, although — 
" Tbore arc no ploasant Bounds at even-lido, 
Nor yet at noon-day nor among the flowers, 
That Hngcr etill, as if averse to leave 
The fields, their haunts. No hum of working bees, 
Nor fairy trumpets, in the lone hedge-bank; 
But still Aranea lives, and sproadeth forth 
Her curious webs, bedecked with frost-work gay." 

And autumn is pre-eminently the season 
for observing her curious structures. 
True, spiders spin webs at other times 
of the year ; but it is only in the autumn, 
and during the winter months, when 
dews are not quickly exhaled by the 
sunbeams, and hoar-frosts perform their 
wondrous ministry, that they are ren- 
dered so attractive to our gaze. Wo 
have often thought, while looking at 
these elegant developments of the 
weaver's art, that spiders, like our- 
selves, have different capacities and 
tastes ; for assuredly, a great dissimi- 
larity exists in their performances. All 
answer, it is true, the purpose for which 
they are designed, serving to entrap 
some hapless fly or moth, but some ap- 
pear to be constructed with naught of 
symmetry or arrangement, while others 
are most exquisitely formed, every line 
is so perfect, one part answering so ad- 
mirably to another, that even the fabled 
Arachne, with all her boasted powers, 
could not surpass the productions of this 
simple wayside loom. 

How elegant do these webs appear, 
when gemmed with dew, or fringed with 
rows of seeming pearls, stretched across 
some lichen-dotted old park fence, or 
athwart the friendly holly that looks 
so green amid his leafless brethren ! 
Not only in these scenes, however, and 
for those who love the winter walk be- 
side frozen streams, and among woods 
and lanes, when every surrounding ob- 
ject appears, as it were, in holiday garb, 
does the spider ply his pleasant work. 
He is content to labour amongst us — even 
in the heart of the great metropolis itself. 
We need but to glance at the park rail- 
ings upon some fine frosty morning to 
satisfy ourselves of this fact, and no- 
where can be found more exquisite spe- 
cimens of the creature's skill ; nowhere, 
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jicrliaps, (looa tho truth more iniprosa 
tho heart of hiiu who ]>assos, that all 
croatod tliin;j!^ arc full of beauty ! 

E(j[ually worthy of notice with that of 
the comiuon species, is the thread of the 
f^ossamer spider, which may bo seen 
floating in the air, extending in the 
country from hedge to hedge, or across 
a brook or road of four or five yards 
width ; in cities, often within gardens, 
on open places (if such remain), amid 
thickly clustering houses. The little 
insect which forms the thread has no 
wings were with to fly from place to 
place, nor yet muscles, by the aid of 
which to spring or dart to any consider- 
able distance ; but the Allwiso Creator of 
the universe, who sustains the planets in 
their courses, enables the feeble creature 
to form a path in the atmosphere. 
Though heavier itself than the ambient 
fluid, the thread, which serves as a kind 
of balloon, is specifically lighter, and the 
soaring spider, who if left to himself 
must fall to the ground, rises to a con- 
siderable height, and is bom hither and 
thither on tho wings of zephjnrs. And 
truly it is a gratifying sight to watch the 
gentle winding movements of innumer- 
able gossamers, each appended to a 
thread, and floating at ease beneath a 
cloudless sky; sustained by an extraneous 
power, and traversing regions that seem 
forbidden to their nature. 

Men have sought by every possible 
moans to accomplish the same puriDOse, 
and hence the construction of balloons. 
They have found, by repeated failures, a 
manageable substance lighter than the 
air, and the application of this discovery 
was effected by the construction of a 
body capable of bearing up along with its 
own weight some heavier appended 
substance. Balloons, therefore, may be 
seen speeding above our heads; but, how- 
over buoyant, and however capable of 
holding many persons in their attached 
car, the will of those who thus navigate 
the fields of ether cannot act upon them 
with a degree of certainty equal to that 
with which the gossamer spider propels 
his thread. 

Senders findahome wherever it pleases 
them to congregate, but perhaps nowhere 
more agreeably to themselves than 
within the huge telescopes that once 
found a place in the old Observatory at 
Greenwich, but which are now far distant. 
Within these dark and delightfully cool 



interiors, not un frequently twenty-fivo 
feet lon^, thesjunuing brotlicrhood found 
ample scope for tlieir labours, and do 
what they would, the astronomers could 
not altogether banish tliem. " Spin they 
would." says a descriptive writer, 
speaking of the planet watchers of 
Greenwich, "and in spite of dusting and 
cleaning, and spider -hilUng, spin they did, 
and at length the nncans got more instru- 
ments and less patience, and the spiders 
were left in quiet possession." his has 
been spoken of as an instance of poetio 
justice. " It is but fair that spiders 
should, at times, have the best of astro- 
nomers, who rob their webs for tho 
completion of their choicest instruments. 
No fabric of human construction is fine 
enough to strain across the eye-piece of 
an important telescope, and opticians 
preserve a particular species of spiders, 
in order that their webs may bo taken 
for that purpose." Individual threads 
are strained athwart the best instruments 
at Greenwich and elsewhere, and he who 
watches for an expected planet, pre- 
viously stretches across tho eye-piece of 
his telescope, seven lines of spiders' web, 
dividing his field of view, and when the 
star has passed over each cob-web line 
the observer notes down the hour, and 
minute, nay even the second, and its 
fraction, and the task is done. But light 
is necessary, and vivid rays thrown from 
a lamp so far enlighten the field of 
vision, as to permit the spider lines to 
be seen running across the brighter 
ground on which the expected star is to 
be visible. 

Thus w^e see that the astronomer is 
indebted to industrious, though calum- 
niated spiders — the houpcmaid's aver- 
sion — for important assistance in his 
avocations. And thus reader, whether 
as regards the common species, or his 
soaring relative, the gossamer spider, 
proofs are continually presented of tho 
extraordinary powers with which the 
Creator has gifted the insect world, 
unparallelled amongst the higher orders 
of Creation. Happy for mankind that it 
is so ! for if tho larger animals were so 
endowed, the general harmony would be 
destroyed. 

Errata. — In page 1, col. 2, line 25, 
for " row " read " Bow ;" and in page 82, 
col. 1, line 36, for '* lo jeunesse doreo/* 
read " la jeunesse doree." 
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Chapter IV. 

MxTTB with astonishment and almost 
petrified with horror at this unlooked-for 
and barbarous proposal, for a moment his 
hearers were silent, gazing in each other's 
faces and there seeing the reflection of the 
terror in their own ; and the horror at a 
challenge so every way opposed to every 
prejudice of civilised life, made the blood 
nm back in a cold stream to their hearts. 

A.nd they were no children, these men, 
to be frightened by a shadow. They were 
men whose daily duty had been to face 
death in its most deadly aspect, and with- 
out blenching ; who had ridden up to their 
horses, fetlocks in blood, and charged the 
serried masses of their country's foes, the 
cannon's mouth dealing destruction in their 
ranks, without more outward sign than a 
clenching of the teeth and a harder grasp 
on the bridle, as they dashed at the 
enemy. Even these men now blanched, 
and shuddered as they shrank to hear a 
life set on such a hazard ; a hazard in 
which the loser was doomed to death — and 
by his own hand. Although they had 
dared death, half, at least of them, a 
hundred times, and laughed at his terrors, 
even they were appalled at this. 

" Good God, Jeffreys ! " at length ex- 
claimed Hampton, "you do not, cannot 
mean this ; you must be jesting — it is an 
awful jest, though. The idea of such a 
murderous alternative has chilled me to 
the very marrow ; you must be jesting," 
but seeing the deadly hatred that in spite 
of himself would appear in the guards- 

a's eyes — " but if you are really serious. 



I tell you that you must be either stark 
mad or so diabolically savage that " 

" One at a time, gentlemen, one at a 
time ; let me settle with my first opponent, 
Hampton, before your eagerness to have 
your turn is so conspicuous ; you shall all 
have it in time, never fear. I see that I 
have no friends amongst you; even my 
proposed second is in the hostile ranks, so 
it remains to me to arrange preliminaries 
myself. K your friend Boslyn does not 
accept my challenge, let him look to it ; I 
have him on the hip ; his reply will settle 
the question of relative cowardice, how- 
ever." 

" Now, sir," turning towards Lionel, " I 
g^ve you five minutes for your reply, and 
then in default, the next candidate can 
try his fortune against mine." 

His jealous hate of Boslyn, whom he had 
apparently purposely singled out from the 
others, to receive his direct and carefully 
aimed insults, aimed as they were at a 
weak join in the latter's armour, seemed 
inexplicable. He had met Lionel but a 
few times, and they were comparative 
strangers, and his persistent efforts to 
provoke a breach appeared therefore the 
more purposeless. But there was an un- 
dercurrent in this man's life unknown to 
superficial observers, and his enemy had 
wounded him in the most vulnerable 
part. 

" Not in my house, not under my roof," 
cried Crawshaw, changing red and white 
in turns. " Are you raving mad, Lieuten- 
ant Jeffreys, or has this night's dispute 
had the effect of turning an English 
gentleman into a Bomean savage P Can 
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you soberly and Borionsly make a proposal 
like this to men in a civilised conntry in 
the nineteenth century ? You must be 
insane, irredeemably insane. Roslyn's 
courage is above suspicion, as even you 
must be well aware ; and we can only deem 
it a cowardly and safe taunt to offer such 
a settlement of your quarrel. Were you 
not a guest of mine, and hospitality pre- 
vented me " 

" It does not and shall not prevent me," 
broke in Summers hotly, *' I say that no 
one but a coward at heart would propose 
such an expedient ; no one but a coward 
would, after shrinldng an honourable meet- 
ing, offer a manifestly absmxi challenge, 
that he was well assured before would 
never be accepted by sane men. Such a 
man should, I say, and you will all endorse 
my opinion, be thrust out of the pale of 
society, and tabooed socially as his friends 
the defaulting Borneans ; it is a disgrace 
to have him among us, even though not 
o/us." 

Jeffrey merely smiled. 

" Your five minutes have expired, mon 
amiy* interrupted he, dangling his delicate 
jewelled watch, small enough for a lady's 
use, carelessly in his hand by its slender 
guard, '* it is getting late, and my time is 
valuable. For the last time^ — do you ac- 
cept my chaUenge ? or will you hide your- 
self behind the fears of your ultra-sensitive 
friends. Or perhaps your solicitude on 
the " Baby's " behalf an objection to 
leave her without a protector prevents 
your risking your valuable body and soul," 
added he, his tone betraying, much as he 
sought to conceal it, the hate that lurked 
in his heart. " In that case I should be 
only too happy to undertake the office, as 
you once did to a valued friend of mine, 
long ago." 

^'Enough, I accept." Lionel's voice 
shook with concentrated fury, as he chafed 
under the terrible restraint he had placed 
upon himself; his lips were white and 
his eyes filled with a lurid light, " I accept, 
and now — " 

** Accept ! good heavens, you too^ Lionel, 
you must be----am I dreaming, gentlemen, 
or is it possible that two sane men are 
offering and agreeing to cast thus for 
their lives," cried Crawshaw, " Lionel, for 
God's sake think of what you are doing; 
this man is a very fiend ; I will not allow 
it, and I charge you, Eviswood, Hampton, 
Hinton, all of you to prevent this." 



"Take no notice of this madman, 
Roslyn," said Hampton. " Give him the 
chance you offered him of a meeting, and 
if he refuses, wo shall know how to treat 
him." 

'* Thanks for all your kind wishes," 
rejoined Jeffreys, crossing over to the 
bell-rope and pulling it, " and you for 
your hospitality, Harry." 

" Order my horse," he said to the foot- 
man, who appeared in answer to his 
summons, " I have the honour to bid you 
good night, and to thank Mr. Crawshaw 
for his admirable entertainment. Au revovr. 
You shall hear of me again, if not from 
me. Mr. Roslyn's reply, when he is in a 
position to give me a definite one, shall 
have my early attention." 

"Stop," shouted Roslyn, "you shall 
not escape me thus." "Stop," he thun- 
dered again, as Jeffreys, with his hand 
upon the door, proceeded to open it; "as 
the taint in your sluggish blood prevents 
your meeting me as a man, face to face, 
and sword to sword, I will accept your 
offer, now J' " Not a word, Crawshaw," 
he interrupted ; his host, and the others 
who were on the point of again breaking 
in with expostulations, " not a word, this 
is my affair, and I will settle it my way j 
rather than leave it unsettled." 

" But, good—" 

"I say, this is my affair," repeated 
Lionel, in the old haughty manner ; " an- 
other word, Harry, against it, and you 
will become my enemy," he added in his 
passion. " Will you seek to baulk me of 
my vengeance on that man ; he has in- 
sulted one of my dearest friends, through 
his daughter ; has again and again with 
insolent inuendoes striven to sully her 
fame — and shall he escape ? No ! by all 
the powers of heaven and hell, he shall 
answer to me for it. Now, sir, I am 
ready." 

Even now, poor Lionel believed that it 
was his friencGship to the father, and not 
his deep absorbing love of Maud that had 
called forth his fierce vindication of her ; 
he was yet to be undeceived. 

" Not here ! my roof shall never cover 
the actors in such a tragedy ; if you are 
so demented, so utterly lost to all conse- 
quences, another house must be the scene 
of the murder, for murder I will call it," 
cried Crawshaw. 

"Will you thwart me every way, 
Harry," said Boslyn, hia passionate voice 
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gliding into those soft, pleading, woman- 
like tones, that his words sometimes 
assumed. " When I tell you that my 
head is nearly bursting, that my blood is 
flowing in my veins like a stream of mol- 
ten lava ; when I tell you that I would 
rather give the best ten years of my life 
than forfeit my yengeance, or let this 
hour pass without receiving satisfaction 
from this man ; when I ask you as the 
greatest favour that man can grant his 
fellow, only to sit still five minutes and 
see fair play ; that five minutes, that will 
give me my vengeance, or put me past 
requiring it ; will you not do it for me. 
It is the only favoar I ever have asked of 
you, Harry, and perhaps it is the last." 

" What can I do ? " cried Crawshaw, 
looking round piteously to his friends. 
** Do not ask me, — ^for God's sake, do not 
ask me this thing, Eiionel; anything in 
the world beside." 

" For the sake of old times, and " 

Lionel lowered his voice to a whisper. A 
flush came over Crawshaw's cheek, and 
with a deep sigh he said — 

*' It must be, as you vnU have it so." 

" I protest against it— and I — and I " 
cried a number of voices." 

** It is useless," said Crawshaw, mourn- 
fully. " and I am bound by " ^he stopped 

abruptly. 

" I wiU not be witness of such a crime," 
cried Summers indignantly, and he walked 
towards the door. It was locked; the 
gaardsman had turned the key and draw- 
ing it from the lock, he said, " Before we 
proceed to the trial there are two reserva- 
tions which I wish to make ; the first is 
that every man present will swear, let the 
issue be what it may, the most inviolate 
secrecy, concerning it ; that not one word 
shall be breathed to the ears of the outside 
world ; the second, that the doomed man 
be allowed ten days to settle his afiPairs, 
make his peace with his enemies and see 
the last of his friends ; and then depart in 
a manner that may cause no suspicion to 
arise as to the cause of his abrupt exit ; 
that his saicide may be put down, in fact, 
as the result of a simple accident. 

" Never, never," cried Hinton, " I for 
one will take no such oath ; I will not bind 
myself to become a partner in this." 

** Use your influence with the rest of them 
whispered Lionel to Crawshaw, " to get 
them to accede to his wishes. If this is not 
finished quickly I feel that I shall rupture 



a blood vessel; my heart is palpitating 
like to burst, my blood coursing like a 
racehorse." 

" You see they are bent upon it," said 
Crawshaw aloud sadly, ''and the only 
thing we can do, is to see that the die is 
cast fairly ; I implore yon to do what I 
so strongly refulsed to do myself five 
minutes ago ; promise on your honour, 
gentlemen, that no word of this shall 
escape out of these closed doors ; the house 
itself is too far removed from the road to 
have allowed any of it to have met the ears 
of passers by, but for safety's sake we will 
dose them," and he did so, bolting the sash 
and drawing the heavy crimson curtains 
across, " I have your words, gentlemen." 

They all refused at first, but he whispered 
to each individually and then with a 
sigh of forced acquiescence to the una- 
voidable, tliey acceded, with the exception 
of Hinton, who stedf astly refused to give 
any promise, or make any compromise. 

They all stood in a cluster, gathered 
round Roslyn, who had advanced towards 
the table. Its breadth separated Jeffreys 
from the rest of the party ; and he stood 
all alone on the other side, calm and im- 
passive as ever. The sneer on his lip 
remained unchanged ; the snaky glitter of 
his cold, black eye, and the hard-set 
muscles of his mouth were the same ; and 
he stood there, upright and firm, opposed 
in position to all the rest of the party, who 
bent upon him glances of aversion. These 
men not an hour ago, if they had not 
loved him (Jeffreys not being naturally 
constituted as to gain men's love), had, at 
least, been on friendly terms with him ; 
and nofv^ he stood alone to tsuoe them all, 
unabashed, and undismayed. 

Harry Crawshaw took the match-box in 
his hand ; it was a delicate piece of Sevres 
ware, exquisitely painted k la Watteau. 
Little had the artist whose labours had 
ornamented it, dreamt of the deadly pur- 
pose this little fragile box would one day 
serve ; it was oblong in shape and rather 
deep. Drawing an enamelled inkstand 
towards him with a trembling hand, Craw- 
shaw inscribed upon two pieces of paper 
torn from the back of a pink perfumed 
note, that he drew from his pocket-book, 
the words "Lifb" and "Dkath," and 
going to a comer of the room, with his 
back to the rest, he carefully folded them 
and deposited them in the receptacle. 
Returning to the table with his lips ashy^ 
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and his face blanched, liis body shiyering 
like a man siiicken with the palsy. *' Let 
me implore you, before it is too late," — he 
groaned, looking appealingly to Idonel. 

'' It is too late now^^ returned the other 
sternly, taking the box with the cover on 
from his hand, and placing it on the table, 
" Now, sir," to JeflEreys, " are you ready ? " 
The deep, dark shadow of death was 
gathering rapidly over one of those men, 
as palpably as though the sword of an 
enemy were descendmg upon him; whdchy 
the next minute would divulge. Implac- 
able fate, conjured up by their evil 
passions, would in a few, fast fleeting 
moments claim one of them, devote one of 
them to a violent and dishonoured death, 
and they both in the prime of life ; and 
yet calm and motionless, each face bore 
an expression of uncompromising hate. 
With ashen faces the men gathered 
round, the beating of their hearts sounding 
distinctly in that silent room, and mingling 
with the ticking of their watches, each 
supporting himself by the aid of the table 
or chair on which he leant heavily ; their 
short quick breathing, and convulsive 
grasp showing the excitement that agitated 
tixem. 

*^ Aprhs vousj man oher" replied the 
guardsman lightly, as he advanced his 
hand and removed the cover of the box, 
'* tire»f mon amir Boslyn put forth his 
hand, cold and firm as marble, and drew 
one of the papers, tossing it unopened on 
the table. Jeffreys immediately followed 
his example, and threw his over to the 
young comet, who unfolded it tremblingly, 
and hurriedly. A moment's awful pause, 

and then 

" My God, my poor Jeffreys," he cried, 
with the hot tears starting to his eyes, and 
nearly blinding him (he was only a boy, 
after all, Messieurs de Vepee) *' it is against 
you." 

Jeffreys started slightly, and seemed to 
be trying to swallow a lump that rose to 
his throat, and nearly choked him; he 
turned a shade paler, then with a sad, false 
imitation of his usual nonchalance, he 
returned — 

" Is it so ? Eh hierij vive la hagcUeUe; 
as well now as a few years later. My 
poor mother," he muttex^, aside. 

Lionel was abstractedly playing with 
the paper that rested unopened on the 
table in front of him ; his thoughts were 
far away, wandering, even on the verge 



of the grave, flying back to his earlier 
days ; and he was thinking how wasted 
they had all been, those hours of whiri- 
ing, intoxicating dissipation, those nights 
passed in draining the goblet of its spark- 
ling falsities. Marie, Comtesse de Deau- 
ville, and her love, fading into the pure 
angelic face of Baby Maud ; their forms 
chasing each other through his mind, 
amid a crowd of other, and even fairer, 
women ; and as the latter's sweet blue eyes 
seemed to look so appealingly upon him, 
longing to save him, he at last began to 
realise how dear she had become to him. 
Suddenly his reverie was broken into by 
Crawshaw laying his hand upon his arm, 
and saying, "My dear fellow, you have 
drawn * Life,* and now it remains with 
you. Be merciful. You are nobly avenged ; 
give this man his life." 

A revulsion of feeling had taken place, 
and the aversion thoy had lately shown so 
conspicuously to Jeffreys, had changed to 
pity, and with kindly glances, the men 
crossed over to him again, and offered 
their hands. 

A low sympathising murmur arose from 
all, as Boslyn raised his head, all his pre- 
vious passion gone. The excitement and 
mad fury of the quarrel had invested the 
proceedings with a savage charm, that 
had rendered him, for the moment, almost 
a demon; now with man's proverbial 
inconsistency, and looking at his late 
opponent with an eye from which all shade 
of anger had disappeared, he said — 

"I give you your life. Lieutenant 
Jeffreys, as it has fallen to my lot to be the 
arbiter ; and now in the presence of our 
host, will you give me the name of your 
informant ; I ask, beg of you, now as a 
favour, what I before demanded ; that I 
may traoe this tale to its source ; the 
events of this evening will be forgotten 
as if they had never happened, and not a 
word wHl pcuss these doors, to make 
either of us blush for the|part each has 
taken in them. 

" You give me my life, you, you ! " 
shouted Jeffreys, his blood rushing high 
to his forehead in momentary passion. 
" You offer me my life, and on con- 
ditions, and expect that I will receive 
it from your hands. No, no ; I defy, and 
curse you all — all," he continued, thrusting 
aside the hands that had been stretched 
out to him. Then, as if ashamed of this 
burst of fury, he added more calmly, " It 
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was my proposal, and I shall abide by it. 
I have no one to regret me ; no one 
except my creditors, whom may the gods 
console, to care what becomes of me 
living or dying ; not a tie to bind me to 
the world, and I thos accept the fate 
I courted.*' And he hammed the first 
lines of a French dumson. '*My com- 
mission I leave to his Majesty, my worldly 
chattels to my valet, and my blessing, 
gentlemen, to yon all; especially Craw- 
ahaw, whose hospitality I have this night 
enjoyed." 

" ' Moriiwrut vos saUUai,^ as Saetonins 
(slightly altered) has it," he cried with 
the loud, reckless air of bravado, as he 
tamed on his heel to leave the room ; but 
even as he went, he shot a Parthian bolt 
that reached its mark. '* Farewell, too, 
Mr. Boslyn, and *may Venus smile pro- 
pitious on your love,' but for your own 
sake, I should advise you to make most 
aearcbing enquiries into the cofUretmnps 
at Coverdale." With rhis last insult, he 
walked steadily out, as Roslyn onoe more 
started forward, choking with the words 
that almost suffocated him ; he took one 
quick step and then fell back into the arms 
of Crawshaw, the blood pouring from his 
mouth in a dull stream ; he had ruptured 
a blood vessel They lifted him up 
tenderly, and bore him to a couch, just as 
horses feet were heard galloping from 
the Villa des Fleurs, carrying Jeffreys and 
his groom to town. 



Chaptsb V. 

They laid him on the couch, his friends ; 
while the purple river of blood, flowing 
sluggishly from his lips, clotted his glossy 
beaid and trickled down his breast; en- 
sanguining the snowy tie and soiling the 
white frilled cambric with the gore. 
Senseless and inanimate he lay, nothing 
but his slow-laboured breathing, telling 
that it was not a corpse that rested there, 
ghastly amid all the remains of the dis- 
turbed feast; the overturned chairs, the 
broken glasses, the spilt wine, and the 
opened slips of paper strewing the ground. 

They gathered round him, eagerly 
striving to staunch the blood that would 
flow so persistently, in vain; and the 
enger despatched for the physician re- 



turned, his errand unaccomplished through 
the doctor's absence. He was started off, 
post haste, to one of the most celebrated in 
town ; but meanwhile, Lionel's senses were 
returning, and very feebly he muttered, 
" Home, home," raising one hand weakly 
in protest against their objection to h^ 
removal, seemingly certain death in his 
present condition; but he persisted and 
became so excited, that as the continuance 
of their opposition would probably have 
worse effects'than even thejihort journey, 
they prepared the brougham for his re- 
ception. The physician on his arrival 
agreed with them, and at three o'clock in 
the morning the carriage started with 
Boslyn inside, supported by pillows, at a 
gentle pace for his house inCurzon street. 

Though now his father's heir, ever 
since his estrangement with him before 
his departure for Paris, they had 
not met; the former residing on 
his estate in Devonshire, with his 
younger sons, and Lionel, when in town at 
Curzon-street, where be kept up a perfect 
and unique bachelor's establishment. It 
saw very little of him, however, spending 
as he did at least five-sixths of his time 
away from home, if home it could be 
called — fishing in Norway, shooting in the 
Highlands, yachting in the Mediterranean, 
or chamois hunting in Switzerland — always 
with one companion, and one only. He 
was then, as regarded relatives, perfectly 
alone in London, and yet he insisted so 
excitedly in returning to Gorzon-street. 
On his arrival he was gently and care- 
fully removed to his bedroom, Hampton 
superintending the arrangement for his 
comfort with more than a woman's fore- 
thought and solicitude. This young man 
almost adored Eoslyn, looking up to him 
as a demigod — as the impersonation of all 
that was manly, honourable, and noble ; and 
Lionel, in turn, bent more to him than he 
was ever known to bend to any other man. 

Deposited upon that couch where he was 
to lie and toss for many a weary day and 
night, he turned restlessly through the long 
dreary hours ; the red hand of fever heat- 
ing his brow, and no cool finger to remove 
it ; parching his lips, and no soft hand to 
moisten them, to smooth the damp locks 
of hair off from his brow, and with its 
soothing, velvety touch to chase away the 
demons that were fighting in his brain. 
Through the long day, rendered undistin- 
guishable from the night, by the dark 
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curtainB that hid the snnlight from his 
eyes, he chafed and tossed sleeplessly ; both 
so long and so weary, and lying there 
while the gloom of the twilight darkened 
slowly and gradually into the deep black- 
ness of night, the phantoms of past years 
came crowding on in an endless stream $ 
and he closed his eyes in very agony, and 
yet he could not shut them out. Pros- 
trated, as he was physically and morally by 
the events of the past few days, each dark 
figure that swelled the crowd called a fresh 
shudder from his frame, and yet they 
still passed slowly on. 

He saw two men facing each other 
in the early chilly morning, in the 
wood of Vincennes ; their coats were 
removed and pistol in hand, their weapons 
were directed at each other's hearts. 
Hia own beating wildly, he heard the 
" one, two, three," he saw the hand- 
kerchief drop, and then with one short, 
sharp cry one of the figures sprung up in 
the air and fell to the ground — dead ; he 
looked at his antagonist, and it was he, 
Lionel Boslyn, and he had the mark of 
blood upon his hands. 

Shuddering, he turns on the other side, 
and amid the gloom he discerns a lighted 
saloon, brilliant with all the splendid ac- 
cessories of a *'hell;" the magnificent 
chandeliers, the heavy gilding, ti^e flash 
of silver, and the glitter of gold ; the 
gorgeous curtains that shut out the night, 
and the velvet carpets that deaden the 
sound of footsteps. In this room are 
seated amidst the crowd, two figures at a 
card-table playing ecarUj and for enormous 
stakes. One of the players seems mad 
with excitement, and with hia eyes glued 
to his opponents cards, he positively glares 
with exultation or quivers with rage, as 
the pasteboard fates are propitious or 
otherwise. But fortune seems to be 
against him, and his partner, cool, calm, 
and sardonic, scores higher each game. 
Quick and short comes the loser's breath, 
and a curse through his clenched teeth at 
his adversary's luck ; suddenly springing 
up and overturning the card-table with 
its pile of notes and gold on the ground, 
he thrust his hand into his breast ; then a 
report echoed through the room and he 
fell on his face, his skull shattered, and 
his blood and brains sprinkling the carpet 
and the cards ; Lionel looked at the dead 
man's late companion, and he felt again 
a murderer. 



He thought of Marie de Deauville, and 
how his love had been her bane ; how he 
had separated her from her husband, who 
rested in his bloody grave, slain by his 
wife ; from her children, her friends, the 
world — and all for him. He had spoken 
the word, and she had thrown all aside, 
and followed him, even to tho uttermost 
parts of the earth ; and he knew that she 
rested peacefully in a little cemtery at 
Como ; dying in his arms, her last words, 
her last breath mingling with his own. 
And he groaned aloud in his repentance, 
covering his convulsed face with his thin 
transparent hands, as her loving, appealing 
face looked out of the cloud, pityingly and 
forgivingly upon him. And he thought, 
had it been worth all this, after all ; had 
not his life, its wild dissipations and its 
sins, been a mistake from the beginning, 
and was this to be the end ? While the 
sick consciousness of what he might have 
been, and might have done, made the 
stricken man grovel in his deep penitence. 
He knew the truth at last, and the know- 
ledge carried to his heart's core the fren- 
zied anguish that it always bears to a mind 
newly awakened to it. The long despair- 
ing groan that broke the silence of the 
night, was torn from his very soul. 

But the vision faded, and his sleepless 
eyes see again the dining-room in Craw- 
shaw's villa, and all the events of the last 
night— the night of the quarrel, are re- 
acted. Since that night all had been 
vague, a blank; but now each incident, the 
most minute, passes in array before him ; 
his insulting, words, bumiug like heated 
iron ; Jeffreys' retaliation, and as he 
sees the glass launched from his hand, he 
can feel again the cold drops of the wine 
searing his flesh and hissing on his face ; 
the hazard on which he had set — his life ; 
the result and the guardsman's scornful 
rejection of his ofEer; and another weary 
pitiable wail of agony burst from him as 
he thought that JeflErey's death would be 
another blood stain upon his soul. He 
tried to rise, and shrieked in his impo- 
tence to go forth and strive to undo the 
the wrong he had done, but the time had 
gone by, '* the night had come." 

It was the third week of his illness, 
and beiug rigidly debarred from seeing 
anyone but his nurse and physician, he 
had not heard the vague rumours that 
gathering daily, had at last burst, in all 
its horror, upon the world, of which he 
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was one. The guardsman JefEreys, had dis- 
appeared suddenly and mjsterionslj, and 
the most diligent search had proved un- 
availing to discover his £ate ; the set to 
which he belonged was agitated to its 
foundation at his extraordinary disap- 
pearance, while rumours of foul play from 
the men of his regiment, by whom he was 
most cordially hated, were floated about. 
Large rewards were issued by his relatives, 
the most acute detectives engaged in the 
search, and every exertion made by his 
brother officers, to discover the solution 
of the mystery, in vain. 

Meanwhile the actors and lookers on 
of the scene at the Villa des Fleurs, 
were in a state of agitation bordering 
on distraction ; agonised by the deepest 
repentance at having suffered such a 
frightful act as the casting for lives, 
to be consummated and sanctioned by 
their presence. They looked upon the 
wretched soldier as a victim of that dark 
night's work, and deeply they regretted 
their parts in it ; but their oaths preven- 
ted their disclosing their knowledge, 
which would have given a clue to the 
searchers, and placed them on the track. 
Hinton, the only one present, who was un- 
hampered by such obligation, had left for 
Italy the morning after the night. 

The facts as far as could be ascertained, 
divested as much as possible of the vague 
nmiours that surrounded them, were these : 
— Jeffi-eys, on leaving Richmond, had re- 
tamed to his quarters in town, and after 
a few days stay, he followed his regiment 
to Ulverston, in Lancashire, to quell some 
disturbances in the mining districts. It 
had been observed by his brother officers 
that he had been somewhat subdued in 
manner, since his arrival at Ulverston, 
and his never-failing sneer and sarcasm, 
were not so noticeable ; but still no par- 
ticular remark was made of an alteration 
in his habits, which rendered him a much 
less disagreeable companion than hitherto. 
On the night of the 27th of July, exactly 
ten days after the meeting at Richmond^ he 
left the mess table just as the cloth was 
being removed, merely observing that he 
was going for a solitary stroll as it was a 
magnificent moonlight night. 

" Star gazing, JefEreys ? " the senior 
captain asked, laughingly. 

" No," returned the other, " rather the 
other thing : pearl hunting, for instance." 

He drew a cheroot from his cigar-case, 



and lighting it, walked ofE slowly in the 
direction of the cliffs; they never saw him 
again, and the most careful examination 
had failed to discover tidings of the un- 
fortunate man. It began to be feared 
that he had either fallen a victim to the 
hate all the miners cherished against the 
men sent to reduce them to subjection, or 
that one of his own regiment had taken a 
bloody vengeance on him for the stem, 
overbearing manner and unswerving 
severity of discipline, that caused him to 
be regarded as a martinet and tyrant, 
among his subordinates. His fate ap- 
peared destined to remain involved ^n ob- 
scurity ; but the most extraordinary part 
of the affair was, that at the same time 
his servant, a private in the regiment, 
was also missing, and he too was undis- 
covered ; and this double mystery caused 
the greatest excitement, and was the 
only topic at every discussion. 

A soldier had been arrested on suspicion, 
but little was elicited that could possibly 
implicate him ; but the lost man's 
relations and his brother officers pushed 
the enquiry with the greatest energy, 
and sought every tittle of evidence 
that could be brought against him, not 
for any particular love to the man 
himself, but with the idea that suffer- 
ing such a murder to remain unavenged 
would tend to jeopardize their own safety, 
and set the rest of the regiment an ex- 
ample some of them might be eager to 
follow ; as well as by the pride of " the 
cloth," which binds men in any profession, 
to a certain extent, together, however 
widely separated otherwise. The only one 
who " mourned and with a deep sorrow," 
for the lost man, was his mother — ^his 
long-suffering, ever forgiving, heart-broken 
mother, whose arms had been ever open to 
receive the prodigal son when he should 
return repentant, which, alas, was never 
to be. Grieving over his misspent life, 
crushed down by his heartless neglect, but 
still strong to bear up against all, every- 
thing — ^hoping, vainly, alas, as only a 
mother cam, hope, this blow had found a 
defenceless part, the iron had entered her 
soul, *' and she died." 

Carefully all this had been withheld 
from Lionel, Hampton having told Dr. 
Home that his acquaintance with Jeffreys 
would cause the news to have a dangerous 
effect in his weak state ; all mention of it 
was therefore carefully avoided in his 
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presence, and as he was now becoming 
convalescent, the visitors who lounged 
round his bed during the hours allowed 
by his physician to receive them in, were 
as well, cautioned ; at least, those who 
were not present on the fearful night. 
Newspapers were carefully scanned over 
by Hampton's eye before he allowed them 
to be read by his friend. He had taken 
up his quarters in Curzon-street, and de- 
voted the greater part of the day, as well 
as the night, to solacing the weary hours 
of the sick bed. And as yet not a word 
of the catastrophe caused by ike fracas had 
become known to Roslyn. 

The news of his dangerous illness, 
though of course not the cause of it, had 
reached Maud through a mutual friend, 
and her heart had become icy cold as she 
heard that his life was despaired of ; then 
she began to be aware that it was more 
than a mere sisterly feeling of liking to 
Lionel that caused that burst of grief when 
the event became known to her. She 
prevailed upon her aunt. Lady Lani^re, to 
take Curzon-street on their way home 
after their morning's drive, in spite of all 
her protests and remarks of " unmaidenly," 
and "the difference in les jeunes dames 
de mon temps" but still she gave way, as 
who could resist the appealing expression 
of poor Maud's face, with its piteous, 
mournful look, as turning to her chaperon 
she begged her to " stop, only just for a 
moment, and ask how poor Mr. Roslyn 
was ; " in time positively persuading her 
aunt, who, in spite of her somewhat rigid 
manners, was very good-natured at heart, 
to leave the carriage with Maud in it at 
the door, and ascending the stairs, attend 
the levee that his lionship held, Maud 
being only too happy to hear how he 
looked and what he said, to heed the self 
reproachings Lady Lan^ire addressed to 
herself; on the injury her dignity had 
suffered in the visit. 

Daily bouquets of the most recherche 
description were sent from Mr. Chat- 
field's house to Curzon-street " with 
Mr. Chatfield's compliments," and gree- 
ted Roslyn with a burst of perfume on 
his awaking in the morning : dearly he 
prized each bud and leaf that composed 
it, while he envied them the privilege of 
having been gazed upon by his idol, as his 
illness had revealed to him, that Maud 
had become ; if he had known that each 
separate flower had been plucked by her 



hand, each fragrant petal kissed and 
freshened by her tears, his longing desire 
and restless hoping for recovery would 
have been increased tenfold. As it was, 
it had almost maddened him, and the man 
who had walked unheeding through the 
galaxy of beauty that crowded the Parisian 
and London salons, all (since the death of 
his grandfather and brother) eager to pay 
rather than receive homage ; mothers who 
would have received him into their arms 
as their sou, and given him their daugh- 
ters in marriage (that is to say, one of 
them) was now the victim of poor little 
Maud's charms ; she little guessing their 
power, and weeping silently in the con- 
cealment of her boudoir, lest the love she 
hid in her frightened little heart should 
be unretumed. 

Two months had elapsed since the 
night on which this narrative opened, and 
Lionel had so far recovered as to sit in the 
breal^ast-room basking in the rays of the 
September sun, propped up by pillows ; 
and to look forwawl with hope to the 
next week, when Dr. Home had promised 
his permission, if he progressed as favour- 
ably as he had hitherto done, to leave the 
house for a short drive ; but he urged the 
necessity of the greatest caution that no 
excitement of any kind should be allowed 
to agitate him, as even now he was very 
weak. 

He was gloating over, in anticipation, 
his meeting with Maud, while ever and 
anon, a desponding thrill would steal over 
his heart, as he recollected that he had 
been absent from her for months, and 
dreaded lest in that time she should have 
forgotten him. With a sigh of jealousy, 
as he thought of those, who more fortu- 
nate than himself, had enjoyed basking* 
in the smile of his idol, he reached forth 
his hand to take up the paper that the 
nurse had regularly, since his convalescence,, 
placed at his side at breakfast, previously 
carefully examined by the young hussar, 
who had it brought to him before its 
being taken to his friend, suppressing^ 
any portion of it that contained any 
reference to the disappearance of Jeffreys. 

This morning, Hampton had been com- 
pelled to be absent, as some family event 
had caused his hurried departure for 
Brighton, where his mother was staying ; 
and although he had particularly requested 
the nurse not to give Lionel the newspaper 
until the doctor had arrived, through the 
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proverbial careleasness of sach women, 
Kits injunctions hacl passL^ unLecded, and 
Eo%n had at liia eidu a full account of 
the '"atxiklcnt," and tlie discovery of 
Jeffrej'tj' bcnly. He looked languidly 
through the paper skimming over the 
items of nowfi that had become strange to 
Mm, removed as be hful be<3n, for the 
last two inontha, from the world; and 
was just putting it down when his eye 
caught a paragraph headed ; — Tub latk 

IIYSTEHIOUS I118APPEAUANCK; nlSCOVER-T 
or TUK BODV OF LlKUTKNANT JlSFFKEVa. 

Lionel dropped the paper, and bia head 
sank npon his breast^ ** One more," be 
groaited, '' trebly is my hand stained witb 
bkxjd, this worse than all :— may Gtjji have 
mercy n|x>n me!'* TrcrabliDg with ex- 
citement ho grasped the sheet again, and 
with eyes glaring with the dull light of 
fever he n^ad the paragraph, each word 
burning into his brfitn, 

"Tbe mystery involving tbe disappear- 
ance of the ill-fated Lieutenant Jeff cry s is 
at leugth removed ;— hetter perhaps that it 
bad reraamed, were it not that an iimocent 
mfin raif^fht have suffered for the aceident. 
The body of the unfortunate officer was 
discovered by aome fishermen, reating in a 
crevice of the cliffs overlooking the sea, 
and held there apparently by the cluatered 
basheis that covered the steep sidea. The 
features had been entirely obliterated, 
partly by the leugtbojied contact with the 
jagged surfiR-c of the rock, and partly by 
tbe continued washing of the waves of the 
rising tide j and it wa^ only recognised bv 
the nndres3 unifonn nf the Guards, which 
it wore, and a cigar case hearing the 
lieutcuant*^ crest and monogram, found 
in the breu^^t pockety the foiTner having 
been so long e:x posed to the influence of 
the sun and salt water, was almost deprived 
of it« colour, and the body itself was in a 
state of decomposition. It is coiijectured 
that the unfortunate gentleman must have 
strolled from the me-sH*room, which be left, 
we have it on the testmony of Colonel 
Harv^ey, Captains Fiodou, Garva^h, and 
other H perfectly sober, and strolled mu* 
singly oo tc^warda the cliffs; and walking 
along the »ide, a fake step, (caused perhaps 
throus^h the moon being suddenly veiled 
bv a cloud— who shall ^aJ P) precipitated 
biw to destruction. 

The melancholy event has caui^cd a 
nnivcrsal gloom to overspread the neigh- 
bonrhood of the accident, and the deceased 
officer's regiment; added to, by the 
winouncement of the death of his mother, 
the Honourable Mrs. Jeffreys, caused by 
grief at tbe lo&a of her son. No news has 



yet been received of the private^ George 
Berwick, in the same regiment, who 
disappeared at the same time j hut it is 
imagined that bo ha^ des^erted, in conse- 
quence of the inrjuiriea that were about to 
be made as to thefts committed from the 
officers* quarterSi in which he was e apposed 
to he implicated/* 

** Two deaths/' shrieked Lionel, as he 
burled the paper from bim, " two deaths 
more. Ha ! ha ! by my word, my injured 
honour hag had a glorioofl vengeance ; put 
it down, Satan, to the credit aide of my 
account, the l>alance wiH bo struck short- 
ly," — and his wild^ raving ycD of triumph 
ran through the room, and brought the 
affrighted nurse to his side. 

" Ha ! ba ! ha ! a goodly, glorious 
vengeance ; well has my Mand^s name 
been vindicted at the cost of — only two 
lives. Only a mother and a son — to pay 
for his light wordsa, and the Juggernaut of 
honour hag been appeased.'* He glared 
with the fixed gaze of a maniac, and then 
with another unearthly yell, be threw up 
his arms, and fell forward on the floor; 
the shock had been too ranch for his 
Btrcngth, and bad brought on brain fever, 
and carried to his bed, raving, his nurse 
discovered too late the effects of her 
carelessnesa. 

And all that was left of the late bril- 
liant Guardsman, the |»et, in spite of his 
cynicism, and sarcastic powers, of a select 
coterie, the gallant leader of bis men ; tbe 
ornament of Belgravian ball-rooms \ one 
of the most graceful riders in the Row ; 
this was all that was left. A eotd« sense- 
less body, mutilated and disfigured :-— a 
mass of inanimate clay, resting on a board 
in the barrack room, awaiting the inquest. 
The clotted curls of dark hair in ghastly 
contrast with the livid pallor of his face, 
still, even in death, bearing that evil 
sneering expression, and not one kind 
voice to say, ■* God reat bira." Only one 
of tbe soldiers passing through , stopped 
and looked on his body, witb a ** God 
save ns ; he was a harsh man," — and that 
was his epitaph. 

And Lionel was tossing on bis bed, 
raving in fever, and bis life despaired of. 

Thb habit for which the English are so 
noted, of scribbling over and cutting into 
monuments and works of art, doubtless 
arises from tbe veiy laadable ambition of 
leaving a name bebind them. 
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My love, 't has rested in my breast ; 




iVbtp, as I tear its leaves apart. 


^ fml JfawtotU. 


Would I could drag thee from my heart,— 
Alas ! it cannot be, Mary 


I could not think thou could*8t have been 




False, false to me, Mary ; 
I could not dream that thou could' at weave 
A web BO subtle to deceive ; 
That such fond, honeyed words could start 
From perjur*d tongue and faithless heart, 

I loved, and could not see, Mary. 


The shadow thrown across my soul, 

Will vanish but with life, Mary ; 
But think not 7 alone shall feel 
The pangs that nought on earth can heal, 
Think not that I alone shall bear. 
In my heart's depths, that torturing care, 




That soul and body strife, Mary. 


They told me that thy lavished smiles. 




Were but as serpent's wiles, Mary. 


The memory of our hopes shall come. 


And now I find, alas ! too late. 


To thee, amid thy pride, Mary. 


That what I deemed a rival's hate, 


And then will pall the charms of gold, 


The spleen in which such hearts rejoice. 


For which thy heart was bought and sold ; 


Was but a friendly, warning voice. 


While mem'ries of the love we vowed. 


To save me from thy toils, Mary. 


Shall haunt thee through the gaudy crowd. 




That throng thy portals wide, Mary. 


I drank in love, like rich red wine. 




While nestling at thy side, Mary; 


Then thou shalt feel the aching void, 


And toying with each fragrant tress. 


That rends my heart in twain, Mary. 


While be^ng one, how could I guess. 


While sleepless mights and joyless days. 


You only fanned my passion's flame. 


Dark phantoms of the past shall raise— 


Until a richer suitor came. 


Shalt feel the agonising throes 


And asked thee for his bride, Mary f 


Of longing pain, that torture those 




Who love, and love in vain, Mary. 


I thought thy hand had beckoned me 




To things, earth dreams above, Mary. 


Take back this tress ; all that remains 


I ran the race, to win renown. 


To me of love to tell, Mary. 


Only to glad thee with the crown ; 


I would not keep one sunny hair 


And fondly hoped the hard won prize. 
Would make me nobler in thy eyes, 

And worthier of thy love, Mary. 


That calls to mind one false as fair. — 
Before to other climes I fly ; 
I bid false love, a last good bye. 

Farewell, a long farewell, Mary. 


Can'st thou forget the night thou gav'st 
This faded rose to roe, Mary ? 


Ursa Minoi 


Since then, the night I first confessed 
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THE LOG OF THE "LILYJ 
IN TWO PARTS.— Pabt I. 



Thb foUowiDg acconnt of a month's 
holiday on the river Seine may perhaps 
prove interesting, and afford some nsefid 
BDggestions to those who should contem- 
plate spending a vacation in a manner 
which cannot fail to delight all who 
undertake it. Much has now been written 
on the subject of such excursions, so that 
a concurrence on our part in the favour- 
able opinions expressed, and a short 
resume of our journey may help to swell 
the number of those, who, wavering in 
their choice of locality for spending a 
holiday, may at last find themselves the 
happy possessors of a boat on a foreign 
river. 

The preparations necessary were few, 
and the luggage was confined to a couple 
of knapsacks, which fitted comfortably 
between the seats of our boat. An English- 
built boat is essential on such a trip, as 
our Gallic friends seem to have no idea of 
building a craft with any view to speed or 
elegance ; their attempts at light pleasure 
boats being as a rule of the most clumsy 
description. 

In the early part of August we (two 
Englishmen) arrived at Havre ftx)m 
London, with a light outrigged gig named 
the " Lily," which was landed and im- 
mediately taken possession of by the 
Douaniers, and after considerable delay, 
and an enormous amount of formality, 
cleared by the Custom House, and liber- 
ated. The sum of a little more than four 
francs was charged as duty, to be returned 
when the boat left the country'. 

Havre repaid us the few hours we spent 
in it, as it is an exceedingly well-built 
and clean town, and the Hotel de Ville, 
theatre, &c., we found quite worthy of a 
visit. 

A capital map of the course of the river 
was obtained at Havre, and proved of 
great service to us, and on the following 
morning, the " Lily " was placed on board 
the Rouen steamer " Le Furet," and left 
Havre early for Caudebec in a violent 



storm of wind and rain. The month of 
the river is here very broad, and might 
for some fifteen miles be termed an 
estuary — Honfleur, and a very fine ruin at 
Tancarville were passed without exciting 
much interest, the weather not offering 
much encouragement to any burst of 
enthusiasm on our part. 

After passing Quilleboenf a small river* 
side town, the weather cleared up, and 
the scenery on either side became of the 
most charming description, being very 
high and covered with the richest 
foUage, with here and there a hamlet 
picturesquely situated. The forest of 
Bretonne skirts the river for many miles. 

Caudebec was at length reached, and 
it being Sunday, the " Lily " was brought 
ashore and comfortably placed in the 
stableyard of the hotel, there to rest till the 
following morning. Caudebec is a town 
about thirty miles from the sea, and justly 
described as the prettiest on the Seine. 
The inhabitants declare they can trace its 
existence for a thousand years, and as may 
be expected under such circumstances, the 
architecture is of a very interesting des- 
cription ; the narrow streets, with quaint 
houses, bay windows and gables may be 
found here in abundance, and the church 
is one of the finest specimens of Norman 
architecture to be found in France. A 
walk from the town to one of the ridges 
overshadowing the valley afforded us a 
delightful prospect. This was the favourite 
resort of the French painter, Joseph 
Vemet, 

The following morning found us ready 
to start, but we were delayed a consider- 
able time by a somewhat unexpected 
phenomenon, viz., the rising of the tide or 
*^bore" one of the most extraordinary 
sights to be met with on the river. The 
tide instead of coming up in an orderly 
Thames manner, rolls in in a suecession of 
large waves, each of considerable height, 
and to a person unacquainted with the 
river would suggest the idea of a flood. 
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After this, precautions were naturally 
taken to have boat, passengers, and baggage 
off the water some time before its 
recurrence. A similar phenomenon occurs, 
though in a much less degree, on the 
Severn and other British rivers, and, we 
regret to add, is also noticeable in our 
own country many miles from any river, 
the British bore by no means confining 
himself to the water, but often following 
his unhappy victim the whole of the day 
with dreadful pertinacity, until sleep 
comes to his relief. 

In a few minutes, the river having 
become somewhat tranquil, the " Lily " 
and her crew started on a strong tide, 
amidst the " bona voyages " of the in- 
habitants of Caudebec, for the journey 
up to Paris, An hour's steady pulling 
brought the " Lily " past La Mailleraye, 
to the landing place for Jumieges, where 
exist magnificent ruins of an abbey 
founded in the year 661 by St. Philibert. 
It is the resting place of numerous French 
celebrities, including Agnes Sorel, the 
favourite of Charles VII. of France. The 
ruins are in the early Saxon style, and 
being in good preservation present a very 
fine appearance, the remains of the windows 
being particularly striking. 

The scenery from Jumieges onwards is 
very grand, consisting dE rich forest 
mingled with bold cliffs. The " Lily" termi- 
nated her first day's labours at Duclair, 
where the Hotel de la Poste was found 
exceedingly comfortable, and the interest 
taken by the Normans in the boat and her 
crew ensured every attention and comfort. 
We were much amused at this place to 
hear a Frenchman who had been at the 
London Exhibition, very gravely inform a 
companion that oor " Lily" was the cigar 
ship, and that he had seen its picture in 
the Elvstrated Lcmdon News ! 

Duclair is a prettily situated town on the 
north bank of the river, and has a large 
market on the quay and considerable river 
trade. Up to this point smelts had been 
served with every meal, and it was with 
feelings of no small satisfaction that we 
found on our arrival at Duclair, that the 
guide-book stated " smelts disappear here !" 

The next being market day, the " Lily" 
and crew were naturally objects of curiosity, 
and started against a slack ebb tide, again 
with the oft-expressed good wishes of the 
peasants, for St. Martin de Boscherville 
there to stay for the hore^ and to afford the 



crew an opportunity of examining the 
Abbey, a fine building, but being under 
repair, the interior was in too rough a state 
to be criticised. . We had no time to make 
the inquiry, but the thought might 
suggest itself in the mind of the tourist 
that one of the De Boscherville*s came over 
with that big thief the Conqueror, and built 
the Castle of Rosherville, the place, let us 
hope, where he spent many a happy day, 
merely charging his vassals a penny to go 
half way up the tower, and another penny 
to complete the ascent. While waiting at 
the river side, a French gentleman with his 
family came down to witness the strange 
sight, and appeared to imagine that we 
stood a very fair chance of terminating 
our careers by drowning, by trusting our- 
selves in so small a boat, and wei'e quite 
incredulous at the idea of ever reaching 
Paris in her. The Douaniers or custom- 
house officers, who are to be met with at 
every landing stage, we found very obliging 
and civil, and invariably declined the 
preferred " j>our hoire" saying that they 
had sufficient without. 

Bouen was the next important point, 
and passing up the river by La Bouille a 
very romantically -situated town, and other 
interesting villages, we reached the goal 
in the afternoon, after a good day*s journey. 

The following day being the Empei-or's 
fete, it was determined that the " Lily " 
should rest. Rouen is too well known to be 
described, and it will be sufficient if we 
record that the fete was held in the usual 
gay manner, the fine old city being crowdetl 
with the peasantry from the country 
districts, all giving themselves up in true 
French fashion to the pleasures of the 
hour. 

After this day, the " Lily" found herself 
travelling against the stream, and the river 
being more full of water than it had been 
for twelve years, the speed was somewhat 
diminished. Oissel, and ElbcBuf, the 
Leeds of France, were passed, the first lock 
was encountered, and the " Lily" rested at 
Pont de I'Arche, a town on the south bank 
of the river, where a very fine bridge, on 
the high road from Rouen to Louviers 
crosses. During the day we found the 
river at some places very much agitated, 
and the wind being against us, it was a 
matter of difficulty at times to steer the 
boat with any regard to progress. On tliis 
occasion the want of a coxswain was much 
felt, but only on this day, and on one or 
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two solitary occasions afterwards, did we 
feel the necessity of the service of this 
most useful helpmate. 

The early morning following found un, 
after a short spin, at the gates of a lock 
situated at Anfreville, which we passed 
through, and rowing on to a small village 
called Toumedos, we attempted to break- 
fast. The entire resources of the village 
appeared to be new laid eggs, bread and 
butter, and thin wine, but this breakfast 
was eaten with a relish only known by 
hungry oarsmen and although we were 
favoured with the company of three in- 
toxicated Frenchmen, we managed to do 
ample justice to our frugal repast. 

The river in our course was still very 
broad, and the scenery beautiful, while the 
weather was very hot and necessitated 
considerable rest during the day, but this 
only gave us the opportunity of enjoying 
Btill more the fine river. 

The "Lily" at the end of this day 
reached Les Audelys, with the crew weary 
and impatient for dinner. The sun during 
the day had been very hot, and it was with 
considerable pain that coats wert put over 
our arms, while collars and neckties were 
articles out of the question. 

The village of Les Petits Audelys is 
finely situated on the north bank of the 
river, and is overlooked by the remains of 
the Chateau Gaillard, a castle built by 
Richard Coeur de Lion on the summit of 
a hill, to command the navigation of the 
river. The castle, seen in the evening, 
with a bright moon gleaming through the 
ruined walls, has a very fine effect, and 
was one of the grandest views on the river 
we had the pleasure of witnessing. 

Proceeding onwards the " Lily " arrived 
(after passing another lock at St. Pierre) 
at Vernon, one of the large ordnance 
manufacturing towns of France. The 
passion of the French for fishing was here 
displayed in the most unmistakable man- 
ner, as on nearing the town, the banks of 
the river for the distance of a mile were 
dotted at intervals of about five yards with 
soldiers in the scarlet trousers and blue 
coats of the army ; with here and there a 
civilian patiently waiting for his bite from 
a gudgeon, and feeling amply rewarded if 
he took home in his basket a fish the size 
of his little finger. The passion for 
fishing appears to be quite natural to 
Frenchmen, as at every village are to be 
found shoals of fishermen, from the well- 



to-do landowner to the lowest peasant, 
the object of all seeming to be rather to 
fill up time than their baskets. 

The river being this year so high and 
rapid, and the current too strong to be 
patiently palled against, the " Lily " was 
sent on board a bateau d vapeur for Paris, 
not, however, without the expression of 
sincere regret from the crew at being 
obliged to stop after having accomplished 
thus far the journey, and more at being 
obliged for a time to leave the lovely 
scenery ; but it was consoling to know that 
the pleasures were only postponed, and 
that in descending we could more leisurely 
enjoy the luxuriance of the river. 

Since this excursion took place the 
Seine has broken its banks and inundated 
the country in all directions, a circum- 
stance very unusual, and one which will 
BuflBciently show that accident alone pre- 
vented the consummation of our intended 
ascent, and it may safely be predicted that 
at ordinary times no difficulty will be felt 
by oarsmen with ordinary Thames pluck 
and strong arms in going against the 
stream to Paris. 

At Mantes our quarters were at the 
Hotel du Grand Cerf, a large building 
formerly a palace. We found that the 
follotving day (Simday) was set apart for 
the celebration of the Emperor's Fete, at 
which were to be provided for the delec- 
tation of the natives, races in washing- 
tubs, walking on greasy poles, fireworks, 
&c. Of course this was naturally against 
English feelings of delicacy on the ques- 
tion of spending the Sabbath, but " when 
at Rome you must do as Rome does," and 
it will not surprise if we say that we 
heartily enjoyed the display of fireworks, 
and the numerous capsizes and duckings 
in the river of the various competitors in 
the races, &c. 

Our knapsacks firmly strapped on our 
backs, we left Mantes early on Monday 
morning, to walk to St. Germain, where 
we intended to 8X>end the evening. A 
rather monotonous road led us from Mantes 
to Meulan, a distance of ten miles, and 
finding a good hotel, we were nothing 
loth to relieve the inner man with break- 
fast. There is a good fruit market, and a 
considerable time might be spent by those 
interested in such things, in contemplating 
the various head-dresses and costumes of 
the peasantry — the town itself is other- 
wise uninteresting. 
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Another ten miles brought us to Poissy, 
a charming tovvn situated between the 
Forest of St. Germain and the river. The 
bridge here is a curious one, with water- 
mills erected on it. After spending some 
time here, a picturesque walk through the 
Forest of St. Germain brought us to the 
end of our journey. 

For those who may not be acquainted 
with the environs of Paris, it may be re- 
marked that St. Germain is on the river, 
and is chiefly remarkable for its terrace 
and military buUdings. The former is 
constructed alongside the river for a dis- 
tance of a mile and a quarter, and affords 
a very agreeable promenade. A fine view 
of the country towards Paris is obtained 
from it, with the aqueduct Marly forming 
a conspicuous object in the landscape. 

Half an hour on the railway brought us 
into Paris, where it was intended to stay 
for some time. An excellent view of the 
surrounding country was obtained from 
the upper compartments of the railway 
carriages. 

After arrivmg in Paris, our first care 
was the **Lily," which we found after 
some difficulty, uninjured. We rowed her 
down to Asinlres, the Putney of Paris, and 
left her in charge of Heroward, a boat- 
builder, who had several beautiful English- 
built boats under his care, so that we felt 
assured she would be well attended to. 

Several days were spent in Paris, each 
more wearying than its predecessor, for 
nothing is more tedious, after a holiday 
like ours, than sight seeing in a large 
city. Public buildings and theatres were 
re-v^ted, and Palais Boyal dinners were 
eaten, Versailles contributed a pleasant day 
with its fine pictures and the grounds of its 
palace. After staying in Paris a consider- 
able time, we felt a great desire to be 
again afloat, and proceeding to Asineres. 
we quietly dropped down the river past 
St. Denis, with its fine cathedral, and 
Argentueil to Chatou, where another boat- 
builder was found to take charge of the 
" Lily." During this short spin we again 
felt the pleasure of fine weather, fresh air, 
and beautiful banks, added to a swinging 
stream, which only made us more anxious 
to resume our journey. Returning to Paris, 
the winding of the river bringing it quite 
near to Chatou, we spent our last evening 
at the Theatre des Chatelets, and in once 
more admiring the life and brilliancy of 
the Boulevards. 



The pressure of thy hand has thriU'd 

Throughout my throbbing heart, 
And thy eyes* soft light has bid the night 

That dimm'd my soul depart. 
But *twas the music of thy voice 

That held my soul in thrall. 
While the mellow stream, a lingering dream. 

Upon my ears did fall. 

I've gazed upon those dewy lips. 

And hair like threads of gold« 
And on those eyes where love's pure light lies, 

And shape of fairy mould. 
But thy silv'ry voice has charm'd me more 

While floating through the air, 
Than the violet dye of thy deep blue eye 

Or clustered tresses fair. 



"ON THE BOX." 

I HAVE spent some very jolly hours 
" on the box" of an omnibus seated beside 
my favourite coachman, Charlie, and I hope 
to spend very many more ere he retires 
from active service. 

The road that Charlie drives on is called 
the "Hand-*em-down-road;" perhaps from 
the fact of the conductors being so very 
civil ; perhaps for want of a better name 
to call it. 

I usually hail the omnibus at ten minutes 
past ten o'clock p.m., and even when the 
night is particularly wet I never allow 
such a trifling obstacle as a puddle to stand 
in my way but "go over the water to 
Charlie." On mounting to my seat on the 
ofp side, I light up my pipe or rather I 
should say the tobacco within it, and then 
for some amusing conversation with, and 
remarks from, my friend " on the box." 

Before he commences in his usual happy 
strain, I think I shall have time to give a 
slight sketch of him as he sits beside me 
with the " ribbons" in his hand. He is 
what you would call " fair, fat and fifty ^^ 
and he might very well pass for ten years 
younger than he is, having taken great 
care of himself all his life ; he has a fresh 
colour, small whiskers, and, though last 
not least, a wide-awake hat. 

" I'm going to get off at Coxford-street 
to night," Charlie presently observes. 

" And who are you going to put on," I 
ask. 

" Why my honekeeper, leastways if he 
meets me as I told him to. But then he's 
such a queer tempered fellow yon can 
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laaever place any reliance on him, he's just 
^is likely not to be there as — as — as any- 
-fching," (Charlie is sometimes hard pressed 
for a simile.) 

" Why you would'nt hardly believe it, 
^r, but this morning when I went to take 
-tihe 'bus out of the yard, there was that 
<3isagreeable person (Charlie did not say 
person but I will) looking as black as my 
tat." 

"Well, Dick," I say, "shall we have 
Wknj rain to-day ?" " Bain or no rain, it 
don't make much difference," says he, " the 
*l)us is pretty nearly always splashed all 
over." " Why, what do you mean," I says, 

** your disagreeable old person,'* for I 

^vfras riled and no two ways about it. " Well, 
it's time," he says, " I was a hour and half 
chicaning the 'bus this morning." 

" Well, I says, the difference between 
you and me is that I put it on and you've 
got to take it off," which remark finished 
Izum entirely. 

Charlie is always annoyed, and naturally 
so, when people are nearly being run over 
"fchrough their own carelessness which is 
of frequent occurrence, there being two 
such instances on the night I am speaking 
of. 

The first person received something 
very unlike a father's blessing from 
Charlie, and the second an invitation to lie 
<iown while we ran over him accompanied 
by a look of the most supreme contempt 
that it was possible for Charlie's good- 
tempered visage to wear. We had now 
arrived at Coxford-street, where Charlie 
got down as he had previouly intimated 
to me he would do; his object being 
to get shaved, as there is a famous 
shaving establishment within a few yards 
of where we stop each night. At this 
moment, the horsekeeper came up and in 
Qpite of his abilities "as sich," I am 
bonnd to admit that in the capacity of a 
coachman he seemed (to use a mild ex- 
pression) out of his proper element. He 
wore a shock beard, or rather a 
shocking beard, very long, very shaggy, 
and very rusty brown. He had on a pair 
of very tight and very shabby cord 
tnx>users, and boots that seemed to 
pine for Day and Martin; in fact, 
judging from their appearance they had 
l>een in the habit of pining every day for 
the last two or three years. If I add that 
lie carried in his mouth a very short and 
^ery dirty clay pipe, I think I shall have 



given as much description as is necessary 
of Dick, our temporary Jehu. 

I must not omit to add, however, that he 
was accompanied by his dog, a very nice 
looking terrier who never left the omni- 
bus as long as his master was on it ; and I 
have heard it stated on good authority 
that if you could only succeed in finding 
Dick's dog, you might be certain that 
Dick was not very far off, and that when 
the dog misses his master he goes into 
every public house in the neighbourhood 
till he finds him. I am afraid from what 
I have said that my readers will form a 
very bad idea of Dick, but before they 
do so let me state that I have only looked 
at the black side of his character, he has 
a bright side which will also bear inspec- 
tion. 

He is honest, which is a great 
desideratum in one in his peculiar walk of 
life ; he will go through fire and water for 
those he likes, and last, but not least, the 
horses and omnibuses he has to attend to 
are. turned out in a manner that reflects 
the highest credit on him. This is the 
substance of the character Charlie gave 
his horsekeeper a night or two back, and 
as I have the highest opinion of Charlie's 
veracity, I have no doubt as to the correct- 
ness of the statement. 

Poor Dick has just gone to try his 
fortune in New lork, and intends, if 
possible, to better his condition, let us 
hope he will succeed. 

I saw the other night from my position 
" on the box " a ooachmian I was used to 
ride with some year or so ago and who 
rejoices in the name of " Georgy." Now 
why he is called " Georgy," which is not 
his name in preference to Thomas, which 
is his name, neither he nor anybody else 
knows, and in despair of finding out the 
true reason, I must leave the solution of 
the " Georgy " mystery to wiser heads 
than mine. I have heard that " Georgy" 
can sing a first rate song and that the 
touching pathos with which he relates the 
history of a certain old arm chair would 
bring tears from the eyes of even an 
omnibus conductor. 

Charlie very seldom indulges in repartee, 
but when he does, I am bound to say he is 
brilliant, and his sarcasm is perfectly 
withering. I remember once riding with 
him when a discussion took place between 
him and a passenger who had been 
"chaffing" Charlie, and who, losing his 
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temper when he found he had his match 
said " you forget your position, remember 
you are only an omnibus coachman." 
Charlie's answer deserves to be handed 
down to posterity. It was brief but to the 
purpose. " I can never forget I am only 
an omnibus coachman while I drive such 
thrngs as you about." The passenger was 
crushed, he coloured up for a moment, 
and then seemed perfectly oblivious of all 
around him for the remainder of his ride. 
Charlie never strikes a man when he is 
down, he saw that vulgarly speaking, he 
had knocked his opponent over ; and he 
forbore to speak at him during the rest of 
the journey. 

As far as I have been able to learn 
Charlie's life has not been one of adventure. 
The only time when he met anything at 
all approaching an adventure, was on the 
occasion of his watch being stolen. It 
was a winter's night, and Charlie was 
going home about half-past twelve or one 
o'clock, when just as he had reached a 
broad but rather dark street near W^st- 
minster Abbey, he was set upon by three 
men, being, as he remarked to himself at the 
time, just " one too many," the one too 
many being behind him and the other two 
in front. 

To knock one down and to prepare to 
treat the other in a similar manner was to 
Charlie the work of a moment, but un- 
fortunately he had calculated without his 
host, or rather, the man behind him ; who 
compressed his throat till Charlie was 
nearly insensible, thus rendering useless 
all his efforts to defend his property from 
the man in front, who had, by this time, 
torn open his coat and was in the act of 
snatching the watch and chain. I have 
before remarked that the street was dark, 
but fortunately there was a lamp within 
two or three yards of them, and Charlie 
resolved, if possible, to get his assailant's 
face under the glare of the light in order 
that he might be able to recognise him 
again. In this manoeuvre he was partially 
successful, for at the moment his watch was 
snatched from him he had worked himself 
into the desired position, and as the thief 
released Charlie from his grasp and stood 
one moment to recover his breath, in that 
moment the friendly gas had revealed to 
Charlie one of the most villainous count- 
enances it had ever been his lot to see, and 
he hopes he " will never look upon his like 
again." 



The man that Charlie knocked down 
had been insensible during the whole 
of the struggle, which lasted some three 
minutes, and it was not until he was lodged 
in Rochester Row Police station that h© 
seemed to recover his faculties. Charlie 
gave such an accurate description of his 
property and the man who stole it, that 
both were recovered in the course of the 
next twenty-four hours ; the former was 
restored to its owner, and the latter with 
his accomplice was kindly provided with 
board and lodging for three years, Govern- 
ment undertaking to pay all the necessary 
expenses for the same. 

The man who did the " compressing " 
part of the business was never taken. It 
will be seen by this adventure (if I may 
give it such a dignified name) that Charlie 
possesses plenty of courage, and that he is 
blessed with a large amount of common 
sense, as witness the idea of the gas lamp 
and making it the means of identification. 
Charlie having had sufficient experience 
of " birds of prey," bethought himself that 
perchance, birds who were not of a preyf al 
disposition might be more agreeable com- 
panions, and accordingly established an 
aviary on a limited scale in his apartments, 
and a very respectable " aviary on a 
limited scale " it is, for I have paid it a 
visit and can speak from personflj know- 
ledge of the matter. I remember he had 
a parrot, some half dozen canaries, and 
three or four larks, and "such larks," as 
Joe Gargery would say. Charley always 
was, and always will be noted for his 
larks, and it is quite a common thing for 
him to refuse five pounds for a favourite 
bird. His cages are made after his own 
design and cost him as much as ten or 
fifteen shillings apiece, and yet he has always 
plenty of money in his pocket, and what 
is more, some hundred or so in the savings 
bank, and in spite of all this he is " only 
a coachman." 

" How," you will ask " does he do it ? " 
I will tell you. He is a capital manager 
and manages hia capital in a very clever 
manner, his wife is as good a manager in 
her way as her husband ; and so, between 
them both, they have been able to save 
some money. 

Charlie has never been out of employ- 
ment since he was quite a boy, and, as he 
very justly observes, " if a man and his 
wife cannot save something on six shillings 
a day they ought to be ashamed of them- 
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selves." Then again, Charlie has had 
some money left him, and by a lucky 
investment in a house that the railway 
required some twelve months afterwards, 
he has more than doubled his capital. 

You will say that I have done nothing 
but praise Charlie in this article. Well, I 
am not foolish enough to think my coach- 
man perfection as a man, but his many great 
and good qualities outweigh his few and 
little faults, that (in my eyes, at least) he 
is perfection as a coachman. In conclusion 
I beg to say, if any one doubt the truth 
of what I have said about Charlie, let him 
occupy the vacant place by my side one 
night; I can promise him a good cigar 
from my case, and with regard to con- 
versation, Charlie will do his best from 
his seat " on the box." 



-a- 



There's a fair-haired stranger over the way. 

Like the sun her glossy tresses ; 
The rose tint saffuses her peach blossom cheek. 
She blushes and smiles, but she will not speak, 

But her tiny canary caresses. 
Ah me ! ah me ! 

What would I not give that bird to be. 

Each morning the fair little maiden appears 

At the lattice that faces mine. 
With a haiKl as white as the new-fall'u snow, 
She tendfi the clematis and roses that blow 

On th sills and each other entwine. 
Ah me ! ah me ! 
I bow, but she cannot, or will not, see. 

I've sent to this maiden over the way 

Books, flowers, and biUets-douz, 
Bat with hauteur the books and the flow'rs she 

returns. 
And oh, my poor billets, I hear that she burns 

Unread, and I'm 'fraid she does too. 

Heigho! heigho! 

What can possess this maid to treat me so. 

Oh. that the maiden whose glances and smiles 
Have me in love's ecstacies thrown, 

Would give me one little five minutes, to tell 

How I, poor unfortunate, love her so well. 
And am panting to make her my own, 
Heigho! heigho! 

Do yon think she would take me, or bid me go. 

Ursa Minor. 



A Wobm's Protest. — I will be content 
with detailing the conduct of an offender, 
not as being more aggravated than that 
of others, but who, as a tradesman, could 
not plead some excuses under which his 
less informed neighbours take refuge. 
A. tailor (not high in his profession), 



crossing a line at Battersea, was lit.erally 
cut in twain by a passing engine. An in- 
quest was held, and the company exonerated 
from all blame; but in consideration of 
the poverty of the widow they offered 
either to provide a coffin for these two 
eighteenth portions of a man and pay the 
burial fees, or give the widow two sover- 
ings. Although deeply wailing, and re- 
fusing to be comforted by ordinary conso- 
lation, the bereaved one was able by a re- 
solute effort to withdraw herself from the 
contemplation of the merits of the departed, 
and apply the faculties of her mind to 
consider which alternative she would close 
with. For the space of fifteen seconds she 
was undecided ; she then claimed and re- 
ceived the cash, and sent for a bottle of 
gin to aid her finite mind in realising her 
infinite loss. The arrival of the liquor got 
wind : she was now overwhelmed with or- 
dinary and extraordinary consolations by 
an accumulating influx of female friends, 
and more stimulants were indispensable. 
This was repeated for several days until, 
her money gone, she was reduced to her 
normal state of impeconiosity. She not 
having the slightest prospect of ability to 
provide a coffin, when the tailor had attained 
a post mortem age of one week, a small 
builder who had known something of him 
volunteered to do the needful. Bather 
short of room at home he was repairing a 
large empty house near, so thither the 
remains were taken, until, as he phrased 
it, " He had ti/ine to make a coffin. " The 
builder's son, who, when the repairs were 
completed, was deputed to show applicants 
over the house, remonstrated with his 
father (who had not yet '^ found time " to 
set about the carpentering, although another 
week was gone) on the prolonged retention 
of the man of cabbage, now that people 
conung to inspect the place complained of a 
disagreeable odour pervading the property. 
The goodnatured man wishing to please 
all parties, removed the offending moieties 
of the tailor to a sunmier house at tlie bot- 
tom of the garden, and when a few more 
days had flown it occurred to him to knock 
up a coffin and bury the dead. All this 
time his proceedings where well known in 
his district, without evoking any particular 
comment ; and I verily believe that if he 
had remained another month unable to 
'^find time " for his part of the undertaking 
no official intervention would have greased 
his wheels. 
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PABT III. 

Anxious and concerned on Agnes 
Medwin*8 account, I sat in troubled thought 
long after the sound of their footsteps had 
died away. What was Flora's motive in 
plotting against her? what could it be, 
but ill-will ? Yet there seemed to be no 
cause for enmity. Agnes was not her 
rival, and although Flora had sho^vn me 
that she was fallj aware how much the 
contrast between them told to her own 
disadvantage, it would not be evident to 
many, and least of all to her lover. Would 
she succeed ? would he lend himself to 
anything so dishonourable ? Surely not ; 
surely I could not have been so far mistaken 
in my judgment of him as that ! Again 
and again did I assure myself that Sir 
Edward was utterly incapable of playing 
the part that Flora assigned to him, and 
tliat the very suggestion must have dis- 
enchanted him. But, confident upon the 
point, as I declared myself to be, I crept 
away to my room, carefully avoiding the 
young party, whom I heard starting on an 
expedition to B It was only at the 

dinner hour, when the last bell rang, that 
I summoned courage to descend to the 
drawing-room; being just in time to 
follow in the rear with Agnes Med win. 

Flora was in high spirits ; talking gaily 
in her innocent way to Mr. Medwin, who 
had just arrived and whom Jane's 
diplomacy had separated from a more 
dangerous companion at the table. He 
evidently listened to her brilliant patter 
with an efEort, his eyes frequently 
wandering away to Edith's face, as though 
its quiet gentleness was a very refreshing 
contrast. Sir Edward Sefton and Edith 
were no restraint upon e^ch other ; both 
being silent and abstracted. Stealing 
a few anxious glances at Sir Edward's 
thoughtful face and downcast eyes, I 
became aware of a change in him which 
wonderfully raised my spirits ; and later, 
when the gentlemen joined us in the 
drawing-room, it was even more apparent. 
Indeed, he appeared so altogether unlike 



himself, that even Jane perceived it ; and 
whispered to me, " a lover's quarrel." 

Nothing doubting that Flora had over- 
reached herself and opened his eyes to her 
true character, I was quite ^tisfied with 
the aspect of affairs, and nodded a good- 
humoured assent. 

Sir Edward wandered restlessly about 
the room, in an absent way, tossing over 
the books and prints on the tables ; now 
and again looking in a searching, question- 
ing way at Flora, as though he were 
mentally repeating the word, "impossible!" 
At length, as if obeying a sudden impulse, 
he went hastily to her side ; too absorbed 
in his purpose, whatever it was, to lower 
his voice or attempt my concealment that 
a crisis was at hand, he said hurriedly, 

" Come out to the Terrace." 

She rose, and adjusting a becoming 
wrap over her dimpled shoulders, went 
out with him. 

*'Over," said Jane, with a contented 
smile. Then, calling Edith to her side, 
she entered into a discussion with her 
about a treat to be given to the school 

children of B . Withdrawn from a 

more interesting conversation, poor Edith 
was very distraite, and, no doubt, Jane 
found her readier to offer money than 
advice for the furtherance of her plans 

I went towards Agnes, who was good 
naturedly singing some of Flora's songs 
to Arthur Lawrence. Waiting a pause, I 
asked her to come out and enjoy the 
sunset with me. " You are not looking 
veiy bonny this evening, my dear ; and 
the fresh air may do you good." 

She rose at once, " It will do me good- 
to come with] you. Miss Seward," and I 
knew she was^sincere. When alone with 
me, Agnes Medwin never seemed to feel, 
and never made me feel, that I was an 
old woman upon whom fascinations would 
be thrown away, as did Flora Greville. 
The one lost all her gay, affectionate 
manner when we were alone together; 
while the other threw off the slight re^ 
serve which tinged her bearing in society, 
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and expanded into a very intelligent 
companion. We went from the terrace 
down towards the lake. Bathed in the 
glory of the dying day, the scene had a 
new charm, and we stood on the grassy 
margin of the water entranced by its 
loveliness. The woodlands were becoming 
darkly and sharply defined against the 
clear blue sky, and the view seemed to 
extend to immeasurable distance. In the 
atmospheric effect, the island rising out 
of the transparent lake appeared much 
larger than it really was — ^looking with 
its temple glittering in the golden light 
and its many tinted trees and shrubs, a 
very fairyland — and the delicate yacht, 
such a fitting means of transit thither, 
that if we gave way to the impulse and 
unfurled its white sails we should glide 
away from material life altogether. 
After standing silent a few moments, I 
glanced at my companion, expectant of 
some word or look eloquent of admiration. 
There was a world of sadness in her eyes, 
and, I am obliged to Confess, something 
very much like an expression of anger 
about the compressed lips, and rather 
defiant carriage of the head. 

Sorrow, pride, and anger! I had not 
seen one of those expressions in her quiet 
face before. Not a little surprised and 
puzzled, but wishing to appear unconscious, 
I said: 

" Is it not a lovely, peaceful scene ?" 

** Yea ; I suppose so^too peaceful, is it 
not ?" There was a sharp pain in her voice 
in bitter contrast with her words, as she 
went on with an attempt at a smile. ** I 
think we poor imperfect mortals feel more 
at home with the elements when they are 
a little less calm. It seems more real to 
have something to battle against. The 
peace and rest here are intolerable contrast 
with " 

" With what r 

" Life— everything !" she answered im- 
patiently, as if hardly aware who put the 
question. *' I don't believe in correspond- 
ences. Nature only tantalizes with such 
scenes as this, which symbol nothing — 
nothing !" 

This from my heroine, whom I had 
perched upon a pedestal of perfection, and 
whose mind I had flattered myself was an 
open book to me ! completely bewildered 
I murmured some common place remark 
about the " fitness of things." 

" That depends upon one's own estima- 



tion as to what the fitness of things 
is ; " she answered, with a short bitter 
laugh. '* It seems to me not fit that good 
should mate with evil ; and yet " 

Her eyes met mine, and a burning 
blush suffused her face even to her delicate 
throat. " I beg your pardon. Miss Seward 
— I beg you not to notice my absurdity. 
I'm afraid I was thoroughly out of temper, 
and talked as insanely as angry people 
generally do. 

" Agnes ! — dear child ! " 

For a moment she strove with herself, 
making a painful effort to speak in a 
careless tone ; then cast her arms about me 
and gave way to a flood of tears. No need 
for the soft pleading touch of her fingers 
upon my lips — her grief, whatever it was, 
was sacred. Presently she recovered self- 
control. " I will not apologise again, dear 
Miss Seward." 

" Thank you, I think you and I can 
afford to do without apologies and com- 
pliments, my dear." Drawing her to 
a garden seat, I added : '' And now, I must 
tell you that one reason for my seeking an 
interview with you this evening was to 
ask you a question." I went on in all 
sincerity ; with the intention of withdraw- 
ing her thoughts from regret, and certainly 
without having the slightest suspicion as 
to what was the cause of that regret. 
" To ask you whether there has ever been 
any ill feeling between Flora Greville and 
yourself ?" 

bhe looked a little disturbed by the 
question, and hesitated before replying in 
a low voice. 

" There has never been much sympathy 
between us." 

" That would be apparent to a very dull 
comprehension, my dear, but have you 
directly offended her in any way ?" 

"Before your arrival I spoke to her 
about Mr. Lawrence." 

"In a way to rouse her anger, Agnes?" 

" Yes, she was extremely angry at the 
time, and sometimes I think that she has 
not forgiven me yet. I expressed myself 
in strong terms about her leading him on 
to hope as she did then ; it seemed solely 
for the amusement of ridiculing him 
afterwards, and threatened to inform Mr. 
Sefton that she was doing so " 

Ah, here was the explanation of Flora's 
enmity ! 

" Heartless little creature ! I only wish 
that the fact may become palpable to Sir 
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Edward before it is too late. He is such 
a favourite of mine, that 1 should be sin- 
cerely grieved to see him taken in by a 
girl like that. I wish he had oflEered 
himself and his fortunes to you, my 
dear." 

Ah, how blind I had been ! Her secret 
was told at once in the trembling hands, 
raised as if to stop me; in her white 
frightened face, the expression of which 
changed to sharper pain as the pallor was 
succeeded by a deep crimson flush. Angry 
at my own want of penetration, and 
inexpressibly grieved for her, I rose and 
paced to and fro on the green turf, the 
sunshine as completely gone from my 
inner world, as it now was from that about 
me. 

But her strong will soon subdued all 
evidences of weakness. I was aroused 
from disagreeable reflection by her play- 
fully taking my cheeks between her hands 
and turning my face towards her own as 
if to make me read the victory there, 

"Dear friend," she whispered in an 
exquisitely tender tone, showing that 
she understood the cause of my vexation 
and appreciated my love, " Dear Miss 
Seward, we must go back to the house ; 
Mr. Sef ton will be wondering what has 
become of us." 

She drew my arm within her own, and 
we turned towards the house, while she 
cheerfully chatted about the future as if 
to tell me that though the cotdeur de rose 
was gone from her life, the softened tint 
was not without its charms. 

This new experience made me more 
than ever anxious to discover whether Sir 
Edward would play the part assigned to 
him by Flora. They were with the others 
when we re-entered the house; but, al- 
though I observed them closely, I could 
detect no symptons of disagreement 
between them. As days passed on, I was 
no nearer the point. There was nothing 
but satisfaction and gaiety evident in 
Flora ; which seemed to prove clearly 
enough that the engagement was not 
broken ofE. Meanwhile, Sir Edward 
appeared to such great disadvantage, that 
had I not known him in a better mood I 
should have thoroughly disliked him. 
Irritable as the poor invalid Mr. Sefton 
himself, and cynical to absolute rudeness, 
he appeared to delight in waging war 
against the belief and enthusiasm of others, 
to which he had listened so reverently a 



short time before ; afl&rming that love, 
friendship, and disinterestedness, were all 
a myth; every action had its root in 
selfishness ; and so forth. 

Even Jane was at length roused to tell 
him that " he was not comfortable to be 
with ; and that if he were bilious it would 
be better to consult Dr. Brown at once." 

Instantly, an arrow was aimed at her in 
reply. 

"I'm afraid my case is beyond Dr. 
Brown, Mrs. Sefton. I must get you to 
give me a few lessons in " the art of 
making oneself comfortable — you must 
have acquired it young." 

This did not penetrate her goodnatured 
obtuseness ; and she replied in the kindest 
way, " I'm sure I will do anything I can 
for you, Edward ; but in the first phvoe, I 
decidedly recommend calomel ; your eyes 
look as yellow as a guinea ! " 

She hailed his cynical laugh as return- 
ing good-humour and troubled herself no 
more. Had it not been that Flora seemed 
greatly amused at all this, I should have 
drawn the inference that the change in 
Sir Edward was caused by his disappoint- 
ment in her. Mr. Medwin, between whom 
and Sir Edward had sprung up what 
promised to be a firm friendship, had been 
prevented joining us frequently of late. 
But I fancied that when he happened to 
be present at these times silently obser- 
vant of what was going on, avoiding dis- 
cussion, and only by an occasional word 
showing his own fealty to the right, that 
he watched his friend a little anxiously. 

One was wonderfully attracted by Sir 
Edward's Machiavelism ; it was just the 
excuse that Arthur Lawrence was ready 
to catch at for his own shortcomings. 
" Yes ; it was a wicked old world, and all 
you could do in self-defence was to use its 
own weapons against it. Not that he 
wanted to be on the aggressive — not he I 
All he wanted was a jolly life, you see ; 
and he would only tumble sanctimonious 
prig out of the way when sanctimonious 
priff thrust himself into it." 

Ihe impetus once given, the descent 
was rapid, and his love for Flora, if it 
might be called love, was soon swept away 
by the torrent of new ideas. To Jane's 
great delight he frequently relieved us of 
his company, seeming to find more con- 
genial companionship at Burton. 

But Sir Edward soon found an opponent ; 
to my great surprise, Agnes Medwin nn- 
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dauntedly attacked him. After the first 
shocks of seeing her hero desert his stan- 
dard, she stood forth its champion. 

She, usually so reserved and silent in 
general company, now frequently argued 
him to silence; and although he never 
allowed that she was victorious, it was 
evident enough to others. Indeed, I fan- 
cied, and under the circumstances, was not 
at all displeased with the idea, that he 
was rougher with her than anyone at Elm- 
woods. It did not occur to me that this 
might be a ruse^ and that all sorts of 
sceptical opinions were advanced as a bait 
to catch her objections. 

Whichever way I looked at afEairs there 
seemed nothing but confusion and Jane 
was getting as bewildered as myself, 
although she saw nothing of the under- 
current which was troubling me. Over 
and over again did she wish the lovers, 
one and all, fairly out of Elm woods, when 
she would take good care not to place 
herself in such a situation again. But, 
as time went on, it gradually dawned upon 
me that Sir Edward and Agnes differed 
less frequently — that he was regaining his 
old geniality of manner, and, at last, to 
my dismay, that he was paying her the 
devoted attention of a lover ; with Flora's 
full concurrence. 

Shocked beyond measure by the dis- 
covery, I was aroused to defend Agnes, 
and resolved to lose no time in putting 
her upon her guard. This was, however, 
easier planned than carried out. I once 
or twice commenced in a nervous, awkward 
manner — the knowledge of her secret 
making the approach to such a subject 
very difficult, but in one graceful shy way 
or another she always warded off what 
I had to say; perhaps thinking that I 
meant to congratulate her and that it was 
early days for that. 

Under the influence of new hope and life 
she had expanded into a beautiful girl, and 
more than myself seemed struck by the 
contrast to her former self, flers was 
essentially a beauty of expression and this 
had languished with her hopes into an air 
of abstraction and listlessness through 
which only kindred souls could penetrate 
to her inner life. Now, her character stood 
out in high relief, as she answered the 
frequent appeals to her refined appreciation 
and proved that she possessed the rare 
combination — a fine intellect and a 
delicately feminine way of using it. 



But a fortnight had slipped away, and 
feeling the danger of delay, I determined 
to hesitate no longer about the best means 
of telling her. Better that she should 
suffer now than later — as people generally 
do when they have made up their mind 
upon a point ; I soon found the opportunity 
I wanted. 

We had retired for the night, and Edith, 
Flora, and Agnes were lingering in my 
room for a last chat. I do not know what 
led to it, but I was aroused from anxious 
thought as to what would be the best way 
of approaching the subject by Flora's 
exclamation : — 

" AJb, wicked flirt ! you have quite won 
Sir Edward away from me 1 Too bad of 
her ! isn't it, Edith ? " 

She was standing before the cheval 
glass smiling complacently at herself. 
When Flora was alone with her own sex 
she generally occupied herself in this 
way, losing all her pretty airs and 
ready flow of conversation. We heard 
nothing about "darling Tennyson," or 
the "adorable Turner!" at such times. 
The few sentences we were honoured with 
all turned upon some new fashion or 
becoming shade of colour, which subjects 
she had penetration enough to know, 
did not accord with her style of beauty 
in the presence of gentlemen. In fact, 
she appeared at these times just herself, 
her vanity being very conspicuous indeed. 
No doubt it was her vanity which pre- 
vented her having any fear of Agnes 
Medwin as a rival. 

Edith shewed her allegianoe to her 
friend, drawing more closely to her and 
looking fondly up into her face, as she 
replied, "Agnes would not know how to 
flirt." 

Agnes glanced uneasily at Flora for a 
moment, but there was no evidence of 
her having spoken from wounded feeling. 
With a happy sigh of relief, she said: — 
" I hope not, dear Edith. Aind you said, 
you know. Flora — " The latter interrupted 
her with a merry laugh ; " That I defied 
you to break my heart by means of Sir 
Edward Sefton. Quite true, my dear; 
it's not to be done. You have my full 
permission to win and wear, if you can." 

" Such generosity is unheard of Flora ; " 
I said, " but is it that you are too sure 
of winning yourself, to fear a rival ? " 

Agnes looked at me in unfeigned 
astonishment, and Flora exclaimed, '^Qh, 
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Miss Seward, what an idea! As if I 
should have any chance against Agnes 
Medwin, even if I desired it." 

I wavered ; — ^perhaps it would be better 
for Agnes's sake to say no more in the 
presence of the other. 

Apparently forgetting the snbject 
altogether Flora had returned to her 
favourite occupation. With her head 
turned critically aside, and holding a knot 
of blue ribbon against her cheek, she 
said very seriously, "Do you know, I 
sometimes think that blue is not the 
colour for a blonde, after all. What do 
you say. Miss Seward ? " 

I was undecided, and she continued — 
" There can be no doubt, I know, that 
nothing equals blue when there is a little 
colour in the cheeks; but the efEect is 
decidedly not so good when one is pale. 
Morris says that I should wear rose ; but 
there is a difficulty about that too ; for a 
rosy face and a rosy dress does not do at 
all together, and I get rosy in the evening, 
you know. Very trying! What of a 
delicate shade of green, I wonder? I 
wish you would come with me to my room, 
Edith darling, and give your opinion. 
Morris shall put a few of my dresses on, 
that you may judge the efEect by candle- 
Ught." 

Edith was too kind and unselfish to ob- 
ject that it was late, and she was tired ; 
but as that arrangement would leave me 
alone with Agnes, I did not go to the 
rescue, and Flora hurried her ofiE. 

Why did Agnes so ciu^fully avoid my 
eyes? After a few nervously spoken 
nothings she rose, and bade me good night. 
" Stay a moment, Agnes, I have some- 
thing to say to you. Will you let me 
speak as an old friend would ? 

She flushed and smiled, shyly lacing 
her trembling fingers in mine. Then, 
reading no congratulation in my face, she 
sank down by my side hiding her face in 
my lap as she whispered, " If you please, 
dear?" 

" Will you trust me ? will you believe 
in my love, even though I give you 
pain?" 

" Yes ; " she answered firmly. 
" Even if 1 feel obliged to tell you that 
Sir Edward Sefton is not acting honour- 
ably?" 

She sprung up, and the glance flashed 
at me showed what a champion he had 
won. But after a little reflection she 



again fell into her former position, looking 
deprecatingly up into my face. 

" Miss Sewaixi, I know you are good — 
I know that you love me as I care to be 
loved, and you must believe that you have 
some reason for making such a charge; 
but why do you now (there was the tiniest 
reproach and reminder in the emphasis of 
the word) think ill of him ? " 

" Because, 1 believe, and have good 
reason for believing, that he is Flora 
Greville's affianced husband." 

She shrank from me, white and terror- 
stricken ; but the next moment her face 
was overspread with a deep flush as she 
exclaimed, " Impossible ! no, no, it could 
not be ! " And true to her friendship as 
her love, she hastened to exonerate me 
from having any but the best intentions ; 
adding with a bright smile, "But it couldn't 
be— quite, quite impossible ! " 

It was my turn to shrink a complete 
coward from the task I had set myself. 
How could I go on ? Her belief in him 
had become part of her life. After a 
little reflection, another plan suggested 
itself to me. " I have not spoken without 
some grounds, my dear, although I know 
he has ceased paying her the attention 
of a lover openly. Will you allow me 
to prove myself rifirht or wrong, by 
asking Flora in Sir Edward's presence 3 
an engagement exists between them? 
Soon — to-morrow." 

Calm in her trust in him she rose, 
whispered with a soft caress, " If you 
wish it, dear/* and left me. 

I watched in vain for an opportunity 
to carry out my plan as the next day 
passed slowly away. It required some 
generalship, for I wanted to put my 
question when Sir Edward and Flora 
were ofP their guard, and when Agnes 
and Jane, but no other witnesses, were 
present. At last the opportunity came ; 
late in the evening, when I was getting 
a little nervous about the success of my 
plan. 

True to her creed, that it was highly 
necessary to look well after Mr. Medwin 
and Edith ; Jane was on guard busily 
netting away by their side, when I saw 
Agnes, Flora, and Sir Edward at the far 
end of the room, and drew her arm in 
mine. 

"Jane, J want you a few moments, 
please." 

She hesitated, looking doubtfully at tlie 
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lovers, " Edith, my dear, suppose you go 
now, and see if you have any wool of this 
shade that you can let me have ? " 

Edith meekly rose to obey; but her 
lover drew her back to her seat with a 
quiet smile at Jane. " I think to-morrow 
morning will do for the wool, will it not, 
Mrs. Sef ton ? It's a bad light for match- 
ing colours." 

" Well, I suppose it is," she answered 
laughing good-humouredly, in spite of 
herself. 

I led her straight to the three at the 
piano, and commenced without any pre- 
face. 

** Flora, I want to ask you a question." 

She looked quickly up. "Anything 
very solemn, Miss Seward ? " 

" Have you any objection to tell me 
whether any engagement exists between 
Sir Edward Sef ton and yourself f " 

I noticed that his hand, which rested on 
the back of a chair, tightened its hold 
imtil the veins grew like thick cords^ — his 
very breath was hushed — as he waited her 
reply ; and I thought I could guess some- 
thing of what was passing in his mind. 
Flora exchanged a rapid glance with him, 
then said, with a gay little laugh — 

** You shall be answered in as few words 
as possible ; no engagement exists between 
myself and Sir Edward Sefton. Will 
that do ? " 

A glow of happiness sufEused Agnes*s 
face, as her trembling fingers wandered 
over the keys of the piano. 

" Dear me, Miss Seward ! " exclaimed 
Jane, in undisguised anger, *' What do you 
mean? I do not understand such pro- 
ceedings at all ! " 

" But," I commenced, not by any means 
satisfied 

Jane interrupted me. " Excuse my 
speaking plainly. Miss Seward ; but I do 
not think such questions should be 
asked ! " and she walked majestically 
away. 

" Quite dreadful, and naughty, and all 
sorts of wicked things I " laughed Flora, 
dancing after her. 

I turned bravely to attack Sir Edward. 
Agnes was looking up into his eyes with a 
loving smile — her hand laid firmly upon 
his. My courage oozed away. 

But I resolved to make a fresh attempt. 
I would inform Jane of what had come to 
my knowledge, and appeal to her to help 
me to unmask Flora, nothing doubting 



her ready sympathy and aid, when she 
once knew the truth. Straightforward 
and honourable I have said she was, and 
those qualities would help us through the 
difficulty. Accordingly, I sought a tete- 
a-tete with her early in the morning, and 
at once entered upon the subject of my 
anxiety. To my great astonishment, she 
seemed much amused by my communica- 
tion bursting into a hearty laugh as I con- 
cluded. 

" You are the dearest old goose ! And 
so desperately in love with Agnes, that I 
wish you were a duke at the very least 
that you might make her a duchess. For, 
understand me, dearie; I do not at all 
dislike her, although there is not much in 
her to go into extacies about. She is no 
more to be compared with Flora than — 
well, well, dearie ; we will agree to differ 
on that point. But as to this plot, as you 
call it, I don't see that it can do much 
harm; in my opinion it's quite a fair 
game between the two girls ; and if you 
take my advice, you will let the girls 
fight it out in their own way. 

" Jane ! " I exclaimed, in great dismay, 
" You have had an interview with Flora 
since last night ! " 

"I will confess that much, my dear, 
and also that she explained everything to 
me. I take her side, decidedly. You are 
at fever heat for Agnes, I see." 

*' But, Jane ; pray listen — ;— 

" Have I not listened, dearie ? Agnes 
is a great deal sharper than I gave her 
credit for being ; and I like her all the 
better for it, I can assure you. Do not 
for a moment suppose that I blame her 
for the attempt — such a chance would not 
come in her way every day." 

" Chance ! oh, Jane how little you know 
her!" 

"I know one thing — that you are a 
dear good darling, in spite of your ro- 
mance, and I'm sure that you would make 
everybody happy if they would but let 
you. But don't you accuse my side of 
revenge, and all sorts of bad motives, and 
I won't accuse yours of meanness in 
driving Flora into a comer last night, 
and making her state that there was no 
engagement in the presence of witnesses. 
There now, don't look so worried, dearie, 
I don't blame you for manoeuvring a 
little — all's fair in love and war, you 
know. Only do just take my advice and 
let them fight it out for themselves. I 
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promise to look kindly on the victor 
whichever she may be." 

Thus, outwitted by Flora^— disappointed 
where I had expected to find ready 
sympathy — repulsed on all sides — I was 
forced to the conclusion that it was too 
late for me to hope to stem the torrent 
which threatened to overwhelm Agnes. I 
could only wait, patiently as it was in my 
power to wait, for the time when she 
would need all my love. 

For the next fortnight I was tormented 
with anxiety, and so snappish and dis- 
agreeable to those about me that I was 
doubtless " not comfortable to be with," as 
Jane would say. Yet they all bore with 
me in the most irritating way, Flora 
seemed to have an elfish delight in 
showering tender speeches upon me ; fully 
aware, no doubt, that nothing could give 
me greater annoyance, and also that her 
amiability was a very pretty contrast with 
my moroseness. Sir Edward made many 
efforts to gain my confidence ; but, 
indignant as I was with him, marble could 
not have been more unimpressionable 
than I, te anything that he could say; 
while I prided myself on doing great 
things in the way of giving severe hints. 
Looking back to that time, however, I can 
see that my attempts at satire and inuendo 
did not succeed. I was not cool enough 
to use satire as a weapon, and had he been 
inclined to take advantage, he would have 
found me as often off my guard, as an 
inexperienced fencer is with a master of 
the art. 

Agnes, too, never tired of making 
advances ; but we did not get on so well 
together as of old ; her happy face always 
reminded me of the plot against her, and 
at the slightest hint of what troubled me 
she was like a startled fawn, away in an 
instant. 

Once or twice I tried to take Edith into 
my confidence ; but she grew frightened 
at the very beginning of my story — 
entreating me to believe myself mistaken. 
" No one could be so dreadfully wicked ! 
Besides, it was evident to all that Flora 
cared nothing for Sir Edward or he for 
her. Would I wait until John came back ? 
So unfortunate he should be obliged to 
take a month's duty all that way off just 
to oblige the tiresome old vicar, wasn't it ? 
But it would not be long now, and John 
would set everything right when he 
oame" — and so on, until I saw there 



was no hope of assistance in that 
quarter. 

Meanwhile we had been less and less 
favoured with Arthur Lawrence's company; 
and, at length, the cause of his absence 
was explained. Jane, who was very dis- 
tressed, informed me that he had induced 
a young woman — a farm labourer's 
daughter, and one of her own protegees — 
to accompany him, and suddenly left 
Elmwoods; Mr. Sefton and herself not 
knowing whither they had gone. I must 
do Sir Edward the justice to acknowledge 
that he seemed deeply grieved at the very 
literal interpretation thus put upon the 
opinions he had so lately paraded. 

The cloud, that I had so long and so 
apprehensively watched, burst while I was 
still unprepared to bear the storm. A 
week before the date fixed for Flora's 
departure, she begged me to accompany 
her and Jane for a stroll in the grounds. 
This unusual request with her trium- 
phant, and Jane's silently approving 
manner, showed me at once that the 
denouement of her plot was at hand. Our 
walk led directly through the «hrubbery, 
to a pavilion half hidden on the side 
facing the house by a shelter of trees, 
but commanding a fine open prospect from 
the other. As I expected, we found Sir 
Edward and Agnes there — the latter 
engaged in sketching the view from the 
window, and her companion bending over 
her and talking in a low voice. Edith, who 
had gone out with Agnes, was wandering 
among the flowers some distance off. 
Yes, I saw at once that Flora had chosen 
this time and place for the detwiiement^ 
which Jane and I were to witness. 

They looked up in surprise at our en- 
trance, and my dear, fell to arranging her 
pencils in a shy, happy way; but Sir 
Edward at once saw that the hour was 
come, and I must confess that he rose 
calmly enough to meet it. Flora first 
broke the silence, which was becoming 
rather awkward. 

"Very pretty! I must say, Agnes! 
This is flirting with a vengeance ! You 
cannot accuse me of jealousy, I'm sure; 
but really, you know, one must draw the 
line somewhere." 

Agnes started to her feet, shrinking 
back as from a tigress about to take a 
spring — her heart beating wildly against 
my arm, which partly sustained her. Flora 
gave Jane the cue by a meaning glance. 
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" Sir Edward," said Jane, in her open 
g-ood-natured way, ** will you excuse 
my suggesting that it is quite time your 
engagement should be made known ? " 

" And I am quite ready to acknowledge 
that you have passed through the ordeal 
extremely well, Edward," said FWa, 
drawing a little closer, and looking fondly 
up in his face. 

" It M time," he answered, " Mrs. Sefton 
— ^Miss Seward — will you congratulate 
me r " And he gently drew Agnes's 
trembling form to his side. His proud 
glance at her bowed head — his strong arm 
around her, as he stood erect before us, 
expressed more than a volume of words 
'would have done. 

In a whirl of astonishment, I sank into 
a seat, shedd^ig delicious tears. Jane 
gave a dry little laugh, tapping the back 
of the chair heV fingers rested on, a little 
angrily, nevertheless ; but Flora's amaze- 
ment it is impossible to depict. 

Very pale — her face distorted with rage 
and mortification — she turned to go out of 
the pavilion ; Jane prevented her. 

" Stay a moment. Flora ; hear me state 
that, in my opinion, you have been very 
hardly used in this affair." 

Flora stopped biting her handkerchief, 
and attempted a careless laugh. 

'* Say no more, dear Mrs. Sefton. I 
assure you that Agnes is quite welcome 
to her conquest, so far as I am concerned. 
I hope that Sir Edward will be constant 
to his second love." 

" But more must be said — for your sake 
Flora, I cannot let the affair rest as it is." 

" I think you had better take Miss 
Greville's advice, Mrs. Sefton," said Sir 
Edward quietly. 

"It is enough that I have your good 
will, dearest Mrs. Sefton — it is enough that 
you understand and do me justice," pleaded 
Plora. 

" It is not enough for me," persisted my 
dear blundering Jane, giving a little angry 
look in my direction. " You have been 
cruelly treated. Flora, while no girl could 
act more fairly than you have done in 
^ving Miss Med win the opportunity she 
said she could make so much of ; and al- 
though Sir Edward has not stood the test 
lie should acknowledge your generosity." 

"Make so much of," repeated Agnes, 
looking wonderingly from one to the 
other, " opportunity ? " 

Her lover's eyes met hers, and she 



became calm at once. How completely 
this kind of people trust each other. 
Whatever might be the mystery contained 
in Jane's words, Agnes was perfectly at 
rest, since he chose her to be so. 

At the sight of that look, Flora's cup 
overflowed, and she immediately walked 
out of the pavilion with as stately an air 
as she could assume. But I suppose that 
tragic dignity did not very well accord 
with her style of beauty, for she looked 
anything but queenly. 

I held out my hand to Sir Edward. 
" Will you excuse my late want of coup- 
tesy, for Agnes's sake ? " 

"I will thank you, for her sake, my 
dear Miss Seward," he replied, warmly 
shaking my hand. 

" The truth is, I heard Flora's proposal, 
and, from what followed, feared that 
you " 

" Ah, I guessed as much ! Your war- 
like bearing, and Agnes's wonder at it, 
showed me that something was known to 
you, and had you not cut short my at- 
tempts to make you my confidant, I could 
have spared you some anxiety. As it 
was, I could better appreciate your love 
for my Agnes than she herself could do, 
being unconscious of the plot against 
her." 

" What was I unconscious of, Edward ? 
What did Flora scheme, <md how am I 
implicated ? " asked Agnes. 

*' My darling, not now. By and by I 
shall gain courage to tell you about a time 
when I was blind and Miss Gbeville was 
good enough to cure me with a remedy of 
her own invention. At present, I feel so 
grateful to her for the cure that I cannot 
get up the proper amount of indignation 
at the means." 

" May I ask if you were cured slowly, 
or at once, Sir Edward ? " 

" At once, Miss Seward ! * Cured in an 
instant,' as the advertisements say." 

Jane was growing a little weary of all 
this ; but, seeing that she had been misled, 
she frankly apologized to Agnes, wishing 
her a happy future. Then, looking at her 
watch, she declared that she was due at 
B that very moment, and hurried off. 

The lovers would not accept my artfully 
framed excuse for joining Edith among the 
flowers — Sir Edward demonstrating at 
once how little restraint my presence was 
upon them — and we passed a delightful 
morning talking over their plans for the 
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future, utterly forgetting the existence of 
such a person as Flora Greville. 

I have never seen her since that morn- 
ing. She pleaded illness as an excuse for 
keeping her room the rest of the day, and 
quietly took her departure from Elm woods 
early the next, without going through the 
ceremony of bidding anybody but Jane 
good-bye. A few months after Agnes's 
marriage, we heard that she was about to 
become the wife of Earl of Merton, one 
of the oldest and richest of our peers, and 
of course, she considers the match a more 
eligible one than that she lost to gratify a 
pique. 

Mr. Railton was easily won to consent 
to his daughter's marriage with the brother- 
in-law of Sir Edward Sefton, and this 
was the bit of sunlight in the picture, 
Jane affirmed ; sincerely glad to be so 
easily rid of her charge. She has grown 
warmly attached to Lady Sefton ; but, to 
this day, knows very little of "my 
Agne»," often laughingly accusing her 
of out-manoeuvring us all, and terming 
her marriage a capital scheme, which has 
turned out well. In appreciating Jane's 
good qualities, Agnes has learned to bear 
these jests good humouredly — perhaps 
they are the only bits of shade in her 
sunny life. 



f obt's fitst €anftsim. 

R08T she blushes, as the tinted buds, 

Which breaking forth to light, divide the gates 

That 'till now held them pris'ners. 

0*er her neck. 

White as the snow that tips the Alpine mount, 

The rnby current spreads. Each longldrawn 

breath 
That comes and goes, betrays her passion's force. 
Her blue-veined bosom, 'neath th' transparent 

gauze 
Rising and falling, each convulsive heave, 
Betrays new beauties to her lover's eyes. 
Her golden hair 

Breathing forth fragrance to the evening breeze. 
Mingles with his, and with magnetic touch 
Thrills through his very soul. Those words of 

love, 



The first her ears e'er listen'd to. 

Have given her new being, and their lips 

Meeting in one long kiss complete the spell. 

The sunny light 

That beams upon him from her glorious eyes. 

Reflect the love that nestl'd in her heart. 

Makes her whole being jubilant. 

Henceforth for her, another world is open'd— 

A girl no more, she stands before her love 

The noblest of earth's goods, a loving woman. 

And he who now, entranced, bends o'er her form 

And with a lover's right toys with each tress. 

What more of happiness can fortune have 

In store for him ? The holiness of love 

Has spread a radiance o'er the universe. 

The sun's each ray appears more bright, more 

beautiful 
Than heretofore. The grass more green. 
The rippling of the stream more musical. 
And Nature's voice itself seems eloquent 
To celebrate his joy. Love on, love on ; 
But never more shall fortune grant to you. 
An hour so sweetly exquisite as this. 



" To the pure in heart all things are 
pure," — ^is not more true as an axiom in 
morals, than that to the self-constituted 
purist, all things else are impure. 



It is of course quite right that every 
little penny moral magazine should call 
down anathemas upon all people who have 
a great deal of money, whether they know 
how to use it rightly or not; but they 
neglect to point their moral with an 
obvious inference, that, if there are so 
many temptations to the mal-employment 
of such a great gift, the man who turns it 
to a good account is as much entitled to 
our respect, as he who applies well any 
other 1;^ent entrusted to his care. 
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Rettjrxino to the Kenmare Road, we 
walked as far as Newfoundland Bay, and 
then retraced onr steps to Mnckross, with 
a fine appetite for dinner, which we 
attempted to gratify on some fowls that 
were placed before us, with a lamentable 
scarcity of flesh. So unavailing were our 
efforts to find anything substantial on 
these birds, that we began to upbraid 

G who was carving, but he attributed 

the leanness of the fowls to their anxiety 
to view the scenery, and therefore 
neglecting to search for food. We were 
promised a supply of draught ale the first 
day we reached the hotel, but although 
the waiter assured us every time we dined 
that a barrel was on its way from Cork, 
it had not arrived when we left, and for 
aught we know to the contrary, it may be 
still en route. 

The next day we engaged a boat with a 
couple of men (two of the crew we had 
with us two days before) to row us to 
0'Sullivan*s cascade, Innisfallen, and Ross 
Island, three places of interest on the 
Lower Lake. We Had not gone very far 
before the boat ran aground near a small 
stream called the Flesk, and after a good 
deal of pushing without success, the two 
men carried us ashore on their backs. 
The firm manner in which one of our party 
held on, during this operation, to " Larry's" 
shoulders, seemed to afford the latter an 
endless fund of amusement for the rest of 
the day, and he occasionally left off rowing 
in order to give vent to his feelings at the 
very tight grip of the " masther," as he 
named his burthen. 

We passed close to some curious rocks, 
one of which has esLmed the name of the 
Elephant, the water having worn holes in 
the base of it, and a small cluster of half 
a dozen other rocks are known as the Hen 
and Chickens, and a short distance off it 
would be difficult to distinguish them from 
waterfowl. We landed at Ross Island (in 
reality it is a peninsula) part of which is 
laid out in gravel walks and kept in very 



good order, and ascended Ross Castle, from 
^e top of which is obtained an excellent 
view of the Lower Lake, and the mountains 
surrounding it, beginning with Mangerton 
in the south-east, easily distinguished 
owing to the peculiar cliff on the summit 
called the Devil's Punchbowl, Tore 
mountain, where some deer are pre- 
served, Macgillicuddy's Reeks, including 
Carrantual, the highest mountain in 
Ireland, Glena mountain, and Tomies 
mountain. 

The "Reeks" are said to derive their 
name from the fertile imagination of an 
Irishman, a servant, who accompanied his 
master on a visit to a friend's house in 
England. The servant in the English- 
man's house conducted Pat over the 
establishment, who, however, spoke in 
very disparaging terms of it, and told the 
English servant that the place was nothing 
to boast of, and could not be compared 
even with his master's ricks in Ireland. 
In due course, the English gentleman 
returned the visit, and his servant took 
an early opportunity to ask Pat to show 
him the ricks. The latter selected a wet 
and misty evening, and pointing out the 
hills we are speaking of, told his friend 
that those were the " Reeks." 

At Ross Island a copper mine was 
worked some time since, but the whole 
place now appears to be under water and 
the works abandoned. 

We quitted the island and rowed to 
Linisfallen, landing just in time to escape 
a heavy shower. This is another show 
place at Killarney of which a great deal 
has been written, but we did not think the 
appearance of it equal to what one would 
expect from the extravagant laudation in 
the guide-books, and saw nothing to 
distinguish it from many other islands at 
Killarney. 

0' Sullivan's cascade is on the side of 
the lake near Glena mountain, and is well 
worth a visit. A slippery path leads from 
the shore to the fall, of which two or three 
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good views can be obtained. Whilst we 
were there a boy handed ns what appeared 
to be a bunch of turf, bat tamed oat to 
be ferns, which he offered as for a shilling, 
bat as it bore a strong resemblance to the 
laxarioas vegetation in oar back garden at 
home, we declined his offer, as the only 
nse we coald make of it woald be to 
launch it at the head of the next beggar 
who pestered us. 

Leaving the cascade, we recrossed the 
lake to Muckross, Larry offering to show 
us a place next morning where we should 
kill a salmon, but we did not accept his 
offer. We must not leave him without 
paying a tribute to his ability in drinking 
neat whisky, he and his comrade imbibing 
nearly the whole of a bottle between them 
that day, and quite ready to repeat the 
dose. 

In the evening we took a stroll up to 
Killamey, where a man asked us confi- 
dentially, if we would like to accompany 
him and see *'the porcupines and the 
young aigles." He urged that the time 
was very propitious to make the expedition, 
but as it was nine o'clock and the rain fall- 
ing heavily, and the whereabouts of these 
interesting creatures a matter of some 
uncertainty, we told him that we much 
regretted we could not join him. 

We had heard during the day that a 
wedding was to be celebrated between a 
certain *' Mike Flanagan " and a cook, and 
a "ball" to be held in the evening, at 
which the ladies would smoke short 
pipes, but it afterwards turned out that 
this '* wedding " only exists in the fertile 
imaginations of the boatmen, who relate 
the story in order that the car drivers may 
have a chance of a fare, by conveying 
visitors to the ball, the whereabouts of 
which is not, of course, discovered. 

The following day we devoted to the 

ascent of Mangertou. G left us in 

the morning for Dublin, although we 
bulged him to make the ascent with us, 
but he had found out in some guide-book 
that the soil of the^se mountains was 
treacherous, and composed of about four 
inches of soft clay. Remembrances of a 
disastrous ascent of Ben Lomond some 
years before, when his boots were nearly 
annihilated, flitted before him — he fult 
that he had done enough to aecui>8 his 
place in the first rank of the Alpine Club, 
he would leave to others the risk of getting 
their Ceet wet, and after going to the door 



of the hotel in his slippers, and casting an 
earnest glance at Mangerton, he returned 
to the coffee-room. 

We endeavoured to go up without a 
guide, for it is as easy to find one's way to 
the top, as to go up Holbom-hill, but we 
were so pestei^ed oil our road that we were 
obliged to engage one, if only to protect 
us from the rest. During the ascent the 
pedestrian obtains a series of magnificent 
views of the Killamey Lakes, and of Lough 
Guitane, another lake, the shores of which 
are barren and uninteresting, in the 
neighbourhood of Mangerton. The top 
of the mountain strongly resembles a 
crater, enclosing a small lake of great 
depth, and surrounded except in one point 
by steep cliffs. The mountain is often 
shrouded in mist, and when such is the 
case the natives say the " old bachelor " 
is brewing his punch. We were told that 
some years ago an attempt was made to 
sound the lake, ropes being taken up '' long 
enough to reach firom there to Cork,** but 
without success, and some fish which were 
thrown in were found dead soon after- 
wards, owing to the coldness of the water. 
A small stream runs from the lake and 
forms the Tore waterfall. 

From the top of the mountain we could 
see Bantry, Kenmare, and Dingle bays, as 
well as a wide expanse of country in the 
direction of Tipperary. Where we were, 
and over most of the landscape, the sun 
was shining brightly, but in half-a- 
dozen different places we could see that 
rain was falling. We walked round the 
cliff overlooking the Punchbowl and 
passed over a ridge between it and a 
valley called Stoompa. From where we 
stood the descent was almost perpendicular 
for some hundreds of feet, at the bottom 
of which was a small lake, the scene 
being one of extraordinary wildness. We 
descended Mangerton by the same path as 
we came up, and reached Muckross be- 
tween three and four o'clock. 

During our stay in Muckross we had 
heard a good deal about the salmon in the 
lakes, but however plentiful they might 
have been in their native element, they 
were scarce enough at the hotel, and we 
decided the next day to make an attempt 
at angling. We secured the services of 
an old fisherman, who told us he had 
fished for many years with " Counsellor " 
somebody, and that under his guidance we 
should ** kill a salmon,*' and having pio- 
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vided ourselves with fishing tackle and 
a liberal supply of bottled ale (the old 
man was very solicitous that that should 
not be omitted) we set out for Glena Bay. 
For my own part, I did not take a very 
sanguine view of the scheme, and sat in 
the stem smoking, and my anticipations 
i?vere somewhat verified, for up to one 
o'clock we had only caught a trout nearly 
four inches in length. We then landed at 
Hoss Island for lunch, and it appeared 
that this was also the time the fish 
devoted to feeding, the old fisherman 
assuring us that nothing more could be 
done till^two o'clock on that account. After 
that time the epori was reconunenced, but 
*' 'twas not for mortals to command suc- 
cess," and no further captures were made, 
and at last, feeling rather bored with the 
old fellow's reiterations that "we would 
kill a salmon," we told him to scull us 
home again. We wanted him to land us 
at the nearest point, but it appears the 
lakes are surrounded by the grounds of 
Lord Castlerosse, and Mr. Herbert, and 
there are only two or three places where 
the public are allowed to land. 

Our last day at Muckross was devoted 
to a pedestrian excursion as far as the 
Mulgrave Police Barrack on the Kenmare 
Koad, and, except for the disadvantage of 
having to walk back by the same route, 
the walk was well worth the trouble. We 
went through the Muckross demesne, 
along the causeway between the middle 
and lower lakes, across Brickeen Bridge 
to Old Weir Bridge. 

Some boatmen going up offered to take 
us to the Tunnel Rock, about two miles, 
for a couple of shillings, and seemed very 
dissatisfied when we only paid them the 
amount they asked. We then walked 
along the road to the barrack, a small one- 
storey building, with iron bars over the 
windows, and loopholes in the walls, and 
these defensive measures are by no means 
unnecessary when the " finest peasantry 
in Europe " try to take the law in their 
own hands. A fine-looking fellow opened 
the door to us, but there was nothing 
eatable in the place, and he could only 
offer us a glass of water. The furniture 
consisted of a wooden table and some 
chairs, and against one of the walls was a 
stand containing balf-a-dozen well polished 
rifles, and sword bayonets, and cartouche 
boxes. 

The view from the barrack looking 






towards the lower lake is considered one 
of the finest in the whole district, and it 
is from this point that the best general 
view can be obtained of the three lakes. 

Across the valley is the gap of Dunloe, 
and to the left, the gloomy valley of 
Coom-a-Dhuv. We went on a mile past 
• the barrack to an inn, the only one 
between Muckross and Kenmare, nearly 
twenty miles, and made another effort to 
get something to eat. 

When we arrived, although the middle 
of the day, the place was unopened, but 
after some little delay the shutters were 
taken down and we went inside. There 
was no bread, or meat, or cheese, but the 
landlady produced some biscuits and in- 
different porter, and with this we had to 
content ourselves until we reached home. 
By continuing along the road, the tourist 
reaches Kenmare, and so through Glen- 
gariff to Cork. We understood that 
this route was the best in point of scenery, 
but as it occupied two days, we were 
obliged to take the train. There is a 
small lake outside the inn, the hills round 
which looked barren and gloomy. After 
passing the police barrack on our return, 
we descended the valley and cut off a 
comer of the road, and crossed a small 
stream and waterfall. 

By this time we had seen as much as we 
wanted of the lakes, and the next day we 
took the train for Cork. There were 
several emigrants at the station, most of 
them young men, who seemed in high 
spirits, and many of their friends had 
come to wish them good bye. On reaching 
Cork we were accosted by a man who 
asked us if we wished to emigrate, but as 
our idea of emigration only extended to a 
return to England, we did not have much 
conversation with him. In the afternoon 
we went down to Queenstown, where 
everyone was awaiting the arrival of the 
Etna with MuUer on board, but the steamer 
did not arrive until the next day. 

We returned to Cork, and in the 
evening paid a visit to the theatre, where 
a band of Christy's Minstrels displayed 
their talents to an appreciative audience, 
the gallery portion beguiling the time by 
smoking most of the evening. Next 
morning we went down to Blackrock be- 
fore breakfast for a salt water bathe, the 
charge for a return ticket by rail, and a 
bath, being very small, and afterwards 
walked to Blarney, about five miles from 
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Cork, much against the wish of our land- 
lord, who assui*ed us nobody ever went 
there except on a car. Of course we 
visited the Castle and the Blarney Stoile, 
a id afterwards went over a hydropathic 
establishment about a mile further. 

The country round Blarney is pretty, 
but not more so than an ordinary English 
landscape, and we do not think we shall 
be tempted to make a second visit. We 
returned to Cork along the banks of the 
Lee. 

As for Cork itself, there is not much 
more to say of it than of Dublin. St. Patrick 
Street is the finest throughfare and con- 
tains some large shops, but we saw nothing 
of special interest in the place, and the 
buildings are neither better nor worse than 
those one would expect to find in an 
ordinary English town. 

From Cork we took the train for 
Youghal the next morning, intending to 
proceed thence by car to Waterford, and 
then by steamer to Milford, but on reach- 
ing Youghal, we found that we should not 
reach Waterford till three hours after the 
steamer left. This was very annoying, as 
time of course, was valuable, and we had 
no wish to spend a couple of days in a 
small Irish town, and in no amiable mood 
we took our seats on the mail car. Leaving 
Youghal, the road crosses the river Black- 
water near its mouth, by a bridge built of 
wood, 1800 feet in length We stopped 
at Dungar Von about two o'clock, and here 
we ascertained that there was another 
steamer from Waterford at five. No one 
ofiEered to take us to Waterford in time to 
catch the boat, the mail car arriving there 
at six, but one man offered to drive us to 
Kilmackthomas, a distance of thirteen 
miles, where we should perhaps find 
another car. We decided to make the 
attempt, and started off as soon as we could. 
The roads were hilly, and heavy with rain, 
but we went ofE at a good pace, and where- 
ever the road was steep, we jumped off 
and ran alongside. We reached Kilmack- 
thomas about twenty minutes to four, and 
without wasting much time, went off 
again with a fresh horse and car to Water- 
ford, a distance of fifteen miles and an 
hour and a quarter to do it in. Fortunately 
there are no turnpikes in Ireland, and we 
eagerly watched the milestones as we tore 
along the road, sometimes accomplishing 
a mile a little under five minutes, and 
then if we had to ascend a hill, losing a 



little. At five o'clock we passed the first 
mile-stone from Waterford, and now 
thought ourselves safe, as it is not often 
steamers leave within five minutes of the 
time fixed, but on turning the comer 
leading to the quay, we caught sight of 
the steamer just casting off, and she 
would have been gone had we been two 
minutes later. However, we scrambled on 
board just in time, about thirty ragged 
fellows demanding something each for 
carrying a portmanteau five yards, but the 
steamer moving off put an end to their 
" great expectations.*' 

Our joy on finding ourselves on board 
was damped by the following disaster. 
One of us had brought a hat as far as 
Dublin, but seeing how dissimilar it was 
from the ordinary head covering worn in 
Ireland, had sent it by rail to Waterford 
to await our return. Of course we had 
no time to enquire for it when we left, 
and the hat, after accumulating upon 
itself an amount of charges for its carriage 
about double its value, at last found its 
way to England. 

We had a smooth passage across, and a 
bright moonlight night, so bright that we 
could read a newspaper on deck at mid- 
night, and in spite of the concert of the 
Irish band, about fifty pigs on the fore 
deck, we turned in and slept soundly, find- 
ing ourselves next morning off Ilf racombe. 
The tide was too low for us to reach Bristol 
till six o'clock, so we landed at Clevedon 
from the steamer's boat, and reached 
London the same evening, after as pleasant 
a fortnight as any we can remember, in 
spite of the very liberal allowance of rain 
that we received during the time. 



Undoubtedly the worst form of intoler- 
ance is that existing between individuals 
who differ only in a slight degree, and on 
matters of minor importance, where there 
is a wide diversity of principle, it is 
as Dr. Arnold well says " no longer an 
easy thing 7wt to be bigoted." 
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Chapter I. 

" What beautiful eyes ! " 
'* Tes, and such a fine forehead, and 
glossy, clustering, curly hair; but don't 
you think the mouth, and nose rather too 
large ? " 

" Well, a little perhaps — ^but still he is 
very handsome — ^he is a dear, sweet pet. 
What do you say, Kate ? " 

I was sitting by the library fire very 
busy doing nothing, when these sentences 
were wafted to my ears ; whilst a flutter 
of feminine garments announced that the 
speakers had paused by the French windows 
which were standing open. Approaching 
on tiptoe, I saw that Kate, (who was 
standing with her back towards me), held 
a carte de visite in her hand; peering 
over her shoulder I ascertained that it 
was, as I conjectured, our new curate who 
was being so favourably discussed. 

" What do you think, Kate P**^ reiterated 
the first speaker. 

** Oh, I like his appearance very well, 
but I think Mr. Marston far handsomer ; " 
replied Kate. (Mr. Marston was the senior 
curate). " But Mr. Marston is married," 
cried a duet of reproachful voices. 

" I am not ignorant of the fact, as I 
have the pleasure of being acquainted with 
his wife ; but I cannot imagine how her 
existence can detract from Mr. Marston's 
personal appearance," was Kate*s quiet 
and unanswerable rejoinder. Her com- 
panions exchanged significant glances and 
passed on. Kate turned to enter the 
house, and confronted me. 

"Oh, Mr. Thornton, have you been 
listening to our nonsense ? " she asked, 
starting. 

" I have, and in behalf of the Benedicts 
in general, allow me to thank you for 
your share in the conversation. I am 
sure " 

I broke down suddenly and muttered 
something about its being very cold ; for 
I fancied I saw a quizzical expression 



lurking in Kate's eyes, and if there is any- 
thing I dread and dislike, it is to be put 
down by strong-minded damsels. 

"Oh, but Mr. Marston is married." 
Now perpetually those words recurred to 
my mind; they seemed to furnish a 
direct answer to a question which 1 had 
lately propounded to myself, namely : 

" How is it, that I, who but two years 
ago enjoyed a reputation which Adonis, or 
Don Juan might equally have envied, have 
now sunk into the insignificance of any, 
and every ordinary lord of the creation. 
That is, have no reputation at all, either 
good, bad, or indiflPerent. Now, by bring- 
ing Mr. Marston's case to bear upon my 
own, without taxing my reasoning facul- 
ties to any great extent I came to the 
conclusion that it was my assumption of 
matrimonial orders which had lowered me 
so considerably in the estimation of my 
fair acquaintances. 

Well, " every dog must have his day," 
and I have had my share of adulation and 
admiration! Ahem! The brief account 
which I purpose giving of the halcyon 
days to which I refer will probably con- 
tain a few hints which may not perhaps 
prove unacceptable to my bachelor patrons, 
to whom (by their permission) I purpose 
dedicating this narration. 

Dared I venture to ofPer any advice to 
my maiden readers 1 should indeed be 
proud, but I feel assured that on this 
subject, at least, it would be altogether a 
work of supererogation to attempt to en- 
lighten them. 

" I used to think that my success in 
TafEaires de coeur, was owing to my 
unexceptionable moustache, of which I 
was proportionately vain ; but, now that 
I am older and in some things, wiser, I 
have learnt to attribute it to the uncommon 
amount of assurance which I possessed : 
exemption from this quality will always 
condemn a man in the opinion of the fair 
sex, who, as a rule, appreciate boldness, 
almost impudence, in a lover ; better than 
any amount of shy devotion. 
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This is more especially the case, when 
the lady is of a timid retiring disposition ; 
then she will invariably admire a nature 
directly antagonistic to her own. But 
should she be of a more animated and 
ardent temperament she will not prefer a 
suitor whose modesty of demeanour might 
appear to reflect upon her own. I hope 
I shall not be understood to advocate 
any abatement of that perfect respect, 
which prerogative no right-minded woman 
would be willing fco waive. But this re- 
spect should not be permitted to degenerate 
into the one with which many young men, 
when thrown into female society, are so 
strongly imbued, that no reasonable 
amount of encouragement has any effect 
in subduing. 

The first object, not of my affections, 
but of whose affections I was the object, 
was a little maid, whose duties were to 
wait on my sisters, and as the phrase goes, 
" make herself generally useful," in which 
respect she always acquitted herself as 
far as I was concerned. On cold winter 
mornings, while my sisters shivered in 
their dressing gowns waiting for hot 
water, I luxuriated in a superabundant 
supply of that comforting liquid. Again, 
whfle my mother or cook frantically 
ransacked the house for string to tie up 
parcels, or tie down pickles, I was pro- 
vided with any amount of the same for 
my kites and radish beds. 

My mother being very nervous about 
fire, strictly prohibited any of the house- 
hold burning candles after getting into 
bed. In order to ascertain whether this 
rule was observed we each had a particular 
candlestick which underwent Mateifa- 
milias' scrutiny every morning. Now, 
although I frequently transgressed this 
command, by some mysterious agency my 
candle always lasted longer than anyone's 
else, an anomaly which my sister Grace 
at last accounted for. Having left the 
breakfast table to fetch a pocket handker- 
chief one morning, on entering her room 
she discovered Sally in ^e act of 
surreptitiously removing the candle from 
her (Grace's) candlestick into mine. 

My sisters though usually easy and 
goodnatured, had incurred so many 
reprimands for burning lights at unlawful 
hours, even when (they declared) they 
had undressed in the dark; that they 
were almost unduly severe upon poor Sally, 
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so after a great deal of scolding and 
crying she was dismissed. 

I knew the young ladies next door took 
to displaying their bronze slippers and 
fair tresses in the garden at all hours of 
the day, occasionally casting shy admiring 
glances over my bedroom window blind. 
One of these wore a scarlet petticoat, and 
gold bells in her ears, which were 
constantly kept tinkling (the bells, not 
the ears,) by a pretty coquettish way she 
had of tossing her head. Whether it 
was the too frequent repetition of this 
action which caused her ears to inflame, 
I cannot say, but I firmly believe that if 
she had given up wearing those earrings, 
I should have inevitably fallen in love 
with her. 

As I " grew in stature " I bedame so 
au fait in les affaires d^ amour that; I looked 
upon every unmarried and disengaged 
lady to whom I was introduced as a 
candidate for my heart and hand, for I 
rarely attended a party, lecture, or concert, 
without adding to the list of my conquests. 

But the principal scene of my triumphs 
(I am ashamed to confess it) was church, 
where I established, what I denominated, 
a system of intermittent flirtation with 
every fair worshipper who sat within my 
pew. Of course there were exceptional 
cases, for it was not every damsel who 
would succumb even to my fascinations, 
but these I set down in my mind as 
insensible icebergs. 

Amongst the number so flatteringly 
designated, was a ^liss Newton, who sat 
in the opposite gallery ; she was not at 
all the style of girl that I then admired, 
being rather tall and fair. (Lamp-posty 
was the elegant adjective I ascribed to 
her.) Her face with its regular and 
beautifully formed features, joined to the 
extremely pallid complexion, and the 
almost constantly cast down eyes, re- 
minded one of a statue. 

As I said before. Miss Newton was not 
to my taste, and it is very probable that I 
should not have bestowed a second thought 
upon her ; but one morning during the long 
prosy sermon, I occupied my thoughts by 
drawing an imaginary picture of my heau 
ideal of a woman, whom I endowed with 
features and figure selected from various 
sources. " A nose like Miss Seymour ! " 
" rosebud lips like Miss Carston," etc. ; 
I had completed my fancy sketch to my 
entire satisfaction, with the exception of 
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the eyes, the colour for which I could not 
determine, being undecided between 
hazel, and blue. 

My gaze wandered round the church, 
and finally settled on Miss Newton, whose 
optical organs were, as usual, darkly 
veiled beneath her long lashes. Now I 
have found that by fixing my eyes 
steadily, and unflinchingly, upon any 
person whose notice I have wished to 
attract, a sort of magnetic influence is 
excited, which invariably has the efiEect of 
drawing their eyes to mine. So I tried 
magnetism on Miss Newton until my eyes 
fairly ached, and I pronounced her 
incorrigible. 

I was on the point of despairing, when 
a pair of lustrous blue orbs flashed across 
my face. For an instant my usual confi- 
dence appeared to have deserted me, and 
I felt slightly uncomfortable, but recover- 
ing, I responded with one of my most 
killing glances; Miss Newton's white 
eyelids suddenly drooped, and I fancied 
that her cheeks became less pale. 

I congratulated myself on having con- 
quered, but my success was very doubtful, 
for my fair adversary did not look up 
again ; and though I walked by her side 
in going out of church, she appeared 
wholly engrossed in securing the fastening 
of her glove, and even when I trod on her 
dress and apologized in my most seductive 
tones, she took no notice, beyond a slight, 
and rather stately inclination of the head. 

I went home in anything but an 
amiable temper, privately assuring myself 
that of all the odious, disagreeable girls, 
Miss Newton was the worst, which con- 
solatory unction I used after every concert 
and lecture which I attended in the 
neighbourhood, (only to please my sisters,) 
at none of which did I encounter the 
young lady whom I designated so com- 
pleraentarily. 

About a month later, at the conclusion 
of the service, we had the pleasure of 
finding the rain pouring in torrents, a 
catastrophe for which many, myself and 
Miss Newton among the number, were 
totally unprovided. But thanks to my 
mother, (the dear thoughtful creature) 
the brougham was waiting at the door. 
With many expressions of thankfulness, 
my sisters ensconced themselves therein, 
I declining to accompany them under the 
plea of my unwillingness to crush their 
dresses ; which newly acquired solicitude 



on behalf of their drapery created some 
surprise. 

Turning round, I discovered Miss 
Newton standing on the steps, and ap- 
parently meditating some desperate 
resolve. 

" Pardon me," I ventured, somewhat 
hesitatingly, "but you will not surely 
think of going out in all this rain." 

" Do you think that there is any likeli- 
hood of its leaving off ?" she enquired, in 
the softest and demurest of voices. 

I CO aid not say that I thought there 
was, but I expressed my regret that I had 
no umbrella to offer her, but was myself 
at her disposal, if she would allow me to 
procure a cab. 

She thanked me, " but would not think 
of sending me into the rain." Of course I 
availed myself of this tacit permission, 
and dashed off, regardless of consequences, 
and my new hat; and thought myself 
amply rewarded by the sweet smile which 
accompanied her expressions of obligation, 
and fear that I should take cold. 

I went home wondering whether she 
would be at church in the evening. After 
an amount of consideration equal to, if 
not exceeding, that which the late 
Chancellor of the Exchequer bestowed 
upon the Reform Bill, I settled that if 
it were fine, she certainly would, but that 
if it were wet she would not, unless the 
anxiety which I felt certain she must 
entertain to see me again, prevented her 
remaining at home. 

But when does any person (particularly 
a woman,) ever say or do anything that 
we mentally prearrange. Notwithstanding 
the propitious state of the weather, Miss 
Newton did not make her appearance 
that evening, nor on several succeeding 
Sundays. I decided that she was either 
ill or had gone on a visit, but in this, as 
in everything else connected with her, I 
was in fault, for in answer to my enquiries 
I learnt that Mr. Newton (who was a 
solicitor) had bought a villa at Twicken- 
ham, whither he and his family had gone 
to reside. 



Chaptbb II. 

Before proceeding further I must inform 
the reader that I resided in a very un- 
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fashionable locality situated between 
Clapham and Lambeth. My father had 
a very extensive medical practice, and I 
was studying with the view of succeeding 
to the same. At the time of which I am 
writing I was a pupil at the Middlesex 
Hospi^. After Miss Newton left, the 
neighbourhood seemed at once to become 
rather dull, and my great friend, and 
fellow student, Charles Uoskins, had little 
difficulty in persuading me that I should 
find it much more pleasant to live in town 
than to go backwards and forwards every 
day, as I was doing. 

I suggested this plan to my mother, 
but she was so averse to it that I did not 
then press for her consent. 

One evening Charles introduced me to 
his sister Maria, a pretty, lively girl, and 
**«) fond of dancing," as she told me. 
The next day Charles informed me in 
confidence, that his sister liked me 
amazingly, and wished I would go and 
stay with them ; and Mrs. Hoskins was 
quite willing to make arrangements for 
my accommodation. 

By dint of representations of the extra 
amount of study, and attendance at the 
Hospital, ensured by my proximity to it, 
my father was won to espouse my cause ; 
my mother only yielding through fear of 
bronchitis, astluna, consumption, and 
other maladies inevitably incurred by 
journeying daily from Lambeth t« the 
West-end during the winter months. So 
I took up my quarters (and very com- 
fortable they were) at Bemer-street. 
Mrs. Hoskin treated me like a son ; and 
Maria and I were on excellent terms. 
She had an engagement as daily governess 
at a large jeweller's in Oxford Street. 

" I abominate teaching" she candidly 
admitted, '* but mamma could not supply 
me with money to dress as I like." In 
the evenings we went to balls, concerts, 
theatres, or played whist at home. Maria 
was always my partner, and she cheated 
most charmingly. 

The tables and chairs were cleared out 
of the way, and we wound up with a dance, 
generally a waltz; I never saw anyone 
execute this dance so gracefully as Maria ; 
another of her accomplishments wa« 
needlework ; aewing on buttons, and that 
sort of thing. A-ltogether she was a very 
nice girl, and I liked her very much. 

Now we all know how much, or rather, 
how little that ambiguous phrase implies, 



when it refers to one who might be 
imagined an eligible parti. Were I 
anxious to ascertain indirectly a maiden's 
feelings towards me, I would rather hear 
that she expressed inveterate hatred 
towards me, than that she *' liked me 
very much ; " for people will never con- 
fess to entertaining that amount of 
liking towards a person whom they regard 
with a warmer feeling 

It will be inferred from these remarks 
that my intentions towards Maria were 
not matrimonially inclined, therefore the 
announcement that I was shortly after 
engaged to her, may create some sur- 
prise ; but let me assure all, so inspired, 
that their astonishment cannot surpass 
mine. 

This is how it came about. Returning 
home one evening, (I can't tell the exact 
date, but I know it was in February, 
I860,) I found Maria in a most romantic 
position, her elbows on her knees, and 
her feet on the drawing-room fender. 
Starting up, she exclaimed — 
*' Oh, I am so glad you have come ; 
Charles looked in about half an hour ago, 
and left word he was going to Netting 
Hill, and mamma is gone to bed with 
a bad headache. Tea is quite ready — 
are you? 

During the meal I was descanting on 
the peculiarities of an\ entertainment I 
had witnessed the night before. " Will 
you go, Maria ? " I asked. 

She did not answer, so I repeated the 
question. 

'* Yes, I will go to-night — no, I mean 
next week — I really don't care to see it — 
I am so cold." And she pushed her chair 
from the table. 

" Sit here, I said, drawing an easy-chair, 
and foot-stool to the fire — ^I want to talk 
to you. Do you feel any draught ? " 

'* No, thank you. What is it you have 
to say to me ? " 

" Why, I want to give your mother a 
little present on her birthday. Charles 
was talking of a shawl, so I thought a 
nice brooch to wear with it. What do 
you say ? Is there anything she would 
like better ? Why don't you speak, Maria ? 
have I ofPended you r " 

" I don't know anything about it ; why 
do you tease me ? " and she rose and 
walked towards the door — I sat lost in 
amazement, which her next question did 
not tend to dissipat e 
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*' Do you know that this is Leap Year ?" 
turning back. 

' Yes, do you intend availing yourself 
of the privilege ? " 

" I want to do so but I can't, for my 
life's sake, think what I ought to say ; 
something about an incaculable amount of 
affection, and being a dutiful wife, 1 
suppose " 

" Who is the enviable mortal for whom 
you design such an honour ?" 

" Can't you guess ? " 

** Perhaps my answer would be too ego- 
tistical to please you." 

** I shall not condemn that quality, even 
if I notice it." 

" Maria, are you in earnest ? " I de- 
manded, putting my arm round her waist, 
and drawing her towards me. 

'*0f course I am," she whispered 
through her clasped fingers. 

So I kissed, and accepted her. 

The next day I took her home for my 
family's inspection, and approbation. I 
fancy she was treated more liberally to 
the first than the last. My mother's ap- 
proval was somewhat qualified. 

" I have no objection, Edward, if you 
are fond of her." 

" I like her," said my sister Nelly, " but 
she is not the kind of girl I expected you 
would choose." 

One evening, after we had been engaged 
about six months, I took Maria to hear 
the new opera ; she appeared nervous and 
pre-occupied, and did not seem to be 
dressed with her usual care. On our 
way home I teased her about her inatten- 
tion to the music, asking whether it was 
caused by indisposition, or bad temper. 

She suddenly caught fire, found fault 
with things in general, and me in par- 
ticular. 

I said she was unreasonable, &o., and 
we were on the very verge of a quarrel, 
when we reached Bemer-street. Handing 
her into the house, I stood on the steps 
some minutes settling with the cabman. 
I had hardly closed the hall door, when 
Maria rushed back into the hall, and 
threw herself into my arms, beseeching 
my protection. 

" What is the matter, dear ? " trying to 
draw her towards the drawing-room. 

" Not there, Edward, not there, any- 
where else. Don't— don't give me up." 

"Don't make a further scene," said 
Charles, sternly dragging her away from 



me, and into the room. Overcome with 
astonishment, I followed. 

Charles released his hold of Maria, and 
her mother flew to her side. On the 
hearthrug stood a tall, severe-looking 
man, and close to the door, a policeman. 

" It is not true— I didn't take it — I'm 
sure I didn't," sobbed Maria. 

" It is useless to deny it. Miss Hoskins," 
said the stranger, "I myself saw yon 
turn over the case, though I did not sns- 
pect anything until the bracelet was 
missed. I am convinced that it is now 
in your possession, if you ohoose to return 
it at once, the matter shall drop, if not, I 
shall prosecute you for the theft. 

Poor Maria cast a wild imploring look 
round the room, then meeting my gaze, 
she flaished out — 

" I meant to bring it back to-morrow, 
it is in my desk." 

Charles rushed upstairs and returned 
with a little rosewood casket, which he 
burst open, and scattered the contents on 
on the floor ; turning them over with his 
foot till be came to the article in question, 
a richly enamelled gold bracelet, which 
he threw on the table. 

" You will not press the charge," trem- 
blingly asked Mrs. Hoskins, looking up 
from her daughter. 

" You heard what I said. Madam ; I 
will inquire whether any wages are due 
to Miss Hoskins, if so they will be sent ; 
on no account shall she enter my house 
again." He stalked out of the house, 
followed by the constable, and we carried 
Maria laughing and shrieking hysterically 
to her room. Then I went to mine, where, 
throwing myself on the bed, I abandoned 
myself to anything but pleasant medita- 
tions. I had always known that Maria 
was fond of dress and rather giddy ; but 
of course, never imagined that she would 
have acted dishonestly, or dishonourably, 
even though I still believed that she had 
given way to temptation on the impulse of 
the moment. Even this lenient view of the 
case exhibited such lack of principle that 
I felt that I could never again respect her 
sufficiently to make her my wife. 

But if Maria did pot, (^ her own 
accord, disannul the oigagement, what 
was I to do ? I could not act unkindly 
towards one who, whatever her faults, I 
knew loved me with all the warmth of 
her nature ; and so I worried and tossed 
myself to sleep. 
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When I went down in the morning I 
found Charles waiting breakfast for me ; 
to relieve the embarrassment of the tete-a- 
t te, we each took refuge in the newspaper. 

" Tell Mrs. Hoskins I shall not be back 
to dinner," I laid to the servant who 
opened the hall door to let me out. I did 
not return till night, and therefore did 
not see Maria, but her mother who came 
forward to greet me, handed me a small 
packet. It contained a few little presents 
I had given Maria, and the only letter I 
had ever addressed to her ; on the enve- 
lope was written, " Farewell, dear Ed- 
ward ; think sometimes of poor Maria." 

•' I have sent her into the country," ex- 
plained Mrs. Hoskins. At the end of ihe 
week I left Bemers-street, and returned 
to the paternal roof. 

For two or three weeks I was quite 
steady and serious. Then I began to take 
an interest in my sister NelJy's little 
flaxen-haired friend, Fanny Cooper, who 
spent on an average three days a week at 
our house, and on me, of course, devolved 
the pleasing duty of escorting her home. 
She was a sly, simple little creature, never 
opening her mouth, except to accord an 
answer to my profoundly shallow en- 
quiries. 



AN ANCIENT FENIAN POEM. 

By Bodebick O'Connor O'Donovah 
Magillacuddt 

Although it is commonly believed 
that the term Fenian is a new title 
applied, and solely applicable to, the 
disaffected population of the Emerald 
Isle and their American sympathisers, 
yet such is by no means the case. The 
name is an old one, originating in the 
earlier period of Ireland's history, 
and centuries before the Norman con- 
quest of England. 

Strange as it may now seem from 
the applied, or misapplied, use of the 
term, yet Fenians flud Fenianism 
existed long before Ireland became 
an appendage to the English crown. 



Those of my readers who wish to study 
the history of Fenianism, have con- 
sequently to go back a little farther 
than the records of Head Centre 
Stephens, O'Mahony, and O'Leary, 
they will probably have to consult the 
Mutmy Act and Articles of War govern- 
ing the ancient defenders of the Irish 
coasts, otherwise Finn's men, or Fenia. 

But whereas the act passed in the 
year of grace 1866 for that portion of 
the world called. Great Britain and 
Ireland, is by no means an interesting 
volume- to the peaceably disposed 
subjects of Her Majesty, I conclude 
that but a small portion of my readers 
will be disposed to consult and study 
the Irish Code, which my friend and 
kinsman Patrick O'Connor of the State 
Paper office, assures me has been the 
foundation of the annual manuals now 
issued for the better regulation and 
government of Her Majesty's forces. 

Having occasion to consult with the 
aid of my official friend, (of the State 
papers) some of the earlier volumes of 
the Fenian Acts, printed at a time 
when printing was unknown on the 
continent of Europe. I happened to 
bring to light the fragments of a poem, 
hitherto unpublished or noticed, nay, 
not even mentioned by annalists of 
th e period. Considering myself super- 
latively favoured in being thus the 
humble instrument of presenting such 
a valuable addition to our ancient 
poetic literature, I make a few extracts, 
as follows : — 

'Twas nighte, a darke and drearie nighte, 
Ye raine it patteryd on ye glasse ; 
On suche 'tis sayed, ye elres delyghte 
In drearie revels, longe to passe. 
Ye moone had sunk beneythe ye hille. 
No watche dogge barkyd, all was stille — 

Part of the poem here becomes 
illegible, but it would appear intended 
to commemorate the doughty achieve- 
ments of some chieftain, employed in 
putting down certain insurrectionary 
movements amongst the men of Finn, 
and having occasion to leave his castle 
in charge of a few retainers to guard 
his wife and daughter, it proceeds to 
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narrate the heroic conduct of those 
ladies at a time when it was thought 
their castle was besieged : 

•* A lighte, a solytarie lighte, 
Shone from my ladye's casement hyghte. 
Her Lorde, ye warre had gone to figh' e, 
-A nd stoute mantayne old Ireland's ryghte. 
On secryte myssion trusted, he 
Selectyd was, to enquire and see. 
Ye Fenyan Chiefs in theyr strong-holde, 
Observaynte, all theyr plans t'unfolde. 
Departyd, en his mission bente, 
Wythout a feare ye warryor werte ; 
Attended nott, but stronge relyinge. 
On his goode cawse, alle foes defyeing. 
Absente, ye Comtesse mourned her Lorde, 
Withdrew her vassals in ye corde. 
Ye bounde of her Ancestral Courte, 
Defended by a goodlie forte ; 
But though retayners many, placyed 
To garde ye Castle, stronglie facyed, 
Uneasie felt, ye Chieftayne*s wife 
*Midst alle ye dinne of warlyke stryfe — 

Midnighte hade tolled, alle lighte were 

dimme 
Save hers, she sleeping, thought of himme; 
That fayte mite bringe himme backe that 

nighte, 
To guide his waye, she trimmed her lighte. 
Disturbed bye dreames, of daily feares 
She slepte unsounde, with listenying eares, 
Eager to catche ye slightest sounde, 
E'en ye fryendlie tramp of ye centinel's 

rounde. 
Ye ffath crying storme broke fierce and loude, 
And mannie a manlie heart it cowed ; 
Ye forked lightninKe awfulle played, 
And mannie a sturdie heart dismayed. 

But, ** harke ! whate sounde is thatlheareP" 
Ye Comtesse cries, with gathering feare, 
•* Betrayed !— ye Fenyans," — ** Ah, not so," 
Ladie Marie cried, ** Mother 1*11 goe 
And rouze ye guarde, 'wake up ! to arms ! 
Who fears the Fenyans, or their alarms P 
A chieftayne's dauchter bolde and brave, 
I dred them nott — ye forte, I'll save." 
Thynking of Joan, ye Orleans maide. 
Who though a basshfulle maide, arrayde 
Hersel wiSi knyghtlie sworde, and speare, 
And hearaldes blazon, warrelike geare.'* 
But whylst to arms went Ladie Marie, 
Ye Comtesse of her dauchter charie, 
Cryed *' fyrre ! thieves! ! " and rang ye belle. 
And pooUed it stronge, and pooUed it welle. 
Meanwhyle ye Ladie Marie tossed 
Bandeboxes o'er onne himdred. — ** Loste !" 
She cryed, "we are ; no sworde, no speare !" 
Ye Comtesse cryed, — ** Ohmye— ohdeare 1" 
My Lorde he tooke them to ye fyghte, 
So now we're in a prettie plyghte." 
But naughtecouldedampeye arduous maide 
Invfloweing white and helme arrayed. 



A casque that fitted welle ye heade, 

No ostriche plume, but ioyned insteade, 

A tuckered border, frylled and starched. 

Ye chieftayne's dauchter, on she marched. 

Fierce was her eye, and martial trod, 

In visyon o'er ye battle sodde — 

*• No sworde ! ah me," she cryed, " I spie 

A warrlyke engine lying bye. 

Its forme was upryght, but ye ende 

Was cased in steel, and brasse, — 'twould 

bende 
Before 'twould breake, a myghtie weaponne 
Oft used by folkes to helpe them steppe onne. 
Grasped tyrmlie in her little hande. 
She gained ye doore, another slammed — 
With steadie tread, advanced ye foe. 
Ye Comtesse cryed, •* My childe don't goe!" 
She oped ve doore, popped out her heade, 
And cry ea, ** Who comes P I'll stryke himme 

deade. 
If he advance, but one foote more ! " 
Ye passayge gayned, the shut ye doore. 
And bravelie there resolved to die, 
Unmyndfulle of her mother's crie— 
Affryghted like a crayven curr, 
Affrvghted at ye syghte of herr. 
Ye foe fell back, then on his flanke, 
She turned, and joyned ye hindmoste ranke. 
Swift sped her myghtie weaponne crushed 
On ye retreatinge roe, and hushed. 
The sounde of their advancying steedes. 
Bouted ! ye foe from danger speede 



What makes this newly-discovered 
addition to the poetic literature of 
Ireland so peculiarly valuable, is, that 
many facts interesting to the Historian 
and Antiquarian are brought to light. 
It would appear from it that there 
were more maids of Orleans than one, 
and there is therefore much scope for 
the ingenuity of future writers to 
determine which one " Ye Ladie 
Marie" was thinking of. It will be 
also noted as worthy of remark, what 
advance in the metallurgic art, had 
been made at so early a period. The 
brass and iron used in the manufacture 
of "ye myghtie engine,*^ or '* weaponne^^ 
^^Oft used by folkes to Jielpe them steppe Ofwn^ 
is mysterious ; probably it was a Roman 
chariot, with patent springs, hence it is 
related that 'twould "fteniie," before 
'twould " hreake" its effect must have 
been startlingto the "(7rayt7«»(7t*rr," and 
theresultof its manipulation, (although 
a friend from the British Museum 
suggests it might have been an ordi- 
nary walking cane, a suggestion so 
probably ridiculona as not to merit 
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reputation) will be seen from the con- 
cluding passage : — 

At dawne, nexte mome, 

Ere sonnde of home ; 

Thro' fosse and ditche, 

Men ran to pitche, 

y e foemen killed ; 

A leache welle skylled, 

To tend ye maimed, 

And a monk farf amed. 

But alle they founde, 

Dead on ye erounde, 

Was whatte ? whatte ! that ! ! 

A little catte ! ! 



GOOD MEN. 

Thbbe is mnch diversity of opinion in 
the commercial world whether the Limited 
Liability Act has been, on the whole, a 
blessing, or a curse, and perhaps, after the 
general break down during the past 
summer, most of the unlucky shareholders 
who have burnt their fingers, more or less 
severely through speculations in companies 
which are now defunct, will be of the 
latter opinion. For the next few years, 
at all events, it is probable that the number 
of new companies will be ** limited " in 
the strictest sense of the word, and during 
that time we shall lose sight of the 
different classes of individuals connected 
with companies with whom lately most 
of us have been unpleasantly familiar. 

First of all we have company solicitors, 
most of whom may be said to owe their 
distinction from rogues solely to their 
superior knowledge of the beautiful system 
of English law, thus enabling them to 
sail clotse to the wind, anj4lake money out 
of other persons pockets without the 
necessity of using their own fingers in 
the operation. Next to the solicitors, we 
may, perhaps, place the brokers of the 
company, who levy a sort of black mail 
on each share, with something additional 
on every share " placed," as the phrase is, 
through their means. Then come the 
auditors, whose work is generally of the 
lightest, the company being usually wound 
up before there is any necessity to audit 
anything ; the secretary, who sometimes 



obtains his appointment with a shadowy 
salary of £500 a-year, by parting with 
double the amount in hard cash as a 
douceur to obtain the post, and lastly, we 
have that awful and mysterious body, 
"with power to add to their number," 
known as " the Board,*^ and of this class, 
or rather of the ranks from which it is 
recruited, we wish to say a few words. 

Before a company can be paraded before 
the eyes of a confiding public through the 
medium of advertisements in the daily 
papers, and of prospectuses sflltered 
broadcast over the country (most cc them 
with the word, " confidential" printed in 
one comer, a sure sign that the scheme ia 
one of more rascality than usual) it is 
necessary to obtain the names of six or 
seven gentlemen in whose hands the 
management of the concern, if it be finally 
floated, is supposed to be placed, and who 
are willing to undertake the d/tdies (Heaven 
save the mark !) of Directors. To secure 
this object, the promoters and solicitors of 
the embryo company rake up a list of 
what they call " Good Men," that is, of 
individuals who have no higher claim to 
righteousness (if indeed so much,) than 
the average lot of humanity, but whose 
names, from various circumstances, are 
supposed to have the power of acting as 
decoys and influencing the public in 
placing themselves under the banners of 
the articles of association by taking shares, 
a step as easy in its accomplishment as it 
would be for a misguided fly to entangle 
himself in a cobweb. But when once tiie 
name of the unlucky wight is on the 
register — vestigia nuUa retrorsum — ^it is 
easy to take shares, but not to get rid of 
them, or to escape the meshes which that 
active old spider, the ofBcial liquidator, 
will throw over the unhappy shareholder 
when the '* winding up" begins in due 
course. 

A **Good Man," then, in company 
phraseology, denotes the chrysalis state of 
a director, and among these '* Grood Men," 
there are of course greater and less degrees 
of excellence. Let it not be supposed that 
any knowledge of the objects of the com- 
pany is required. Nothing of the sort. 
In this respect, all Good Men are generally 
on a happy level, and the Boa^ often 
have as much practical knowledge of the 
purpose for which the Company is formed 
as the table round which they sit. 

The finest, and perhaps the rarest, species 
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.ribe, would consist of city mer- 
aen of known integrity and having 
ig businesses, and whose names 
u^ross stamped paper would afford 

rirantee that the bill would be 
at the proper time. But owing 
very circumstances, such men are 
ly unlikely to lend their names to 
)mes except those the soundness of 
a beyond a doubt, and it is veiy 
lat one meets with them among 
^r of six or seven directors at the 
Ifement of the prospectus of a new- 
apany. Most of them very probably 
ders to the good old rules of doing 
well by doing it themselves, and 
ing their own business, and they 
be certain profits accruing in their 
r-houses to the shadowy dividends 
apany. 

he next class of " good men " we 
ill search the City, but these are 
vho have neither the capital nor the 
^putation of those we have just 
Led, and are therefore more eager 
9 former to speculate in the lottery 
bed liability. Many private busi- 
ivhich within the last few years 
en converted into public companies, 
d to individuals of this class, who, 
that they were slowly but surely 
3 the dogs, discreetly left a sinking 
offering the management of it to 
lie, under the plea that the business 
i increased capital to develop its 
Bs. Of course we are not asserting 
I the businesses that have been 
over, for a consideration, by private 
uals to an eager public, and placed 
the care of a board of directors, 
3en unsound, but there is no doubt 
e vast majority were so, for it is 
luman nature for a man^ if he found 
siness a flourishing one, at once to 
and divide the benefit of it among 

third class of " Good Men " may be 
consist of a type altogether differ- 
m the rest, inasmuch as the mem- 
: it are generally unprovided with 
in any shape ; but Nature has corn- 
ed them for this defect, by giving 
k title. It always looks well in a 
ctus to see the names of the direc- 
»ded with a lord, a viscount, or a 
t, and there is no doubt that many 
before now, have placed their 



faith in Utopian schemes, solely on ac- 
count of the aristocratic hue which such 
names always cast upon a prospectus. 
From Irish viscounts and Scotch baronets, 
the class is largely recruited ; not a few 
boast a connection with one or more of the 
numerous ranks of nobility to be met 
with on the continent, but it is obvious 
that the name of a penniless Irish vis- 
count, would carry more weight on a pro- 
spectus, than that of a foreign prince, 
whose only address appears to be in the 
interior of Servia. 

Still, there are a great many foreign 
names to be met with in this division, and 
we must also assign to it that numerous 
class of Greek and Turkish adventurers — 
men engaged in " the Levant trade/' or 
perhaps claiming some rank in the army 
of the Danubian Principalities. WeweU 
remember one of these worthies, who was 
often to be seen about the city during the 
company mania, and if features be a test 
of character, we should think, from his 
countenance, he could lay claim to more 
than ordinary *' commercial acuteness." 

On the formation of a company, the 
post of chairman is generally awaited to 
some nobleman on the verge of insolvency, 
who attends the board meetings in a state 
of great bewilderment, except when he 
receives his directors' fees. His know- 
ledge of figures is usually of the faintest, 
having forgotten what little arithmetic 
may have been flogp^ into him when at 
school, but he is treated with great de- 
ference by the other members of the 
board, who incessantly "my lord" him 
when he is present, although behind his 
back opinions are pretty freely ex- 
pressed that the noble lord is little 
better than an ass. At the end of 
a few weeks the board meetings are 
not quite so regular or harmonious, 
things do not bear the i*osy hue first 
anticipated, recriminations ensue, one 
director intimates that another of his 
colleagues is not addicted to speaking the 
truth (in plain English, calls him a liar) 
and then the noble chairman is usually 
the first to take flight, and seek fresh 
fields and pastures new. 

After the nobility, another contingent is 
furnished to the "good men" fraternity 
by military men, asually retired colonels 
and majors on half-pay, whose income 
being limited to a few hundreds, are 
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often induced by promoters of companies 
to embark their scanty capital in the 
alluring but generally fatal enterprises of 
limited liability. Some of them, it is 
true, bring a sound practical knowledge of 
business to assist them, but with the 
majority all ideas of '* financing " and the 
intrioaeies of the Stock Exchange are of a 
hazy character, and they generally quit 
tlieir connection with public companies 
sadder bat wiser men. 

There is yet another class of whom we 
would say a few words before we leave 
the subject, and this consists of a body 
more numerous, perhaps, than all the other 
good men combined. These have no titles 
to their names, like their titled brethren, 
nor a sound balance at their bankers (if, 
indeed, they have any bankers at all) like 
the flourishing city niierchant. In fact, they 
are nothing more or less, than sharpers, 
and are therefore far more acute in the 
innumerable dodges in connection with 
public companies, than most of the other 
classes we have spoken of. Sometimes 
they carry on a show of business on their 
own account, as " agents," or some other 
vague profession, in a small room in a 
narrow court in the city ; but more fre- 
quently they appear to have no address of 
any kind, and flit in and out of solicitors* 
of&ces, always carrying a packet of papers, 
relating to some scheme for which they 
require the modesc amount of something 
like £300,000, although their own re- 
sources at the same time, may not amount 
to five shillings. 

To these men such schemes as the 
Timbuctoo Gas Works, the company for 
putting candles in the mouth of the 
Danube, and the Anglo-Venezuelan Com- 
pany, for the planting of acorns for ship- 
building, might owe their birth. Of 
course, from this class, it would soon be 
possible to muster a boaid of directors, 
but this would never do, as the public 
would miss their noble lord or baronet, 
and knowing nothing of the other direc- 
tors, might have the sound sense to keep 
clear of the whole concern. In the judi- 
cious mixing, therefore, of a proper pro- 
portion of each class of good men, lies 
the great tact of the solicitor of the com- 
pany, and this, like many other things is, 
of course, only acquired by practice. 

It would not do to have too many names 
on the board whose addresses are merely 
such places as '' Belsize Park," or " The 



Butts, Newington," or * * Southfields," and 
one generally finds the name of a man of 
some little respectability intercalated be- 
tween those of a couple of these fallen 
angels. Then again there are the other 
ditfioultics, notwithstanding all tibe men 
are "good," in inducing them to work 
with some show of harmony among 
themselves. Mr. Crook might have no 
objection to meet Mr. Blowpeoker on the 
Board, but he could not think of joining 
Mr. Hanky Pankeigh, of whom he had 
the misfortune to be a creditor a short 
time since, and to receive the magnificent 
dividend of five pence in the pound. But 
somehow or other, the board is at last got 
together, " black spirits and white, red 
spirits and gray," and of our " good men," 
good no longer, but converted into fuU- 
Sedged directors, we will now take our 
leave. 

it will be seen that the appellation, like 
many others, has a meaning very different 
from what one would at first suppose, and 
perhaps we are not far from the truth if 
we say that the good men reckon among 
their fraternity more consummate soouh- 
drels than one would find inside the walla 
of Millbank. 



I LOVE to hear belles talk, in the same 
way as I like to listen to the tinkling of 
sheep-bells. The music of neither conveys 
any great meaning, like the roll of the 
organ, or the blast of the trumpet, stirring 
us to deeds, and thoughts worthy of our* 
selves. No, this soft, silvery belle music 
is simply soothing, and pleasing, tickling 
pur tympanum, in the same way as a 
highly flavoured dish will tickle our palate. 
It is a pleasing sounds a purely senevous 
pleasure. 
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SPRAWLITZ'S WEEK A.T 
SHINGLEBEACH. 

" EoAD, how dusty things do get when 
they're packed away. Oh ! a horrible 
niider. Get out, you brute, get out. If 
there's one thing more disagreeable than 
another^£ I have an antipathy to any- 
thing, it is a spider. There — ^now for a 
piece of paper to lay at the bottom. No 
more live stock, I think. No— I can safely 
put in my things now." 

Thus spake the estimable Sprawlitz, 
arrayed in his dressing-gown, and busied 
in his chambers. The houses in Seedy- 
street, Spitalfields, are dinjfy enough, as 
you know them to bo, learned reader, and 
number thirty-seven the dingiest of the 
lot. But if you want to see Mr. Spraw- 
litz's rooms, you must not scruple to enter 
number thirty-seven, for he lives there, 
and the right-hand door on the top story 
is the " peculiar piece of mechanism " 
which forms the egress from his apgurt- 
meut. If you had walked in there one 
bright afternoon towards the close of 
September, you would have found Mr. 
Sprawlitz in dressing-gown and slippers, 
packing his portmanteau with a great deal 
of bustle, and soliloquising in the follow- 
ing manner : — 

'^Something fiat, always goes best at 
the bottom — how dull town is to be sure— 
that's a good fit — ^but it don't matter to 
me— now for the boots — because no less 
than five and twenty widows and — a dress 
coat? No, shan't want one — at two and 
ninepence the six lines— dressing-gown, to 
be sure, and slippers, of course — the Asso- 
ciation all drunk — a great many more 
thizigB, absolutely necessary than I thought 



for. My portmanteau wiD hardly be large 
enough, I'm afraid. Dear me, how tight ! 
Mrs. Pondus, dear Mrs. Pondus, will you 
be kind enough to step upstairs for a 
minute ? " 

And Mr.. Sprawlitz opened the door, 
poked his nose out, and called his pinguid 
old landlady. 

" Won't Maryhanna do ?" 

"No, she won't, Mrs. P." 

"Hall right, I'm a coming; what a 
blessed hurry you is in, to bo 9ure — to he 
sure. You don't remember that you lives 
right up o' the top of the 'ouse, like a 
stingy man as you are, as you are^ when 
I've got one of the comfortablest parlours 
as there be in iSeecfy-street, on the ground 
flure. My poor dear darling 'nsband — " 

" Now listen to me," said Mrs. P., when 
she was in the room, and had seated her- 
self in an arm chair, " Be kind enough to 
hear me out. I won't charge you more 
than five paltry shillins' a week hextra, for 
them ground fiure rooms. It bo an horfull 
sin, that it be, to shut them up hun- 
occupied. When my poor dear darlinff 
'usband was halive, which he were ; am 
if you doubt my word I'll show you our 
marriage lines," said (he landlady, fumbl- 
ing about for her pocket. 

"Exactly, exactly, but I can't afford 
it," interrupted Mr. Sprawlitz. "I've 
told you so before, I can't afford it. You 
see, my decur Mrs. Pondus, if one has large 
rooms, one's friends expect a glass of wine 
when they oome to see one, and such an 
one as me, with a paltry — never mind — 
a limited — ^I may say very limited income 
of my own — can't afford it." 

" Well, well, all I can say is it be an 
horfull sin. But what on earth har you 
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a going to do, sir," said Mrs. P., fearing 
that she was about to lose her lodger alto- 
gether, and thinking she had better draw 
it mild. 

" Well, you sec, my char woman," re- 
sumed Mr. Sprawlitz, ** I find this stiito 
of living a very burdensome, a very lone- 
some one. I am losing my appetite, grow- 
ing as thin as a lath; and why is it? 
Simply because I overwork my brain. I 
am in a constant chasm of thought nine- 
teen houre out of the twenty-four. And 
why do I work so much r Why do I over- 
tax my brain ? Because I can't afford to 
take it easy; because if I didn't write 
exactly thirty-nine articles every week I 
shouldn't be able to pay your rent ! Very 
well ! I look around me ; 1 see you ! I see 
a fusty — ^I beg pardon — an old-fashioned 
mahogany table; a handful of chairs! 
four window-panes, which look more like 
slate than glass : and what else do I see ? 
Why, an old dented tin tea-kettle, a 
chimney or two, and a great deal of 
smoke ! One can't live on smats, my dear 

Mrs. P . Very well. I want change, a 

holiday. Is there any other lodger but 
myself in the whole street, in the next, or 
in the next ? No ; they are shooting in 
Wales; fishing in Scotland; hunting at 
Brighton, or doing something or other 
somewhere for a change ! '* 

*' Well, why don't you take them ground 
flure rooms then ? You'd 'ave plenty of 
change there; a kittle without a dint, 
and no smokes, I promise you. And 
Maryhanna shall come in hev'ry evening, 
and play the concertianna ! it would be as 
comfortable has Buckinghams Palace." 

" No, my dear Mrs. P., that's a very 
different thing; I don't mean the royal 
residence ; no, no, I don't mean that ; 
1 most go away. A thorough change 
is, as Tsaid before, essentially necessary 
for my constitution. Concertianna — I 
mean Maryanna — is a very good girl 
in her way, but it ends in hor way. You 
see, not very difficult to understand; a 
holiday decidedly necessary; too much 
work ; brain fever ; in short, my dear Mrs. 
P., I'm going away to be married." 

"Lawk a meniy, you never told me 
any think about it." 

*' Well, the fact is, I didn't know myself 
at eleven o'clock this morning, and it 
would be unreasonable in you to expect to 
know anything about such a matter before 
me ; woiddn't it now ? Exactly." 



" If you can afford to keep a wife you 
can aft'oi-d to take my ground flure." 

" Not at all ! you don't perceive. I can't 
afford it— ^my wife must keep me ! Now, 
look at Margate ! Crammed, literally 
crammed with fine girls; look at Scar- 
borough, look at any sea-side place that 
can affoi-d a bathing machine and a brass 
band. All of them literally crammed 
with fine girls ; many fine girls, literally 
crammed with money. Look at me! 
I'm thin 'tis true ! But my profession, 
my profile, my hair! eh. Mi's. P., oh? My 
hair, my profile — come, don't you think I 
might manage a good catch r*" and Mr. 
Sprawlitz placed himself in one of hid 
studied attitudes. 

" If my poor dear darling 'usbond was 
halive, which he ware, and I got the mar- 
riage certificate, which both on us signed 
in the little back parlour of St. Spital- 
fields Church, on the first of April, 
eighteen hundred and four; and my. 
Maryhanna — " 

" Is a very dear girl in her way ; now 
don't fret yourself, but listen," again 
interrupted her lodger. *' If I get a 
pretty decent catch, Mrs. P., I'll bring 
her here, and we'll — that is, my catch 
and myself, will have the ground floorfront 
If I get a very good catch, Mrs. P., we'll 
go and live in the country and make you 
an allowance ! There, let me see, I called 
you ; to be sure I did. Now what— oh, I 
remember! Maryhanna wouldn't do; 
would you please, Mrs. Pondus, be good 
enough to sit on that i)ortmanteau while 
I lock it ? Thank you ; a few sandwiches 
as soon as possible, and a Bnvhluiw,^^ 

" I'll send Maryhanna up ! the poor 
child — how sorry she'll be to 'ear of your 
going hoff. Maryhanna, my darling." 

So, calling her child, Mrs. PonduB 
shuffled out, and felt her way down the 
little dark staircase, lit partly by an oil 
lamp stuck over her lodgers* door, to 
enable one to see the inscription, "Mr. 
Sprawlitz, sub-editor of the Widows* 
Chronicle, and Hon. Sec. to the Petticoat- 
lane TeniiKjranco Association," and partly 
by a very cobwebby skylight. 

Mj*. S. was undoubtedly doing the cor- 
rect thing by going out of town ; but 
where was he going to ? Well, you know 
Shinglebeach ? No ? You mean to say 
you don't know the chalky, blowing, 
glaring, fashionable maritime town of 
Shinglebeach ? 
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gootiness sake, then, learned 
get you Brad.thafr/t and maps, 
delay, and look it out. He, 
»z, was going to Shinglebeach. 
k struck him that it was the very 
A nice retreat and favourite 
E old Three Per Cent. City men, 
d without families. He might 
jross some enchanting heiress, 
limself into the good graces of a 
paterfamilias ! Indeeii there were 
ind chances for him down there ; 
Scarborough or J Brighton there 
5 too much competition, 
portmanteau packed, the Brad- 
nsultcd, and farewell greetings 
Missed between Mr. Sprawlitz and 
I. Pondus, the former drove away 
ilway station in a cab. 
Mr. Sprawlitz had dismissed the 
he obtained his ticket, a return 
1, available for a week, and de- 
fa is portmanteau under the seat 
tt-class railway carriage, strutted 
B platform, 
were a good many passengers, 
y, going by that train, and 
them a stout red faced man, who 
I everybody's attention by smok- 
ag pipe, and strutting about the 
with his hands in his pockets, 
dressed in a pepper and salt 
suit, wore very bloated looking 
, and a large wideawake bat. 
was broad and ruddy ; his hair 
i of a sandy colour, 
se sir, smoking ain't allowca on 
form," said one of the railway 
to him. 

g man smiled all over his face, took 
from his mouth, and " stopping " 
his little finger, said, " Himmel, 
inde up den," which winding up 
k dozen enormously long-winded 
This gentleman entered the same 
as Mr. Sprawlitz, and asked him 
ected to a little smoke, 
in the least ; never smoke myself, 
the perfume of good tobacco very 

we do not quarrel — zo much zee 

wo gentlemen soon got familiar, 
eclared that Herr Schnnpfen was 
Bort of man he liked, while Herr 
en thought that Englishmen were 
18 before he met Mr. Sprawlitz. 
yon going to Shinglebeach, for 



the purpose of taking baths ?" inquired 
the latter. 

'* Baths ! vat baths — zea baths ? 
Himmel, no, T go for my pleasure ; I go 
for zee the ladies of fashion ; to dance at 
zee ball, to have a treat, sare." 

"Oh," thought Sprawlitz, "he is after 
the same game as I am ; he's a fine look- 
ing fellow to walk about the Parade with." 
But balls — he didn't know he should 
be in the way of balls, and, consequently, 
had left his dress coat behind; what a 
bother — perhaps Schnnpfen could lend 
him one ; 'twould be a mile too big, but 
better than none at all." 

" When is the ball, sir ; can you inform 
me ?" inquired Sprawlitz. 

" Dis night, dis very night. Vill you 
go, sare, vid me ! Himmel ! fine ladies ! 
You admire zee ladies, sare ?" 

" I should think so," returned Mr. S., 
" and know one when I see her. Nothing 
would delight me more than to go to the 
ball — but unfortunately I've left my dress 
coat at home. You don't happen to have 
a spare one, do you, sir ?" 

Herr Schnnpfen replied that he hadn't, 
but probably the waiter at the hotel could 
lend him one. What a capital idea ! 

Mr. Sprawlitz thought of little else but 
the coming dance, and wondered if he 
would meet with an eligible partner that 
very evening. What good fortune to have 
come across this foreign gentleman ; but 
for him, and he would have been in igno- 
rance of such delightful pastime as was 
in stoi-e that night. 

Herr Schnnpfen was a very sociable 
travelling companion, brim full of jokes, 
adventures, and anecdotes. His expression 
was all good nature and merriment ; but 
at times, that is about every fifteen 
minutes, he would pull a long face, sigh 
deeply, and then smDe again ; besides his 
penchatU for smoking he likewise had a 
propensity for sneezing, and drinking 
strong beer. 

"Is Shinglebeach very full?" asked 
Sprawlitz of the conductor as he and his 
companion were driving to the Anchor 
Hotel in the omnibus. 

"Chuck full, chuck full — don't know 
wkUher we can haccommodate you gents, 
I'm sure. 'Sembly Rooms, thing to-night 
you know; all the gentry of the place 
there to-night. Polks comes down from 
all parts of the county to the ball — ^tickets 
ten and sixpence." 
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The hotel was ' chndk full/ so the dis- 
appointed travellers had to walk to 
the Railway Tavern and try there for 
rooms. 

" If you'd have oome ten minntes earlier 
we oonld have obliged yon, sirs ; " said the 
bnzom landlady. " Conld you manage for 
one night with a double-bedded room ? — 
we can accommodate you to-morrow ; all 
our best singles are occupied by gents 
coming down for the Ball." 

Herr Schnupfen declared he was not 
proud — and Sprawlitz begged to leave it 
to him — whereupon the buxom landlady 
decided by ordering their luggage into 
No. 13, and inquired if they would like 
something to eat as soon as possible in the 
coffee-room ? 

It was ten o'clock p.m. The dinner 
had been dispatched, the ball tickets put 
down in the bill, the dress-coat obtained, 
and the two gentlemen were on their way 
to the Assembly Rooms. Of course it is 
fashionable to go late to these festivities, 
and as the visitors of Shinglobeach do 
everything that is the essence of etiquette, 
there were a great many carriages wait- 
ing to deposit their occupants at the door, 
as late as when Herr Schnupfen and Mr. 
Sprawlitz arrived. 

Di immortales ! Why boast ye of your 
Venus. Think ye that we have no mortal 
here on earth as beautiful as she ? Apage. 
Look into the ball-room at Shinglebeach. 
Behold that little fairy sylph now hanging 
on the arm of that bottle-nosed old gentle- 
man with the cross of the legion of honour 
on his coat ; now tripping across the room 
with a straight-backed officer in a quad- 
rille ; now curtseying to Mr. Nathaniel 
Sprawlitz, sub-editor of the Widows* Chron- 
ide, Honorary Secretary to the Petticoaf- 
lane Temperance Association, and lodger 
in 37, Seedy-street — the lease of dear Mrs. 
Pondus. Her flowing hair, her lovely 
complexion, her lips, her eyes. Oh, Zeus, 
her eyes ! 

" How warm it is to be sure, don't you 
feel it so ? " said the sylph. 

'* I was just going to make the same 
remark," returned Sprawlitz, to whom the 
query was addressed. 

" How admirably you dance, Mr. — ^Mr. 
— I beg your pardon, but Monsieur 
Bouchepleine de Plums mumbles so when 
he spe^s that I didn't hear your name 
when he introduced you to papa." 

" Oh, my name's Sprawlitz — Nathaniel 



Sprawlitz," replied that gentleman in iw 
bashful tone. 

" Lor, how funny, what a curious name ;. 
Grecian isn't it ? " 

** Yes, Grecian, decidedly Grecian." 

'* No, I mean German ; how stupid I ana 
to be sure," continued the sylph. 

"Of course it's German," stamm( 
Sprawlitz, knowing nothing of what 
was saying, and less about the subject. 

" But you, what may I call you r" 

" Oh, call me anything you like s 
Smirks, that's my name," replied the 
fascinating enchantress. 

" Smirks, Smirks ? No, but the other 
name, Angelina, Seraphina, or whatever it 
1-4," asked poor Sprawlitz, in a trembling 
tone of voice. 

" Oh, my other name's Letitia, 'tisn't a 
very uncommon one ; but there's a great 
advantage in having a name that every- 
one can remember when they've heard it 
once ; 'tis such a bore telling it over and 
over again to the same person ; but, there's 
papa beckoning to me ; come and let me 
introduce you to him." 

" Oh, happy, fortunate man," thought 
the sub-editor, as he allowed himself to 
be led across the room by the Belle of the 
Ball. " I'd dye my hair, be as deaf as a 
post, snore when wide awake, and have a 
bottle-nose, if I might simply have this 
light and fairy-like creature to call me 
* Papa,' to rest her hand on my shoulder, 
look laughingly into my eyes and say, 
' Papa, dear.' " 

'* I want to introduce this gentleman to 
you, papa dear," said the young lady, 
addressing an elderly gentleman who was 
seated in an arm-chair. 

" What's his name ? " shouted the latter, 
putting his hand to his ear and leaning a 
little forward. 

" Sprawlitz," answered that estimable 
young man for himself, in his usual diffi- 
dent, and unpresuming tone of voice. 

" You must speak louder, for papa 
doesn't hear," said the young lady beam- 
ing with smiles. 

'*What do you say?" resumed the 
papa, "come nearer; those rascals are 
kicking up such a row with the moaio I 
can't hear." 

" Sprawlitz," repeated our yoimg 
friend, in a very polite shout, taking a 
step towards the old gentiemao, ud 
directing the sound into his attentive iMur. 

'* Confound you, sir. I didn't teU jCNt; 
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to t?ead upon my corns, did I ? Isn't my 
foot big enough to be seen ? Why the 
deuce, then, don't you look about you ? " 

^* Ten thousand pardons I beg," 
stuttered Mr. S., blushing very much, 
and feeling truly sorry, but thinking that 
the gentleman's own logic did not hold 
good in every case, for his ears were big 
enough to hear, and yet they couldn't. 

'* Humph ! you young men now a days 
are either as conceited as monkeys, deaf 
as bricks, or blind as bats. Shouldn't at 
all wonder but that your confounded 
clumsiness will be the cause of my 
stopping in bed all to-morrow. Umph! 
and there's Lady Walker's dinner. You 
young men! Where have you been 
gadding to, Letitia ? Um ! " said the old 
man with a frown. 

"I've been dancing, papa dear, with 
Mr. Sprawlitz," answered the little sylph 
to whom the question had been addressed. 

" Did he tread upon your toes, um ? " 

" Oh, no ; dear me, no. He dances ex- 
quisitely. I think some one pushed up 
against him, papa, just now." 

Poor Sprawlitz, he hadn't been away 
£our-and-twenty hours from his lodgings 
and work before he was caught in Cupid's 
fatal net. Bound down by some en- 
chanted spell to one comer of that capa- 
cious ball-room, gazing with vacant eyes 
at every face and form except at the little 
fairy sylph's, which continually flitted by 
him. 

" I hope you don't think anything more 
of what papa said to you. He's so 
fidgetty and deaf, that it takes some time 
to get accustomed to him," said Letitia, to 
the sub-editor. "I think you'd better 
call on us to-morrow afternoon, just to 
inquire after him, you know. He likes a 
great deal of attention." 

Nathaniel Sprawlitz was not altogether 
a lady's man, that is to say, a lady's man 
in the usual sense of the term. We 
generally conceive those individuals as 
being graciles in their movements, 
smegmatic in their conversation, lacteal in 
their ideas. Now the sub-editor was by 
no means one of this chxas. He had 
mixed, 'tis true, with a large and assorted 
number of the opposite sex, but all the 
information and experience he had gained 
from them consisted in the daily reading 
and revising of their manuscript adver- 
tisements ; that is to say, he had only 
come in contact with those available widows 



who employ the independent and impartial 
press as an organ by which they can 
appeal to the sympathising public, and 
can make generally known the low, lorn 
state of widowhood. 

Nathaniel Sprawlitz had seen three and 
thirty years in this world, but had not yet 
found any particular attraction in the fair 
sex ! MirabUe dictu ! We often are pre- 
judiced in our youth, against, or in favor 
of a thing, which impression strengthens 
and becomes more firm, as we ourselves 
grow older and stronger. A dog who 
takes a dislike to being immersed in water 
when a puppy, invariably remains indis- 
posed towards it for the rest of his life, 
especially if that dislike has been caused 
by fear. In the same way our young 
friend ; he was the twelfth or thirteenth 
child of a family of twelve, or thirteen, 
and had had eleven or twelve tall and 
small sisters before him in point of seni- 
ority. When a little boy they used to 
order him about, and indeed forced all the 
drudgery of the nursery and school-room 
on his hands. So Nat took a dislike to 
the fair sex ; that is to say, he judged the 
whole tribe of Judah by Judah himself, 
and that distaste grew up with him to a 
hobbydyhoy, from a hobbydyhoy to a 
man. But now Mr. Sprawlitz discovers 
that ladies are very good in their way, 
and that their way becomes your way, 
when they possess a comfortable marriage 
portion. Like Hegio in the old comedy, 
he hates gold, and thinks it has often 
suggested many bad things to many 
people. But he finds out that a man may 
be a sub-editor without it; that is, re- 
ceiving seventeen and sixpence a-week, 
but cannot aspire to anything higher. 
"Nathaniel Sprawlitz, sub-editor of the 
Widows^ Chronicle,** sounds exceedingly 
well, but only sounds so; 'tis not 
exceedingly well. Indeed, uncomfort- 
able in the extreme. Dusty, dark, poky 
chambers, rickety furniture, smoky atmo- 
sphere, pit orders, mutton chop dinners, 
and fourteen and sixpenny inexpressibles. 

"I can't put up with it any longer," 
thought Mr. S., "there are many heiress 
spinsters, if one knew where to look for 
them, with snug deposits in the Four per 
Cents — many a father with a cellar of 
crusty port, and a fair daughter, who 
would like to see his * darling dove' married 
to a steady young man, with the highest 
possible r^erences." 
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" Yes, hang it, I can't stand this poor 
living any longer. I'm like a * venaticus 
canis,' (sub-editors do know soDiethitnj 
about the classics) ; as thin as a lath. 1*11 
run down to some fashionable seaside 
town, say Shinglebeach, doff my sedentary 
expression, and put on the London swell. 
I don't care about any woman, and never 
shall, but there can be no doubt that 
ladies are remarkably acceptable creatures 
to take for life, when they bring with 
them a comfortable dowry, which will eke 
out the same time." 

Poor Sprawlitz did not think he could 
fall in love ; he did not know what love 
was. Oh Letitia! this estimable young 
man, who is sitting by your side, while 
dear papa is exercising in calm and sooth- 
ing slumber, his extraordinary bottle nose 
in irregular snorts this estimable young 
man, we say, doafs upon you. 

*' Papa always goes to sleep after 
dinner," said the sylph to her visitor, our 
friend, " he hasn't complained at all about 
his foot since last night. ]3ut while I 
remember it, will you please apologise for 
me to yom* friend, the gentleman, the 
foreign gentleman, for my rushing away 
from the ball last night, before a dance, 
for which I waa engaged to him. Please 
say that papa insisted on my returaing 
home immediately, as 'twas getting so 
late." 

" What, Herr Schnupfen ?" replied 
Sprawlitz. 

" Yes," replied the sylph, " he is such a 
delightful man." 

Our friend the editor had left the ball 
with his new acquaintjince, the German, 
directly after the bottle-nosed old gentle- 
man, General Smirks, and the fair Letitia 
had taken their leave. Mr. Sprawlitz 
thought of nothing and no lady but the 
lovely little sylph ; and being quite unable 
to keep his burning love secret in his own 
bosom, opened his heart to Herr Schnup- 
fen, whom he found to be the most sym- 
pathising and comforting of creatures. 
He called upon the young lady the ensuing 
day, and on his return to the hotel after 
so doing, Herr Schnupfen was most anx- 
ious to hear all he had to say alx)ut her, 
and after each exclamation that Sprawlitz 
made, such as " Oh, Schnupfen, she is a 
dear girl !" that worthy Teutonic gentle- 
man sighed. 

Now our young friend the editor had 
often reflected, and had tried to find out 



whether his companion was also in love. 
He had asked him indirectly ; that is, had 
remarked, "Miss Jones is a charming 
young lady, Schnupfen — 'gad, man's a fool 
not to marry her," and such like. But 
the good gentleman had only sighed and 
taken long winded puffs out of his pipe. 
There was a curious manner Schnupfen 
had of looking at every woman he met, 
with a nervous expression, and frequent 
inquiry of the landlady if any one had 
been asking after him, which Sprawlitz 
could not understand. 

" I must take care that Letitia doesn't 
take too much of a fancy to this man," 
thought the sub-editor, " she's very 
favourably impressed towards him; in 
fact rather more so than I like." Mr. 
Sprawlitz had been quite forgiven by the 
General for treading on his corns, and 
was now initiated in his good graces. The 
fact is Mr. S. was a member of the Spital- 
fields Rifle Volunteers, and could talk 
about the ** small bore," and the " great 
bore," the " short sight," and the " long," 
'which was always a subject of interest to 
the General. As for the fair Letitia, she 
seemed more and more to ac^'ept his 
attentions. There could be no doubt of 
that. Sprawlitz thought so too. There 
could be no doubt likewi&e that the old 
gentleman was most comfortably off, and 
would leave all his fortune to the " little 
dove." Sprawlitz thought so too; in 
shr>rt, the business-like and agreeable 
editor turned over everything, and made 
up his mind, that is, encouraged himself 
into believing that which was nearest his 
inclination, namely, that he was destined 
to spend sixteen and eightpence in a first- 
class return, available for a week, since the 
angelic mortal who was intended to share 
this weary life with him, was spending it 
there, }n the windy, chalky, glaring, 
fashionable, maritime town of Shingle- 
beach during the dreary winter month of 
November, with her bottle-nosed, gig- 
lamped, cross-of-the-legion-of-honour-ed 
" pa," old General S mirks. 

Nathaniel Sprawlitz had spent five days 
at this delightful watering-place, at the 
end of which time he formed these conclu- 
sions with respect to his engaging himself 
to the lovely Letitia ; that faint heart 
never won fair lady, and delay being 
dangerous, he would take courage, and in 
spite of all his abhorrence and dislike far 
the venerable general, would declare to the 
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idol of his Bonl and aifectioiis his ai*dciit 
and passionate attachment. Up to tliia 
tinie ileiT Schnupfen, had been hia sole 
adviser and solacer. 

He had seen a great deal of the world, 
and could put the sub-editor up Ui a thing 
or two in the art of proposing to a young 
ladj. He was sorry, in fact, regretted 
nothing more, than to say he had had a 
great deal of practice in that particular 
science, and to alHrni that wliat he said 
was " gospel truth, Hinimel it is," — but 
when the exi)erienced foreigner conversed 
on the subject ho invariably sighed ; 
peijiaps his love tracks had been cruelly 
crossed ; perhaps ho had been disap- 
pointed ; perhaps — a thousand things. 

But we must hasten on, and narrate 
how our own countryman and friend, 
Nathaniel Sprawlitz, Honorary Secretary 
to the Petticoat-lane Temperance Associa- 
tion, managed his first courtship, acting 
partly on his own counsel, partly on the 
advice of the experienced and amiable 
Schnupfen ; and wholly from a very strong 
feeling that he was madly, ridiculously, 
helplessly in love, with the belle of the 
ball, the belle of Shinglebeach, which 
meant the most fascinating, fairy-like, 
and lovely little creature in the world. 

The first-class return, available for a 
week, had nearly run its life out — that is, 
five days out of the seven had elapsed 
when the sub-editor, having well con- 
sidered what he was about to do, left the 
Railway Tavern, accompanied by his 
devoted friend, Carl Shnupfen, one fine 
morning, at about eleven o'clock, and 
directed his steps towards the Royal 
Crescent, in the thirteenth house of which 
lodged the pretty Letitia, and the old 
General. 

" Now, Schnupfen," said Sprawlitz, 
when they were about a hundred yards 
distant fii>m the Crescent, *' you wait here 
my friend, for me. I shall soon know my 
fate, whether I am destined to soar in 
ethereal bliss for evermore, or be food for 
fishes within an hour. Farewell ! ** so say- 
in j: the sub-editor rusheil onward towards 
number thirteen, leaving his companion 
on the parade. 

We will travel faster than our friend 
Sprawlitz, and arrive at the GeneraFs 
apartments just aa he is finishing his 
breakfast. 

** What does that puppy mean by coming 
hero every day," thought old Cliarlie 



Smirks, as he dived his spoon into a large 
basin of bread and milk placed before 
him. " Letitia, you're not going out 
again with that clumsy puppy, mind, I'll 
not have it. By jingo, no. What's the 
name of his friend, eh ? Speak louder," 
continued the General, before Letitia had 
spoken a word. " You know I can't hear, 
not that I am deaf, you know I'm not; 
but why the deuce do you mumble s). 
What does that bloated-looking fellow 
call himself, eh ? " 

" If I tell you, you'll forget by the time 
you've finislied breakfast." 

*' No, I slian't, by jingo I shan't. What 
is it, eh ? " 

" Herr Schnupfen," answered Letitia. 

" Whose hair ? Speak plainly, then," 
continued the General, when ho noticed a j 
frown come upon the pretty face of the I 
sylph. I 

" Will you give me a new bonnet, pa, 
if I tell you, and you fgrget within the 
hour, eh ? " 

"He! ho! you little rogue. Well, 
come, I'll think about it; out with hia 
name. He ! he ! you little rogue." 

*" Schnupfen ! Schnupfen ! Schnupfen !" 
laughed out the lighthearted little girl. 

" Schnupfen ; Schnupfen ! Schnupfen !" 
echoed the old General, in hia shaky 
voice. " He ! he ! I have it, rightly tightly." 

At this stage of their playful conversa- 
tion, a succession of very feeble knocks 
were heard at the front door. Letitia, 
suspecting that it was her new acquaint- 
ance, Mr. Sprawlitz, not ten minutes 
back denominated a clumsy puppy, ran 
out of the breakfast-room, in oitler to 
meet the domestic who was about to oYen 
the door, and forewarn her against men- 
tioning that a visitor was upstairs to the 
old General. In spite of the veteran's 
constant reminders to his friends that he 
was not deaf, we have reason to think 
from facts which have come to our know- 
ledge, that he was not in perfect possess- 
ion of his hearing faculties, one of which 
is a comedy wherein he plays first part. 

On the first of September the General 
was firing off a double barrelled gun, and 
when in the act of pulling the trigger a 
fly or aught else got into his eye, which 
prevented him fi*om seeing whether he 
had shot the plump partridge ho was 
aiming at. By the time his optics came 
into clear play again, no bird, either dead 
or alive, was visible. 
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Now the reason we quote this fact is, 
that the General, so surprised at his 
skill failing him even for once, actually 
examined the gun to see if it had really 
gone off, and upon doing so by the usual 
method, found that he had positively 
discharged both barrels. But the General 
was good for a great deal, despite this 
story about him, and was ^' an old soldier " 
in more senses than one. 

As the venerable Smirks did not hear 
the succession of feeble knocks on the 
external portal, he had no reason for 
thinking that his lovely Letitia was flirt- 
ing just above his head with the *' clumsy 
puppy." 

Nathaniel Sprawlitz, when the sub- 
editor was shown into the drawing-room, 
found ready to greet him the angelic 
object of his aff^ions. " Don't be too 
precipitate," was the advice of his own 
good sense; ''just make your ground 
firm before you step upon it." 

Although our young friend, as we before 
mentioned, was a novice at love-making, 
still within the last eight^and-forty hours 
he had arranged with himself what ho 
had made up his mind to say to her. He 
had gone through the ordeal before a 
looking-glass; he had proposed in pre- 
cisely the words he intended to employ in 
reality to Schnupfen. In short, he 
thought himself quite perfect in the art 
when he applied his delicately-gloved 
hand to the beautifully polished bronze 
knocker of No. 13, Boyal Crescent, 
Shinglebeach. 

" I have not riches to offer you, Letitia, 
but I have a heart — a most tender heart — 
one full of love, and Schnupfen — Letitia, I 
mean, I do not wish, nay I ivoyM not 
take you away from your papa." 

" What ! my papa ; no, no, sir, no, Mr. 
— Mr. Nathaniel, it can never, never be," 
and the dear little sylph buried her face 
in her hands and wept. 

The tender hearted Sprawlitz was 
dumbfoundered ; he had not made up his 
mind for a rejection. In the last eight- 
and-forty-hoars he had proposed a dozen 
times, to himself, to Schnupfen, which 
worthy gentleman always smiled when he 
had concluded. He had expected to see 
her, the idol of his soul, smile, but instead 
of smiles, tears. There must be a strong, 
a very strong objection in the way ; and 
he must know what it is. 



" I see it all," exclaimed he, " yon 
engaged to another !" 

'' I am," sobbed the dear Letitia, ^ 
you be ignorant of it." 

'' I am ignorant of it, but 111 find 
out ; I'll hunt him down." 

(The Petticoat-lane Temperance 
ciation would not have known their Hon ^.. 
Secretary had they seen him when h^ 
said " 'Gad, I'll hunt him down.") 

The old General, not liking to be lef^ 
alone, and having digested his morning 
meal, betook himself upstairs, to see why 
the ''little rogue" had left him so 
hastily, and what she was doing. 

"'Gad, rU find him out!" 

" Speak louder," said the General, 
entering at this point, coming in contact, 
and stopping the sub-editor, who was 
pacing the room. 

" What, his name !" shouted Sprawlitz. 

" Ho, he," returned the veteran, with a 
knowing wink, "you're in the secret, 
are you ? His name, I haven't forgotten 
it, oh no; rightly tightly; Schnup— 
Schnup— Schnupfen. " 

The young lady gave a terrific shriek ; 
the Greneral hobbled to her in the greatest 
alarm, and the sub-editor rushed down- 
stairs, taking flights of six, eight, and 
ten steps at a time. Leaving i£e street 
door wide open, he tore like a madman 
down the parade, in the direction of the 
spot where had left his companion. 

" Oh, friends and foes," yeUed the 
excited Sprawlitz, " If I were to put you 
in a sack and shake you up, which of 
you would tumble out first ?" 

In the distance, seated on the parapet 
overlooking the beach, was Herr Schnup- 
fen, and alongside of him a middle-aged, 
masculine looking woman. 

" You thought I shouldn't find you out, 
did you?" said she, addressing the 
German, " You big brute, you call your- 
self a man, do you? for shame, for 
shame." 

" Here you are," gasped Sprawlitz, who 
was out of breath from running, seizing 
Schnupfen by the leg, " you're tiying to 
secure the affections of another woman, 
are you ? Don't you believe a word he 
says, my good creature," continued he, 
speaking to the female, " If he says he 
doats upon you, it's false, for he's engaged 
to another." 

" What !" shrieked the woman, 
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her fingers into Schnapfen's long hair, 
" What do you say ; are you engaged to 
another, you brute ? Tell me (a tug) tell 
me (another tug) ? Oh, sir, Fm most un- 
happily this false man's wife.** 

" His wife !** ejaculated Sprawlitz, won- 
dering if ho wore asleep or awake ; " His 
wife!** 

The red-faced, good-natured looking 
German sat with his fat hands clutcliing 
his broad knees, and his great blue eyes 
staring at the toes of his bluchers. 
** Himrael, she is; himmel, you are von 
lucky mans.** 

The anxious and nervous glances which 
Schnupfen had from time to time cast 
around him, when he and the sub-editor 
were out together, were at once accounted 
for; his many inquiries of the landlady if 
any one had been asking after him, were 
alao at once accounted for. But there 
remained the mystery connected with the 
sylph Letitia yet to be cleared up. 

The next morning, however, a tiny 
note arrived for the sub-editor, fragrant 
with wood violet, and enclosed in a rose- 
tinted envelope. It ran thus : 

Dearest N. — My cruel husband has 
ordered me to pack up forthwith, and wo 
leave immediately for London ; he is voicing 
vengeance against yon, and swears he 
will kill you i£ I even tliink of you again. 
Farewell, then! fate is against us, and 
we must bow to its decree. Do not follow 
US, I implore you, it will be useless ; but 
tiy and forget your heart broken 

Letitia. 

Sprawlitz dropped the note from his 
hand, and sank into his chair. 

The next day's Shin^leheach Gazette^ the 
fashionable local organ, contained among 
" the Departures," the names of General 
and Mrs. Smirks. 

Oh Sprawlitz, Sprawlitz, Sprawlitz, 
foolish man, why did you waste your six- 
teen and eightpence for a return first, 
available for a week ? why did you not 
content yourself with three shillings to 
Margate and back? Return to your 
dingy lodging in Seedy-street : take the 
less fair Maryhanna to St. Spitalfield's 
dmrch, and spend yonr honeymoon in 
the ground flure front ; where drar Mrs. 
Pondos says ^' there are no smokes, I 
fnomise yer." 



ASKING IN IGNORANCE. 

Three is a wonderful dialogue in Plato 
upon prayer, which almost seems, as it 
were the archetype of a Christian doc- 
trine. The dialogue itself is called 
Alcibiades the Second ; and the speakers 
are Alcibiades and Socrates. Socrates 
meets his pupil as ho is going to his 
devotions, and observing his eyes to be 
fixed upon the earth with great serious- 
ness, tells him that he had reason to be 
thoughtful, since it was possible for a man 
to bring down evils upon himself by his 
own prayers, and that those things which 
the gods send him in answer to his peti- 
tions might turn to his destruction ! This 
is equivalent to the scriptural, " Ye know 
not what ye ask,** and the antithesis to 
that other scripture, " All things, whatso- 
ever ye shall ask in prayer, believing, ye 
shall receive.** Compare with this again 
the Collect for the tenth Sunday after 
Trinity, "... that they may obtain 
their petitions make them to ask such 
things as shall please Thee : '* and that for 
the fourteenth Sunday, " . . . . that we 
may obtain that which Thou dost promise, 
make us to love that which Thou dost 
command.** The inferences to be drawn 
from a comparison of tuese statements are 
too obvious to need lengthened observa- 
tion. Socrates recommends to his com- 
panion, as a model of his devotions, a 
short prayer which a Greek poet composed 
for the use of his friends, — *'0, Jupiter, 
give us those things which are good for 
us, whether they are such things as we 
pray for, or such things as we do not 
pray for, and remove from us those things 
which are hurtful, though they are such 
things as we pray for.** 1 have yet to 
learn that a Christian might not legiti- 
mately take this as a model for himself 
in his own devotions. The Lacedemonians 
had a very remarkable form of prayer, in 
which they petition the gods "to give 
them all gt)od things as long as they were 
virtuous.** There is a beautiful paper by 
Addison in the Speciaior upon this Socratio 
dialogue. He points out how the philo- 
sopher saw, by the light of reason, that it 
was suitable to the goodness of the Divine 
Nature to send a person into the world 
who should instruct mankind in the duties 
of religion, and in particular, teach them 
how to pray. 
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Stbollinq in the hay-field, as the sun is going down, 

Searching for a trinket that lies hidden in the grass, 
Tripping softly by my side is pretty Fanny Brown, 

Quickly, far too quickly, the fleeting moments pass. 
The evening breeze is playing through her free and glossy tresses, 

Her head inclining downwards as she makes her low replies ; 
While hunting in each crevice, little Fanny little guesses, 

As she searches in the stubble, I*m searching in her eyes. 

Strolling slowly onwards as the shades of even close, 

Careless of the voices that are wafted on the wind ; 
Wand'ring dreamily along the leafy-green hedge-rows. 

Hidden from the searchers who are laboring far behind. 
Most eloquent my pleading, as I seize her hand half -willing, 

And seal the oaths I*m swearing, with a low and fervent kiss ; 
While blushing like the morning, darling Fanny's smiles are thrilling, 

And drown my very being in an ecstacy of blisa 

She opes her velvet lips, and I'm hanging on the word, 

That hovers on the portal of her wee, rosy mouth ; 
My arm has stolen round her, and, little frightened bird. 

Her breath comes fast, as fragrant as the blossoms of the south. 
* Oh, Charlie," — in a second, I shall know if Cupid's kindly, 

Trembling I gaze into her eyes, and find that fate is fair ; 
When suddenly young feet I hear a-pattering behind me — 

The voice of that young scamp, Harry, is ringing through the air. 

" Oh ! won't you catch it, Auntie ! They've all gone home to tea. 

Papa's been looking for you, for full two hours or more, 
And Ma is jolly angry, she says you ought to be 

Ashamed of staying out so late ; she's at the greenhouse door. 
Pa said, " Girls will be girls," but Ma says its much too early, 

They've sent me back to find you out, and now, you understand, 
If f don't have your riding-whip, I tdl you Mister Charlie, 

I'll tell mamma I saw you kissing my Aunt Fanny's hand." 

The little imp ! he'd followed us for half-an-hour or so. 

And heard my softest speeches, and watched my every move ; 
And now the tiny demon declared that he would go 

And tell them he'd seen me and Aunt Fanny " making love." 
Compelled to purchase secrecy, I emptied eveiy pocket, 

And gave him money, penknife, my riding-whip as well ; 
And Fanny unclasp'd from her neck, her bljmi golden locket. 

And then, and not till then, he promised that he wouldn't tell. 



We sat around the table, the tea had just begun, 

And Harry nestled near me, attacked the jam and toast ; 
Some idiot, mischief prompted, must needs ask Fan in fun^ 
** What were the flowers lovers delighted to kiss most ? " 
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I saw that imp reach forward, but my bashf alness was numbing. 
** Tulips — Aunt Fanny knows," be yelled, " and so does Charlie too ; 
I saw them kissing in the field, they couldn*t hear me coming. 
And when they turned and saw me, Aunt Fanny looked so blue." 

A burst of laughter followed, poor Fan burst into tears. 

And rushing from the room, hid her blushes in her hands ; 
While I, inanely smiling with all my thirty years. 

Looked like a boy of fourteen, who just detected stands. 
Mamma looked grave and angry, but soon joining in the laughter, 

At last some newer topic drove the old one from each mind ; 
But I vowed a solemn vow, that ever ever after, 

Before I kissed a maiden, I would turn and look behind. 



MORAL AND PHYSICAL CLEANLL 
NESS. 

Thbrr is a chapter in " Dombey and 
Sou" which commences with the old sing- 
song, tiresome romance of the quantity of 
misery and vice existing in the world, aye, 
and close to our own doors, too ; while the 
author lays it to the personal charge of 
each and every Christian that he does not 
himself put on scavenger's clothes and 
begin to cleanse out Augssan stable No. I, 
No. 2, No. 3, and so on to the end thereof. 
Bless me, I should have thought Dickens 
too great a man to write such surface-logic 
as this. 

Just look at the matter straightforwardly 
for a few moments. The red republican 
doctrine of an equality of goods is not 
more absurd than an ideal equality of 
cleanliness. There are some people, who, 
if made clean outside by the power of 
soap, will no more remain so, than they 
will remain clean outside by the power of 
religious tracts. There are a great num- 
ber of our poor who are saying audibly 
Come over and wash us, — and for such as 
these, build as many bath-houses as you 
please ; but don't drown a man in a bene- 
ficent I attempt to show him the advan- 
tages and the beauty of a polished cuticle. 

But there is a far higher aspect yet to 
this question. Depend upon it, that all 
the good to be done in this world is not 
going to be accomplished by a coup d'etai. 
It is to be the work of ages, since it is a 
glorious work for any age. Do we wish 
to rob our posterity of the materials for 
exercising Uie commonest virtues ? I am 
quite sure that we have a great deal 
on our hands which ought to have 
been managed by several generations of 
wa forefathers, but I don't see that we 



are called upon to pay their debts, as well 
as the prospective debts of our children. 
We are mightily active at the present 
day, it is true, with our infinity of philan- 
thropic societies ; but all this comes from 
the laziness of our ancestors. The Earl 
Shaftedburys of a century hence will be 
almost an idle race of men. Between 
this and then, we shall overtake the wants 
of our own era, and proceed ever after- 
wards to relieve them, '* pari passu," with 
our appreciation of their existence. We 
hope by that time that mankind will not, 
as in the present day, be alternately 
crushed and appalled by the seething dens 
of misery and vice which are constantly 
being brought to light ; so that they are 
forced to work by intense jerks and 
spasms, appeasing just the most pressing 
call, and looking merely to the effects of 
things, without having the time or the 
means to investigate the causes which 
bring those effects into perpetual opera- 
tion. 

And then, after all, what is vice but 
the spacious opportunity for exercising 
our virtues? What is heathenism, but 
the field on which we may evince our 
love for Christ and for His Blessed Word ? 
What is misery, but a reason why we 
should direct the miserable in the way 
to happiness ? What is poverty, but the 
grand sphere for putting into play every 
social benevolence and good will ? 

Tell me, then, my thoughtful brethren 
and sisters, whether it be philosophical or 
right for us to suppose that we are in- 
tended to do everything? Or whether 
there is not a special purpose held in view 
by allowing the existence of vice, irreli- 
gion, misery, and pauperism, even till the 
end of time ? 
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THE LOG OF THE "LILY." 

IN TWO PARTS.— Part U. 



The following morning found us again 
in our flauuels unci quite ready to com- 
mence our journey downwards. A short 
time sufficed to bring us to Chatou, where 
the moderate sum of one franc was 
charged for housing the boat, and once 
more we started. Before proceeding far 
we met with a troublesome lock at Port 
Marly, and had great diflSculty in 
getting through, as the lock keepers 
persisted in pulling our boat into the 
lock in front of six barges, so that we 
stood a fair chance of being crushed; 
this impediment, however, was soon 
passed, and the " Lily " went spinning 
along at from eight to ten miles an hour. 
The river steamboats used here are 
curiously propelled by means of a chain 
laid down the centre of the river, and 
passing over the bow and stem of the 
vessel, so that by hauling in the chain by 
steam, a very fair speed is attained, 
though not without considei-able noise. 

Flying past St. Germain, we reached 
Maison Latitt«, and from there proceeded 
to Carricres, where a second troublesome 
lock stopped our progress. Unlike that 
at Port Marly, however, we could not 
get through at all, and nothing was to be 
done but to land the boat and baggage, 
and emulating Macgi-egor, drag them all 
across a long field into the river on the 
other side of the lock ; this, under a 
blazing sun, proved no light task, but 
was, after some delay, safely accom- 
plished. After passing this lock no 
difficulty was encountered at those 
remaining, as we had taken the precau- 
tion in ascending, to fee the lock 
keepers, (the passage through the locks 
is free) they being, unlike the doufiiiiers, 
very susceptible to the **pour boii-o.** 
This plan, although strictly prohibited, 
was found to bo of immense use, as lock 
keepers, as a rule, are not by any means 
active or careful. 



Resuming our journey, Poissy was 
reached and passed, and the stream 
appearing to increase in speed, the 
" Lily " arrived, in a very short time, at 
Meulan: on Saturday afternoon, in time 
for the table d^hote. At dinner we had 
the company of a party of French ladies 
and gentlemen, who were yachting on the 
river for the pui'poses of landscape paint- 
ing, and who naturally took some interest 
in our excursion. The opinion of a 
travelling Frenchman present was, that 
he had found England the most difficult 
country in the world to travel in. 
Perhaps his entire ignorance of the 
language was the cause of a great deal of 
this, but we were bound to confess that 
the facilities placed in the way of 
Englishmen travelling in France were 
not reciprocated to a sufficient extent at 
home. A Sunday was spent at Meultm, 
nothing particularly exciting happening 
to amuse us, but the weather still con- 
tinuing very fine, we were enabled to see 
and enjoy the surrounding country. 

The following morning brought with it 
a heavy thunder-storm, which delayed our 
starting for some time. At about eleven 
the weather cleared up, and continued 
very fine for the rest of the day. This 
was tho only occasion on which we were 
stopped by bad weather. 

Leaving Meulan we went swiftly down 
the river, which was fortunately open, 
and the lock closed in consequence of the 
increased height of the stream, and in 
about an hour wo arrived at Mantes, 
which was passed. The view of the 
town from tho river below was glorious, 
and proved to us more than ever, that the 
title of " Mantes la Jolie " was one well 
earned. So beautiful was the river at 
this point, that we contented ourselvos by 
floating down with the stream, until wa 
had almost arrived at Rosny, our next 
halting place. Rolleboise, a veiy piiK 
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turesquely situated village, was passed, 
and tbe "Lily" arrived at La liocho 
Guy on. Tlie river from Mantes had 
every appearance of an approaching Hood, 
as islands were covered, and the water 
was gradually rising to the summit of the 
banks. This only, of conrse, aitected the 
" Lily " by giving her the excitement of 
increased speed, although at times careful 
steering was necessary to avoid the hidden 
bashes. 

At La Roche Gnyon are the ruins of a 
fine old castle, occupied by the English 
after Aginoourt. Bonnieres was passed, 
and we shortly arrived at Vernon, our 
resting place for the night. 

Leaving Vernon at about eight o'clock, 
we came down the river, and found the 
same string of soldiers fishing quite con- 
tentedly, and apparently with the same 
chance of success. Pressing forward we 
arrived again at Le Petit Andely in- 
tending to breakfast there, and we were 
surprised no less than pleased, to find 
three Englishmen enjoying their vacation 
in the same manner as ourselves. After 
comparing notes, we started, leaving them 
preparing to follow us. Our boat was 
much the lighter of the two, while they 
had the advantage of a coxswain. After 
about five miles had been accomplished, 
a halt took place for bathing, at the 
conclusion of which our friends had made 
up lost time, and were close to us. A 
test of speed appeared to be mutually 
desired, and each boat tried its best to 
secure the pride of place, we having at 
starting a slight advantage. Hailing 
distance was kept for a long way, when 
in attempting to make a short cut, we 
encountered at the end of a long channel 
a considerable fall of water which ap- 
peared at first sufiicient to overturn our 
boat, but as we had gone too far to return, 
we put on the speed, and holding our 
breaths arrived quite safely on the water 
below. The current now partook of the 
nature of a rapid, and the " Lily " attained 
the highest speed during the excursion. 
How our friends fared with their 
heavier boat we do not know, but when a 
straight stretch of river again gave us an 
opportunity of seeing them, they were 
a long distance behind. Each kept on at 
full speed to the lock at Anfreville, a 
distance of ten miles from the place where 
they first overtook us; here both boats 
had to wait for a steamer before going 



through, and on emerging, neither ap- 
peared desirous to renew the contest, and 
wo merely rowed side by side till the 
channel to Pont de TArche turned them 
away from us. The "Lily" kept to the 
main channel, and our friends were only 
seen again at the bridge, where they 
stopped. Steady pulling brought us to 
the last lock, and Elba3uf was reached 
about half past five, after a day's journey 
of forty-five miles, the longest distance 
accomplished in a single day during our 
holiday. 

Elbceuf is a town where various 
manufactures are carried on with g^eat 
spirit, but scarcely has a fascination for a 
tourist, as the air of business is too per- 
vading to entice one to stay, and the town 
is not remarkable for cleanliness. In a 
couple of hours on the following day we 
arrived at Rouen, after having encountered 
a violent gale of wind, which agitated the 
river to such an extent that fears were 
entertained of being swamped, but we 
safely weathered it, although shipping a 
great deal of water ; so terminated our last 
stage in the " Lily," and in handing her 
over to the London steamboat officials, a 
sincere regret was expressed at parting 
with the boat in which we had spent so 
many happy hours. 

Being at Havre, and having still 
time on our hands we decided to 
visit Caen, Trouville, and Honfleur, 
which scheme was forthwith carried 
out. The steamer was taken from 
Havre to Honfleur, and the omnibus from 
Honfleur to Trouville, the rising French 
watering place. Having taken a substan- 
tial meal at Trotiville, we left at three 
o'clock, with our knapsacks on our backs, 
for Caen, intending to remain for the 
night at a small village at the end of about 
two th irds of the distance. As, however, no 
accommodation was to be found, nothing 
remained but to walk on to Caen, where 
we arrived very late. We were much 
struck by the number of new watering 
places along the coast, their only features 
being their extreme newness and magnifi- 
cent sands. 

Caen is a very fine old city, and 
interesting on account of its historical 
recollections, and its fine churches. 

We returned by steamer to Havre, and 
to London vi^ Southampton, after spending 
a most pleasant vacation, and being 
fortunate enough to have very fine weather. 
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Thns terminated the ramblings of the 
crew of the *' Lily," each of us expressing 
the most onbonnded satisfaction with the 
manner in which a short vacation had 
been employed, and hoping that on fntnre 
occasions, we might on other continental 
rivers, secure that complete change and 
novelty, combined with economy, which 
were so eminently supplied by the River 
Seine. 



«DB MORTUIS NIL NISI BONUM.% 

Such is the voice of Charity, of that 
charity which " sufPereth long ; hopeth all 
things," that will not think of self, that 
bounds not its prospects by the grave, but 
looks steadily through the dim vista of 
the future, to that time when a greater 
than man shall judge man, and when 
none shall have whereof to boast; the 
proud tongue of self-commendation lick 
the dust of humility, and the bold eye 
that 80 fondly, so complacently gazes on, 
dwells on, its own excellencies, its own 
superiority to others, shall quail beneath 
the searching gaze of Perfection. *Tis 
the language of Charity ! 'tis the accents 
that still falter on the tongue, while the 
tear-drop of love starts from the mild up- 
turned eye : — 'tis the language of a 
cherub ! 

" Nay, rather * de mortuis nil nisi 
verwn * is the reading of the best MSS," 
says Truth, with the grave authority of 
the most unimpassioned, the most Bont- 
leian commentator. I cannot thank thee, 
Truth ! for thy most acute but most frigid 
Var. Lect. " Where ignorance is bliss 'tis 
folly to be wise ! " 

^ So was it when I life began, 
So is it now I am a man, 
So be it when I am grown old, 
Or let me die!" 

Granted 'twas a cheat — ^yet, was a 
pleasing one. What gain I by the 
change ? No ! 

*• Come bock, come back together 
All ye fancies of the past.*' 

when, as now, ye are kind, lovingi 
humanising, esoterically true. Besides, 
'tis the voice of charity ; and charity is 
greater than truth I 

So let us e'en give *' Caasaris Caesari," 



and depend on't we shall be made €tke 
better by it. Let us leave to such pick- 
thanks as they who could exhume a 
Cromwell, an Ireton £rom the silent dnst^ 
to revel in the ghoul-spread feast. 

"My lord," said Peterborough, when 
speaking of the great Marlborough, '* He 
is so great a man I forget bis faoltii." 
Truly a noble speech ! Contrast the 

** Cur ram us prsMsipiles et 
Dum jacet in ripa caloemuB Csesaris hosteni,** 

spirit, on the fall of the wretched Scjanns. 
And tho' men live in their actions, and 
their *' evil actions live in brass," yet to 
scatter our animosities with the poor 
handful of earth together in the g^ve, 
nor 

** Draw hlR frailties from their dread abo<1e.'' 

is surely to follow the dictates of a hn- 
mane, a wise, a bettering, and intrinsically 
true philosolophy. 



Fly to my love, O happy verse from mo. 

Fly like the thought I fain would sbrine in thee. 

Fly to my love wherever she may be. 

If sleeping, tell her that I cannot sleep. 
If scorning, tell her still my love is deep; 
If laughing, tell her that I ever weep. 

Waking, tore wearied by one wasting dearth. 
Weeping, for absence of my golden mirth, 
Dyiogt for love which is too deep for earth. 

And if I wake and waste none will bewail ; 
And if I weep, no check but mine wax pale ; 
And if I die,— wiU death at all avail ? 



IxFonMATioN has been received to the 
effect that five hundred and forty Cretans, 
of whom three hundred and forty were 
women and children, being closely 
besieged in the Convent of Arcadia, 
south of Bethymnos, fired the powder 
magazine, preferring to die rather than 
surrender. By the explosion^ two 
thousand Turks were also killed. Thia 
action has been justly described aa heroio* 
but it can hardly be called sn aofc of 
dia-creefuns. 
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CONTINENTAL EXPERIENCES. 

Ths Tourist's Tickets, which can now- 
a-dajs be procured, are so reasonable in 
price, and are issued with such full and jet 
simple instructions, that travelling on the 
continent is wonderfnlly ea&j and inex- 
pensive. Some knowledge of French is, 
of course, absolutely required, but a very 
litUe will suffice to obtain actual neces- 
saries; for both English and Americans 
are met with on the principal railroads 
and at the hotels, where also English is 
spoken by one if not more of the waiters. 
Still a UtUe knowlege is often dangerous, 
far there are nuuiy times when a guide- 
book is useless, and the assistance of one's 
countrymen is not to be had, and then it 
18 that difficulties present themselves, 
which, however amusing, from the abburd 
predicaments they place one in, often 
cause the loss of much valuable time, and 
frequently lead to impositions, which one's 
defenceless position seems to court. 

The opportunity afiPorded by my recent 
holiday of meeting a friend in Switzer- 
land induced me to undertake my first 
continental tour, although 1 had serious 
misgivings as to the practical use of the 
very little French that I knew, and I was 
not more than usually inconvenienced 
with a weighty purse, a sure remedy for 
all emergencies. 

I started one Saturday morning, from 
the Victoria-station, for Paris, by way of 
Newhaven and Dieppe, finding but little 
to divert the monotony of the journey to 
the latter place. Steamboat passages of 
any length are very tedious, and this one 
was no exception to the general rule. 
Seven hours is too long a time to talk, too 
short a journey to sleep in broad day- 
light, and steamboats are not the most 
convenient places for reading; as any 
attempt on my part to do so has a ten- 
dency to cause a peculiarly light and 
chilly sensation in the region of the waist- 
coat, with a strong inclination on the part 
of the heart to rise and fall with the 
motion of the vessel, generally ending in 
spending the remainder of the journey 
with arms entwined in the ngging of the 
ship, whilst making a minute examination 
of the water as it rushes past the ship. 
Notwithstanding the fineness of the pas- 
sage, and that I had no occasion to com- 



plain of being a bad sailor, I was very 
glad to see the boat coming to fetch the 
hawser, which was to steady the steamer 
in rounding the pier-head at Dieppe. 

Dieppe is so constantly full of English 
people that, from the little the Paris tra- 
vellers see of it, wero it not for the gens 
d'armes at the custom-house and the jab- 
bering of the porters, whose voices are 
nearly drowned by those of the English 
passengers, one would hardly realise 
being on French soil. Nor does one feel 
quite amongst strangers at the railway- 
station for Paris, to which a rush is made, 
in order to get some refreshment before 
the train starts, for when any attempt at 
exoreising conversational powers in French 
is commenced with the officials, it is 
abruptly cut short by an answer in 
English. 

Four hours' ride in a luxurious first- 
class carriage, far superior to anything on 
an English railway, brought us to Paris, 
the whole journey from town having been 
accomplished in thirteen hours. 

During the journey I ascertained that one 
of my travelling companions, an English 
gentleman of the name of B., was bound 
for the same hotel as myself, and he 
being decidedly the better linguist, and 
having travelled the journey before, I 
took care to get on the best possible terms 
with him. So close, however, did I keep 
to him, that on reaching our hotel at 
Paris, from my apparent anxiety not to 
lose sight of my useful friend, it was 
thought that there must be some degree of 
affinity between us, and accordingly we 
were ushered into bed rooms adjoining, 
the entrance to mine being through B.*s. 

Here everytiiing was marveUously 
clean, the floor highly polished, and the 
counterpane and bed curtains as white as 
the most fastidious could desire ; but not- 
withstanding this, the length of the jour- 
ney, and that the very *• witching hour of 
night " had long passed, I could not sleep, 
and turned out early in the morning, tired 
with my vain efPorts to do so; B., how- 
ever, was more fortunate, and perfectly 
oblivious of the noise made by my passing 
over the polished flooring of his room, the 
only mode, as I have already said, of 
obtaining my exit. 

From this moment I lost sight of B. for 
two rather adventurous days. 

Having breakfasted, I sallied forth in 
seareh of a friend, who was residing in 
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Paris, and for the first time found myself 
on my own resources, and compelled to 
communicate my desires solely in French. 
My first trial was unfortunate, for on my 
asking a man with a medal on his breast 
for a particular street, which I had some 
diflBculty in pronouncing to his satisfac- 
tion (by -the bye, it is a difficult matter to 
find a Frenchman who has not a medal, 
for nearly every soldier has three or four, 
and it is very common for people in plain 
clothes to be decorated), instead of his 
replying that it was the third to the right 
or the second to the left, as the case 
might be, he began a mental calculation 
aloud as to the position of the street I 
wanted with regari to others ; talking so 
fast that long before he had finished I 
had given up all hopes of undei standing 
him, and had resolved to trust to chance 
and my map for finding oat my friend ; 
but, seeing my difficulty, he politely 
walked with me part of the way, and left 
mo where I had little trouble in reaching 
the place I wanted. 

I found my friend living, as nearly 
every bachelor in Paris does, in a boai-d- 
ing-house. It is terribly slow work 
having rooms, and as to getting into pri- 
vate families, it is next to impossible. To 
make up, however, for the inconveniences 
arising from so many people being con- 
stantly round him, my friend, as is the 
usual custom in such houses, has his bed- 
room fitted np as a sitting-room, where 
he receives his friends. Here the paper 
on the walls, the bed curtains, counter- 
pane and chair-covers are all uniform in 
pattern; and as everything is, however 
simple, made with exquisite taste, his was 
the most charming little room that can be 
imagined. 

However good my intentions might 
have been when I first started of attending 
to the usual devotions of the Sunday, 1 
found Paris was not a place to carry them 
into effect. The appearance of the streets, 
although many of the shops were closed, 
80 much resembled holiday time, as it 
really is (probably on account of the 
opportunity afforded the Parisians of 
going to service overy day* and at almost 
any hour, which they ciMistHjuently seldom 
or ever do) that the enticing pn^gramme 
suggested by my friend overcame all my 
good intentions ; so after lunching at an 
American reistaurant, where a plate of 
excellent bee£» some peas and potatoes. 



bread and cheese, and some good bitter 
ale was, I thought, rather liberally charged 
for at five fi-aucs and a half, we hired a 
voitiire, and di-ovo through some of the 
boulevards. Under the colossal Arc de 
Triomphe, down the Avenue de Flm- 
peratrice, which comprises the Parisian 
Rotten -row, promenade and carriage 
drive, and through the Bois de Boulogne, a 
place resembling in style our St. James's 
Park ; but, as great care is taken in the 
preservation of the trees, shrubs, and par- 
ticularly the grass, upon which it is high 
treason to tread, and the roads are well 
watered, it is in every respect far superior 
in appearance, and five times as large. 
Returning to my friend's house we dined, 
and I joined a party which had been pre- 
viously arranged, to visit the fete at St. 
Cloud. 

I had the good fortune to be amongst 
the number of our party who succeeded 
in getting a carriage on the railway to 
ourselves. Most of my companions spoke 
English, some being Americans, and only 
two or three were as ignorant of English 
as I of French. To wile away the jour- 
ney of rather less than an hour, such 
intellectual amusements as *' Patticake, 
patticake, hikers' man," were introduced ; 
and when they flagged, and French 
became the prevailing language, I evaded 
any participation on my part, but put on 
every now and then a well timed expres- 
sion of intelligence. I got my vanity 
tickled by a more than once repeated ex- 
pression that '' he imderstands more 
French than he likes to say ; " this mode of 
procedure on my part, I should state, was 
practised with the intention of prevent- 
ing, if so disposed, any attempt at poking 
fun at me in my defenceless condition. 

Being a large party, numbering seven- 
teen, and it being probable that we shtmld 
have some difficulty in keeping togeUier, 
it was decided, on leaving the station, that 
each should purchase a penny trumpet, or 
mii'Htoii, as it is calle<l ; two blasts upon 
this were to sbow our whereabonts. 
These investments were soon made, bat, 
finding that the two ladies, who had 
especially favoured me with their com- 
})any, were making pretty liberal use of 
their musical (:) instruments, I considered 
a purchase on my own account not only nae> 
less but undesirable. Thus prepared our 
party paired off. to enjoy as much ae 
sible the pleasures of Uie evening. 
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We passed slowly up a long avenne, 
with booths on both sides, where wheels 
of fortune, and raffles were at our ser- 
Tioe, the chance of winning cakes and 
iitUe toys being offered for tbe moderate 
consideration of three sons. We saw 
several roundabouts, resembling those at 
the Crystal Palace, the equestrians using 
them being mainly grown up persons. 
One roundabout especially seemed, by the 
way in which it was patronised, to afford 
immense gratification to numbers of full- 
grown humanity; it was a miniature 
steam engine drawing 'some small trucks 
round a circle about the size of an aver* 
age circus at a fair. 

Having feasted our eyes on this in- 
spiriting amusement for a time, we 
arrived at (could I believe my eyes?) 
some veritable Richardson's shows, coun- 
try fair circuses, dancing booths and 
theatres. There was the usual comple- 
ment of magnificently dressed ladies and 
gentlemen walking up and down the 
platform in front of the entrance, with a 
polite invitation to *' Walk up, ladies and 
gentlemen." So walk up we did to one 
theatre, where we were treated to a 
splendid performance, illustrating the 
capture of Mexico by a small party of 
Zouaves, under the able commandership 
of a young officer, whose gestures partly 
made up for the loss of his voice ; this last, 
a circumstance not to be wondered at, con- 
sidering that Mexico was being captured 
for the 10th time that day. A good deal 
of noise having been created by the dis- 
charge of a few rifles on the stage, and 
everybody having been shot a few times, 
and the '* captain " miraculously preserved 
from being guillotined, the piece was 
brou^t to a satisfactory termination by 
the presentation of the Legion of Honour 
to the hero. 

On returning to the Avenue, which 
must have been above a quarter of a mile 
in length and very broad, we found that 
from there being simply several hundreds 
of people, as on our arrival, the crowd had 
increased to thousands, and the avenue 
was literally crammed. As nine-tenths 
of the people were provided with the 
musical instruments purchased by our 
party for a good purpose, and their chief 
anxiety seeming to be to make as much 
noise as possible, we had long found our 
signals perfectly useless ; the conse- 



quence was that, being spread about the 
grounds in parties of twos and threes, our 
chief occupation seemed to be to find and 
lose each other, as the time approached 
for leaving the gardens. 

Having become thoroughly tired with 
the din, and finding it impossible to come 
across any of our party in the maze of 
people, we made our way to the station, 
to be in good time for the train. Here 
we were kept in a long room for three 
quarters of an hour, during which time 
we fell in with the remainder of our 
party. 

The waiting-room was at first not over 
crowded, and afforded a nice opportunity 
for several parties of four or five to walk 
up and down, playing marches of their 
own composition, through long paper 
trumpets. At the same time some little 
beggar children with drums on their 
backs, which, by the ingenious arrange- 
ment of a strap on one foot, they were 
enabled by convulsive kicks to thump, 
whilst their hands being free they per- 
formed on a violin or triangle, and added 
to the harmony by singing. What with 
the children and the trumpeters, who in- 
creased five-fold some time before the 
train started, the place became a regular 
bear garden, but fortunately before I had 
become quite bereft of my senses the 
doors wore thrown open and a rush made 
to the carriages. 

"Thank goodness," I thought, "we 
shall now have a little peace;" but no 
such good fortune, for the blowing mania 
seemed to have attacked my party, who, 
although complaining of headaches, made 
use of their instruments of torture all the 
way home, whilst I, out of mere polite- 
ness, was compelled to show by my 
deportment how delighted I was to see 
them so thoroughly enjoying themselves. 

Escorting the ladies home, and strolling 
leisurely down the boulevards, I found 
that it was just two o'clock on reaching 
my hotel. The outer door was closed, so 
ringing the bell, I waited the coming of 
the concierge to open it for me. Re- 
ceiving no attention (as I thought), to 
my third ring, I began to get impatient, 
especially as I could see through a grating 
in the door into the little glass nx)m at 
the end of the passage, where the con- 
cierge slept, that he had heard my first 
appeal; but, beyond raising himself on 
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his elbow, aud pulling a sort of bell-rope, 
he evideutly did not think it necessary to 
trouble himself further, for he quietly com- 
posed himself to sleep. 

This 1 thought the height of impudence, 
and rang a peal, determined if he 
would not come that he should have but 
little rest, but the only effect it had was 
to make him move about on his bed rather 
restlessly at each fresh pull of the bell, 
turning first on one side and then on the 
other, to find some position in which to 
escape the sound. 

Happening to look rather closely at the 
door, I was sui-prised to find it ajar, the 
latch having been drawn at my first ring, 
by means of the beli-pull I had seen the 
concierge use. I subsequently found (what 
everybody else in the world knew,) tliat it 
is the custom, when the outer door is 
closed, for the concierge, when he hears a 
ring at the bell, to pull the cordmi^ which 
draws the latch on the door, and allows 
free admission. 

My ignorance of this custom, and the 
frequent tugs which I had given to the 
bell, were not calculated to put the con- 
cierge into the best of humours, but, not 
requiring his assistance, I thought that he 
would forgot all about it by next day, so 
taking my candle I marched up to nearly 
the top of the house, and having reached 
B/s room, knocked with a polite request 
for admission, in order to pass thn)ugh to 
my bed room. Receiving a growl in 
reply, I thought B. was not unnaturally 
" liled " at having to turn out of bed at 
that time of the morning, and determined 
to be extra polite, to soothe his wounded 
spirit. On repeating my request, T heard 
him gQi out of bed, the di)or was opened 
cautiously, and I was asked what I 
wanted. 

I should mention that I had not had 
the honour of studying Y^.'s physiognomy 
when attired for the uiglit, and the ap- 
pearance of the imlividual confronting 
me being in all respects that which I 
should have expected him to bear under 
the circumstanees, I presumed that it was 
him that I was addressing; my suii)rise may 
therefore be imagined when, on repeating 
my request for admission to my chamber, 
he not only told me that he knew nothing 
about me or of my sleeping in the inner 
room on the previous night, but slammed 
the door in my face, hearing a voice from 
my bed inquiring what was the matter. 



I thought that either my room had been 
changed, or that some one had taken I)ob- 
session of it by mistake ; so to make snre 
I requested to be informed whether the 
personage in my room was also in posses- 
sion of my luggage. To this I had the 
civil rejoinder that as the individual in 
question had closed his door, the poKsessor 
of B.'s room (or B. himself) didii*t mean 
to trouble him. 

Whilst wasting my time in ringing the 
bell, I had almost given up hopes of 
obtaining admissitm to the house at all, 
but now I thought there was nothing for 
it but to perambulate the streets for the 
remainder of the night, as the only person 
to whom I could apply was the concierge, 
from whom, even were he to take the 
trouble to understand m}' bad French, a 
civil answer could hardly be expected. 
However, rest in the house I must, for I 
was wearied out with the fatigues of the 
day ; so waking up the poor concierge for 
about the tenth time, I explained my 
difficulty to him in as good French as I 
could muster, and having repeated mj 
sentences three or four times, during 
which he was collecting his sleepy 
faculties, he at last became thoroughly 
awakened. Having arrived at that happy 
state, he remembered that he had been 
directed to show me to a different bed 
room to that which I had occupied on 
the previous night. 

For this change, I subsequently ascer- 
tained, I was indebted to B., and as he 
had also migrated to another part of the 
house, it seemed that 1 had not been 
dragging him, as I thought, out of bed, 
but some poor harmless individual ; how- 
ever, as the latter was so devoid of 
politeness I was rather pleased than 
otherwise at having put him to the in- 
convenience. 

After making the most of three days in 
Paris, I started for Switzerland by the 
night express. In France, the express 
trains travel at something like thirty miles 
an hour, terribly slow in comparison with 
ours, but still fast enough for night 
travelling. If you can manage to put up 
your feet and get off to sleep, yon do 
not feel so much shaken, and conse- 
quently tmvel more comfortably than if 
you wont at double the speed. 

In fourteen hours, we reached Gbnerfti 
the journey between Alajon and that plaos 
being excessively pretty, the greater pari 
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being through valleys with fine mountain 
scenery. On one bide principally gfape 
fields, and on the other, in several places, 
rugged mountains from which huge stones 
had come tumbling down, bringing others 
with them in their progrcss, and covering 
the valley with huge boulders which would 
have been cei'taiu destruction to anything 
in their path. 

It was a very fine day at Geneva, but 
the glare of the sun was more trying to 
the eyes that I have nriticed it at any 
other place. We spent a 'few hours 
admiring the handsome hotels and other 
buildings, and watching the " rapid Rhone'* 
as it rushed through tJie town out of the 
placid, and appareutly streamless lake ; 
giving rise, probably, to the notion that in 
the tifr.y-five mUes that it travels, after 
entering the lake's other extremity at Le 
Bouveret, it does not mix with its waters. 
I took steamer for Lausanne, the journey 
occupying about three hours. 

The admirers of Byron will doubtless 
remember the frequency of his description 
of one or other of the loyely places in this 
lake. On the one side there are the fine 
bold mountains of Savoy, some, but at this 
time of the year, very few, being tipped 
with snow ; adding considerably to the 
beauty of the tints thrown on the 
mountains by the sun, and showing out 
prominently, on a fine night, amongst the 
grand outlines of the range. For the first 
half of the other side, the country is rather 
fiat, and very wooily, and here and there 
the most picturesquely pretty villages and 
towns are passed with, generjilly close to 
the lake, some tastily built hotels. Those 
at Ouchy and Vevey, celebrated for its 
" vevey fins" cigars, being the most choice 
and beautifully built places that could be 
desired. Beau Rivage at Ouchy, the place 
where one leaves the steamer for 
Lausanne, is certainly in my estimation, 
the Hotel of Hotels, being large and 
elegantly built, surrounded with a very 
nicely laid garden and grounds, in which 
a band plays each morning, and as it has 
every comfort inside, it looks the place of 
all others to be happy in. Being close to 
the Lake, it is convenieiit for bathing, 
boating, fishing, or gull-shooting. 

To get to Lausanne, it is necessai*; ' ~> take 
the omnibus, as it is about three qm; •> jrs of 
an hour's walk up a very steep hill, from 
the top of which it looks down upon 
Onohj. It is a very favourite place for 



English people to reside at, and most 
deservedly too, for the charming villas in 
the picturesque town with its excellent 
shops, and the lovely views of the 
surrounding scenery, combine to make it 
one of the most pleasant places in existence. 

Having si>eut some very enjoyable days 
here, and made an excursion into the Alps, 
I found I was getting nearly to the end of 
my tether as far as monetary matters 
were concerned, a circumstance which 
compelled me to direct my course home- 
wards, staying on the road at Xeufchjltel. 

The ti*ain runs along the side of the 
lake of Neufchatel, thereby giving one 
the opportunity of seeing it from end to 
end, as the town itself lies at the far end. 
Although a very fine clear day, the 
scenery therefore wearing it« best garb, it 
seemed to me very uninteresting, and tame 
in comparison with the lake of Geneva. 
The town of Neufchatel, however, is more 
attractive; and contains the palace of 
their princes, the antiquated appearance 
of the architecture of which indicates their 
probable erection in times when scythes 
were more in vague as military weapons 
than the six hundred pounders of the 
present day. 

It was market day, and the numbers of 
bronzed country people, with their im- 
mensely broad brimmed hats and picturesque 
dresses, threading their way amongst the 
numerous booths that extended for some 
distance along the end of the lake, formed 
a sight both intei^esting and picturesque. 

Four hours sufficed to see the principal 
attractions of the town, consisting of 
several very fair public buildings, and 
houses built with both regularity and 
neatness, so taking the train at 4.20 in 
the afternoon, we commenced a tedious 
journey of nearly fifteen hours to Paris. 
The first part was remarkably pretty 
mountain scenery, the train taking a long 
up-hill journey through formidable tun- 
nels here and there. It however soon 
got dark, and, feeling a strong inclina- 
tion to make myself comfortable for 
the night, I put on my slippers, and 
having room to lay up my feet on 
the seat, I succeeded in getting o£E 
to sleep. As, however, our tickets were 
demanded every half hour, and once or 
twice the officials found it necessary, for 
some reason best known to themselves, to 
shunt our carriage ofE the line, leaving us 
for some time in solitary felicity, thereby 
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cansing nnpleasant misgivings as to the 
propriety of changing carriages, my sleep 
was neither uninterrupted nor comforting. 
Between six an<i seven in the morning 
we reached Paris, where, having spent 
three days, I returned to London, carrying 
with me many pleasant recollections of 
my interesting tour. 



I EARNESTLY recommeud to all unappre- 
ciated brothers, bachelors whose sterling, 
but unacknowledged value remain unre- 
cognised by their undiscerning sisters, a 
specific that has never yet failed, out of 
the thousands of instances in which it has 
been tried, and I full anticipate the 
midying gratitude with which this remedy 
will bo received. Let the novice summon 
up all his moral courage to his aid, and 
selecting one of the dearest friends of his 
sisters, plunge forthwith into matrimony 
with her. Hey, presto ; it is all changed ; 
the darling friend becomes *^ that wicked, 
artful little creature, Laura," or "that 
horridly deceitful thing, May," I never 
could have expected it ; what Fred could 
have seen in her I can't imagine ; a little, 
insipid child ; why I thought he had more 
sense ; to marry a girl who is really not 
good enough to button his boots." Or, 
'* Harry engaged to Kate, why the boy 
must be mad; she is a regular hoyden and 
he will be disgusted with her ; he with his 
ultra gentlemanly quiet habits, before a 
week of married life has passed over their 
heads. It's all very well now, but wait 
until he is brought into daily and hourly 
contact with her, and then see. There ! I 
have no patience with him, to go and 
throw himself away, such a handsome 
fastidious fellow as he is, upon a girl like 
that ; why, there's not a g^rl in the whole 
village I should be really pleased to see 
him marry." Should the defaulter meekly 
insinuate that he had thought that he 
could find no wife so suitable as the 
" intimate " of his sister, such intimacy 
is immediately and loudly repudiated as 
imaginary, and renewed laments arise as 
to the departed glory of brothers in general, 
and hers in particular, with a full catalogue 
of the virtues possessed by the latter, that 
will fall into desuetude through his un- 
fortunate step. Thus will my promise be 
fulfilled; but after all it is an open question 
** whether it is worth going through so 
ADch to gain so little." 



^ mi\\ttt}i tjft. 



Do you think of me still with a sigh, Allief 

Or have the long years that have passed. 
Erased from thy memory each tie, Allie, 

That held us so long and so fast ? 
I drag on life in a ttranger land, Allie, 

Far away from my home and thine. 
And coldly shnnl^ from the clinging hand, Allie, 

That presses its fond palm to mine. 



It is soft and as white as thy own, Allie, 

But it lacks thy touch in its clasp. 
And the soul thrill ray glad heart hsB known, 
Allie, 

But with thy warm hand in my clasp. 
And her voice is as low and as kind, Allie, 

Her eje flashes love beams as deep. 
But thy form is between, and I End, Allie« 

The worm in my heart will not sleep. 



I have found now, and found to my oost, Allie, 

Love will not be guided by will ; 
And 1 know that the heart I have lost, AUie, 

Is uttering prayers for me still. 
I was mad ; though so rich in thy love, Allie, 

I longed for the wealth ot the world ; 
But the while with the worldlings I strove, Allie, 
. My brain from its mansion was hurled. 



Maddened fool, to think I could untwine. Allie 

My heart's tendrils wound rdund thy own. 
E'en as well take the oak firom the vine, Allie, 

And hope it will flourish alone. 
As well hope the ivy to cling, Allie, 

Removeil to an alien wall. 
As the channel to change of a spring, Allie, 

A heart that has given its all. 



I am hers ; soul and body were sold, Allie ; 

Coudned to her side by a chain ; 
•Tis uiore galling because forged of gold, Allie, 

And each firm link welded in vain. 
Though God's Word and man*s law bind me fast, 
Allie; 

My thoughts as the wild wind are free. 
And they fly, true and fond, to the last, Allte^ 

To thy pale face over the sea. 



'Twas " my siu, my great sin," but blood lean, 
Allie, 
Have paid for my wand'ring away ; 
And the mad deed of long vanish'd years, Allie. 

Have risen and bar the home way 
And the weary pain clings while I bom, AlUt* 

So rest my hot brwws as of yore. 
On thv l^oBom, but vainly I yearn, Allie, 
A vengeful voice crys "Nevetmere.- 
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Chapter III. 

Quite a difPorent line of action was 
pursued by her cousin Meliiida Cooper. 

From the first time of our meeting, she 
had determined on my subjugation which 
she tried to effect by means of flattery 
and deference to my opinion. I rarely 
walked, rode or drove without somewhere 
encountering my dark (she was a brunette) 
assailant. 

Ere long some of those philanthropic 
individuals (with which our parish 
abounded) who take so much interest in 
everything which does not relate to them- 
selves, did me the honour of anticipating^ 
my marriage, the house in which I would 
reside, and the upholsterer who would 
supply the furniture. I fear that when I 
became aware of the felicitous future 
designed for me, my gratitude fell far 
short of what it ought to have been. 

I appealed at once to Mrs. Cooper, as 
the proper person to contradict the gossip, 
but that lady coolly informed me that she 
considered it was quite authorized ''by 
my exclusive attentions to her daughter." 
I made the speech usual on such occasions 
about "fraternal regard misinterpreted;" 
but Melinda cried and upbraided, and her 
mother raved and threatened until I was 
frantic, and declared that even were the 
whole female race with the exception of 
Melinda Cooper, to become extinct, I 
should still decline entering into an alliance 
with her. 

Mrs. Cooper had the indelicacy to allow 
this scene to transpire, and publicly de- 
nounced me as the destroyer of her child's 
health, appetite, &c. This disclosure 
incited some of those benevolent parties 
aforementioned to arrange rencontres be- 
tween the disappointed and myself, with a 
view to enliven themselves at our expense. 

Having been several times subjected to 
this unpleasantness, I informed my friend 
that I should thenceforth reject all invi- 
tations unless accompanied by a solemn 



assurance that Miss Cooper would not be 
of the party. 

It was while affairs were at this crisis 
that my sister Nelly sought me out as I 
was sitting before the surgery fire, roast- 
ing my feet and some chestnuts at the 
same time. 

" Oh, here you are, Ted. How can you 
sit mewed up here ? It is magnificent out 
of doors." 

" Rather cold, I should think, little 
whirlwind. Where have you been ? " 

"Why, to Professor Wilson's, and I 
have accepted an invitation for you for 
this evening ; Miss Wilson wants to get 
up a dance to warm ourselves ; no party, 
you know, only Captain Montressor and a 
few others." 

" I can't go, Nelly, I am so busy." 

" Busy. You certainly look as though 
you were." 

"Well, I am only resting for -a few 
minutes. The governor has left me no 
end of dispensing to do," 

" Well, Mr. Merton will help you, and 
you can come with him at eight o'clock, 
instead of with me. Oh, by the bye, do 
you remember Miss Newton, who used to 
live here ? She is spending the day at 
Wilson's — she asked after you — says you 
got her a cab one day when it was rain- 
mg. 

" Very likely I did," I replied carelessly, 
inwardly resolving that nothing should 
prevent ray gratifying the Wilson's with 
my desirable society. 

"Will you go, Ned? Do, there's a 
dear." 

" Well, give me a kiss, then, and I'll 
think about it." Nelly said I was the 
best brother in the world. 

Fully concurring in this opinion, I re- 
commenced work, while my sister flew oflp 
to find Mr. Merton, who was her " inten- 
ded," as well as my father's junior partner. 
When I repaired to the house, I heard 
that Nelly had gone, and left word that I 
was to follow her as quickly as possible. 
This injunction I thought fit to disregard, 
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as I always deferred my arrival at a party 
until I imagined that every one else had 
sung their best songs and exhasted their 
stock of smart sayings; then, when tJie 
amusement began to tiag, and the hostess 
would wonder what had happened to 
detain Mr. Thornton, then my entry 
would create a sensation equal to the new 
opera, or the latest Parisian fashion (i. e., 
an old English one revived). On this 
occasion, however, I was disappointed of 
the excitement I had calculated on 
causing; for when I reached Professor 
Wilson's, I found the hall door standing 
open, and being on intimate terms with 
the family, I made my way unannounced 
into the drawing-room. As I opened the 
door, I heard Nelly's voice behind, " Stop, 
Edward, stop," but it was too late, I had 
already advanced to meet Grace Wilson. 
There was another lady in the room, and 
she on my approach threw up her arms in 
a tragic manner, and fell fainting on the 
couch. 

" Grace, why did you ask me here to 
meet her," I said angrily, and 1 stamped 
downstairs. 

Nelly stopped mo in the hall, " Edward, 
you shall not go ; consider how ofEended 
they will all be. Willie, come and help 
me," and I was pushed into the library 
where 1 found the rest of the guests 
grouped around the Professor and his son 
Herbert, who were giving illustrations in 
Mnemonics. Miss Newton was seated at 
the table taking down and comparing the 
answers with the questions; hanging 
officiously over her chair was Captain 
Montressor. 

I had never before seen Miss Newton in 
evening dress, and she certainly looked 
far better without the ugly bonnet which 
had always concealed the mass of fair 
wavy hair which was now displayed in 
puffs and curls innumerable. 

" Isn't it wonderful, Ned ?" 

" Beautiful," I muttered absently. 

"What are }0u thinking of?" de- 
manded Nelly. 

"I don't know," I stammered, "what 
were you alluding to ? " 

" Why, to Herbert. Isn't it wonderful 
how he can remember so much." 

"Papa, haven't you almost finished," 
interrupted Grace Wilson, 'I want you 
all to come upstairs." Slipping her arm 
through mine, " Come, let us lead the way. 



Melinda has gone," she whispered. " She 
came quite accidentally. I assure yoa 
she was not asked here to annoy you." 

" Will you forgive my rudeness, Grace ?*' 

" I will, sir ; just hand me that piece of 
music." 

At the sound of a lively polka the 
whole party came trooping upstairs. 

" Do you sing ?" I heard the captain 
ask Miss Newton. 

" Yea, a little, but I don't care about 
commencing the performance. I think 
one of you gentlemen ought to take the 
initiative." In spite of this protest she 
was hurried off to the piano. 

She had a very pretty though not a 
powerful voice, and sang with good taste ; 
she was not allowed to leave off till she 
pleaded fatigue. " Now I consider that I 
have done my part of the vocalising, so I 
can plague every one else with impunity, 
and I shall not make any allowance for 
colds. Captain Montressor. 1 appoint yon 
as my successor." 

" You weally must excuse me. Miss 
Newton," replied the captain. 

" Indeed I shall do nothing of the kind ; 
you showed me no mercy, remember." 

" But I can't sing ; I should only make 
a hideous noise, and fwighten you." 

" That will be charming ; pray do." 

So the captain blundered through a 
sentimental ditty about darts and hearts, 
and tried to look unutterable things at 
Miss Newton, who stood close by. 

" Thank you," she said, " I have not 
been at all alarmed." 

" I wonder how she can endure that 
fool," I grumbled to myself. 

" Is belle, I want you to come and look 
at ray fossils," said Herbert Wilson, lead* 
ing .Miss Newton to the other end of the 
room. 

" What can they be talking abont^" I 
wondered, when, at the end of twenty 
minutes by my watch, they were stiU 
leaning over the table; just then she 
looked up and caught my eye, then Ae 
whispered to Herbert, who came across to 
me. 

" Edward, let me introduce you to Miss 
Newton. 

" We are not quite strangers," said she, 
holding out her hand, " though it is a long 
time since we met." 

" Then you have not forgotten me ? " 

" Forgotten you ? Why should I ? " 
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I am afraid I smiled conceitedly as I 
replied that ** I had not vanity enough to 
suppose that I could create an impression 
which would last for two yeai*8." 

" It would take a much longer time 
than that to efface from my memory one 
whose appearance is so strikingly sugges- 
tive of—" 

" What," I inquired anxiously. 

"An Italian bandit," was the unex- 
pected and mortifying answer. "What 
a pretty waltz ; I suppose you dance, Mr. 
Thornton." 

" Oh, yes, I am passionately fond of it ; 
may I have the honour ?" 

" No, you may not ; I don't know how 
to dance, and I don't care to learn ; there 
is a young lady disengaged." 

*'If you do not dance. Miss Newton, 
neither shall I." 

"You are very polite, but punishing 
yourself will not afford me any gratifica- 
tion. I am going to take Miss Wilson's 
place at the piano." 

" Miss Townsend has no partner, Ned," 
said my sister ; so I was obliged to 
eschew my intention of looking on. 
During the pauses of the quadrille we 
were talking some unmeaning rubbiuh 
about " palpitation of the heaH," and at 
the conclusion I inquired of Miss Newton 
whether she had ever suffered under the 
infliction. 

" Sometimes, when I have been running 
too quickly." 

"Oh, you are so literal," said Miss 
Townsend, " you know there are different 
causes for affections of the heart !" 

"I suppose Mr. Thornton has been 
treating you to a professional lecture," 
Isabelle responded, laughing. 

"What do you think," said Miss 
Townsend to me, " Miss Newton absolutely 
avers that she cannot bear gentlemen." 

" Nay, you mistake, Miss Townsend, or 
yon are trying to retaliate," 

" Not being accustomed to gentlemen's 
society, I am not partial to them, but I 
can tolerate them very equably, especially 
those who sing pretty songs. Will you 
favour us with one ?" she asked, address- 
ing me. • 

" I will do anything you ask ; will you 
accompany me ?" 

" With pleasure." 

I had a tolerably good voice, which I 
now exerted to the utmost. So I was 



loaded with thanks and praises; only my 
accompanist was silent. 

" That song would be beautiful if it 
were well sung," I observed to her, angl- 
ing. 

" Well, you sung it very nicely." 

" Oh, thank you," I said, with my best 
bow and smile. 

" Thank me for what ? for speaking 
the truth ; I assure you I would not take 

the trouble to pay you a compliment." 

• • • • 

"Nonsense, Bella, I can't think of 
letting you go yet; you must stay all 
night." 

" I can't, indeed, Grace ; I promised to 
be at Twickenham not later than half 
past ten. My father will be waiting at 
the station for me." 

" But it is nearly that time now." 

"Oh, no, I have plenty of time if I 
start at once." 

" Papa, will you order the brougham ?" 
said Miss Wilson. " Oh, no, thank you," 
interposed Miss Newton, " I couldn't wait. 
Besides I prefer walking, where is Her- 
bert?" 

" Will you permit me to walk with yon 
to the station ? " I enquired eagerly. 

" Thank you very much," and she hurried 
away. In two minutes she was ready and 
we started off. 

" Do you like Croquet ?" I asked ; going 
in for the platitudes. 

"I never played, is it interesting?" 
answered this fair barbarian, who was 
positively ignorant of all polite amuse- 
ments. 

" Not at all ; I was out at a fete last 
week and they did nothing else — I found 
it a great bore." 

" Why did you go, then ?" 

"Oh, I only (fid so to make myself 
agreeable." 

"Did you find yourself equal to the 
task ? " The tone was slightly sarcastic, 
so I dropped the subject. 

" Shall you be at the Claverings next 
month ? Private theatricals ; I have been 
asked to take a part, but I am afraid I 
have no talent that way." 

" I wish I were going, I am so fond of 
an^-thiug of the kind. I think I should 
make a good actress." 

" You would make a good — ^anything 
you might undertake," I ventured to 
remai'k. 
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" Pray, do not waste your fair speeches 
upon me, for I am qaite anable to appre- 
ciate them. Come, we must walk faster, 
or I shall lose my train." 

She hurried on at a rate which pre- 
vented any further conversation until we 
came in sight of the station. 

" Now, 1 will not take you any further ; 
I am sure you must bo anxious to cfet 
back." 

" I am much more anxious to discharge 
my duty by seeing you safe in the train." 

** Well, Mr. Thornton, whatever accu- 
sation is brought against you, it will not 
be want of politeness," was her parting 
salutation. 

'|Isabelle Newton," I said to myself, 
while gazing savagely after the receding 
train, " I admire yon very much, but 1 
dislike you equally. I will pay you back 
your indifference with interest, and no 
ways or means will I spare to win your 
love ; and tfien my captious beauty — ^you 
will be at my mercy, and I will take my 
revenge." 



Chapter TV. 

"Why don't you cultivate Miss New- 
ton's acquaintance, Nellie ? I think she 
would be a nice friend for you." 

" Do you mean me, or yourself, Ted ? " 

" Well, both of us if you like. Now, 
no quizzing, dear; I confess I want to 
know her." 

" Well, what do you want me to do, 
you dreadful flirt ? I don't think 1 
ought to abet you in your wickedness." 

" Why, I thought wo might arrange an 
excursion to Bushy Park, and you get 
Miss Wilson to invite Miss Newton." 

" Ah, yes, I will do that, if you can get 
mother s consent, but I am sure she will 
say that we must wait imtil the weather 
is warmer." 

" The weather will do very well, Nellie, 
we need not dine out of doors, and it is 
quite warm enough to run about." 

" It may be, but you have to persuade 
mother to believe it/' 

Now picnics are proverbially unlucky 
as regards weather, but this instance was 
exceptional. My mother had no objec- 
tion, provided we all promised faithfully 



not to sit on the grass, and return home 
early. The day tixed on was fine, and no 
one had previous engagements or was 
otherwise prevented attending; not even 
Miss Newton, to whom I devoted myself 
with an assiduity which would not be dis- 
coiuitcuanced by her coldness and in- 
attention. 

'' Come, ^ir. Thornton, do not let me 
monopolize you altogether." 

'' Are my attentions, then, disagreeable," 
I asked, in a lackadaisical tone. 

" I did not say so, but at all events they 
would be equally, if not more, acceptable 
to some of our friends yonder ; for there is, 
as usual, a preponderance of ladies in our 
party." 

** Why should you imagine that any one 
would esteem that which you hold in such 
disdain ? " 

" Not disdain," she said gently, " but as 
I have before told you, I am not of an 
appreciative turn of mind." 

'* I have asked her to come and spend 
next Friday with us," whispered Nellie; 
*' she promises if Mrs. Newton can spare 
her." 

She came, and took my mother's heart 
by storm. 

" Just the daughter-in-law I should like, 
Ted," and she forthwith indited an epistle 
to Mrs. Newton, asking that Isabelle 
might come and stay a week with us. The 
week extended into a month. 

Nothwithstanding my indefatigable ex* 
ertions during that time, and the assist- 
ance of my mother and sister, who believ- 
iug in my genuineness, did all in their 
power to advance my cause, my love suit 
had, apparently, made but very little pro- 
gi'ess. I had always piqued myself on 
being a bit of a physiognomist, but with 
Miss Newton I was quite at fault. I did 
not think she was capricious, and yet 
" when most I thought to please, I oft dis- 
pleased her most." But this rule did not 
answer when reversed. Did I feel certain 
that I had achieved a slight advantage 
before an hour had elapsed I had revoked 
my opinion, and felt more than positive 
that I had lost rather than gained ground. 
If there is in the wide world one person 
who is (not claims to be) free from even 
a tinge of vanity, I feel assured that he or 
she must be prodigiously disagreeable and 
entirely incompatable, for it is through 
the medium of our respective vanities thai 
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we ingratiate ourselves with one another ; 
and this is jnst the secret of the likes and 
dislikes we entertain for each other as in- 
diyidoalfl. Bnt vanity assumes so many 
forms that it might be said that we have 
each our own peculiar development of this 
quality, and those who by their manners 
or address foster and administer, uncon- 
sciously or otherwise, to the same are the 
people we like best. Thus the study of 
physiognomy would be invaluable if 
carried to perfection, for we might 
ensure the possession of any person's 
favour could we gain a clear insight into 
their character 

Now Miss Newton was, I thought, a 
little vain of her voice which was miiver- 
sally admired. She had lately been 
taking lessons in vocal music, and her 
voice, always sweet and flexible, was 
steadily gaining compass and brilliancy. I 
must confess that I was not particularly 
fond of music, excepting that which I 
executed myself ; and the hours that I 
stood behind Miss Newton I passed criti- 
cising her hair and figure rather than 
listening to her musical performances. 

" What do you think of this ? " she 
asked once half turning from the piano. 

" Lovely," I replied. 

** Whatever are you talking about, Mr. 
Thornton ? what is lovely ?" 

"Ton are, Miss Newton (she frowned), 
I meftn that everything you sing is lovely " 
(her face cleared). 

** But I was not singing at all ; I was 
telling you that I have broken one of the 
notes ; if yon call that lovely I'm afraid 
your mother will not." 

" Don't be angry with me," I pleaded. 

" I am not angry, I can't expect you to 
be always listening to my performances." 

I knew very well that she was not 
offended, but I wanted to hear her say so. 

** May I tell you what I was thinking 
about ?" I asked. 

" Certainly, if it is worth hearing." 

" I was wishing that one of those de- 
lightfully uninjurious, well-timed acci- 
dents by which heroines of romance are 
rendered everlastingly grateful to their 
preservers, would befal you, at a time 
when I was convenient to the rescue." 

" Really, I am excessively obliged for 
your kind invocation of ill-fortune on my 
behalf. I suppose she but imperfectly 
comprehended your design, so answer^ 
your amiable petition at the wrong time." 



" Pray explain." 

" Why, the tale is simply this : I was 
in the surgery this morning, wonying 
your father, and leaning over tlie counter, 
searching for sealing-wax, my sleeve came 
in contact with the flame of the gas jet, 
which was turned down so low that I had 
not noticed it. My sleeve caught fire ; 
your father put it out immediately with 
his coat, and the skirt of my dress. I am 
80 thankful my hair was not singed." 

** Good heavens ! are you hurt. Did — " 

"1 hadn't time to be frightened. As 
to the amount of damage I have sustained, 
judge for yourself," and the charming 
naivete turned up her sleeve and displayed 
a scorch jnst above the elbow." 

" Oh, Isabelle, you have been burnt to 
death," and I tried to take her band. 

"Mr. Thornton," she cried to my 
father, who was passing the door, " Do 
come here and convince your son that our 
accident this morning was not so v^ry 
dangerous." 

She always stopped me by some sooh 
wretched artifice when I was going tn be 
sentimental. 

" It must be a dreadful thing to be 
married," sighed Fanny Cooper, as she 
rose t() take her departure, after favouring 
us (that is, my sister, Miss Newton, and 
myself, with a detailed account of her 
cousin's wedding). 

"ladeedit must," replied Nellie. "I 
advise you never to attempt anything so 
awful." 

** No, I never will," she said, with an 
energy that surprised ns all ; little Fan 
was coming out strong. " I mean to have 
a nice house, plenty of cats, and do what 
I like. Will you join me, Nellie." 

" Thank you, I am afraid that I am 
debarred that pleasure. But there's 
Isabelle — what do you say, dear ? 
Wouldn't you like to be an old maid ? 

" No, I think not," drawled that young 
lady. 

"Oh, Miss Newton, it's too bad. I 
reckoned on you. Well, perhaps yonll 
change your mind by the next time I see 
you. Goodbye ! " and Miss Cooper left 
the room, accompanied by my sister. 

" How I should like to be married," I 
said aloud. 

" What prevents you ? " asked Miss 
Newton. 

" How oiM 1 marry without a wife ? " 

" Tom Tucker's problem can scarcely 
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pazzle you. So renowned a lady-killer as 
Mr. Thornton must surely have a host of 
beauties eager to be his selection." 

** What would it avail me were the 
whole world open to my choice, if the 
only wunmn I cared for were excepted." 

** Rather a fai -fetched supposition," 
she laughed. " Just look iiow citilfly that 
ctti't«>in haugs," and she cio-sed over and 
commenced arranging the damask folds. 

" You think me very conceited ? " I 
asked. 

** Well, honestly, I do." 

" I fear you are right, but I am anxious 
to amend. Do you think I can ? " 

" I am Bui'e you can," she replied, 
warmly. " But I have not couceit enough 
to imagine that you take sufficient interest 
in me to sissist me to do so," I continued. 

" I think, Mr. Thornton, that it is a 
question of capability, rather than of in- 
terest. I should have to reform myself 
first." 

" You need not, Miss Newton, yuu ai-e 
already perfect." 

" A peilect idiot, I suppose you mean, 
sir." 

" How unkind you are ; you always put 
the worst coustiuction on everything 1 
say. 

" Am I ? Well, I didn't mean it, but I 
do wish you would talk sense." 

" I will say and do anything you like, 
Isabelle, I know I am * very wicked,* but 
if I try very hard to improve, dare I look 
to you for a recompense." 

The reader is aware that agreeably with 
my preconcerted plan, I laudably sought, 
without making any declaratlou myself, to 
draw Isabelle on to avow her feelings 
towards me ; if possible to elicit a con- 
fession of partiality, and then with many 
tliauks for her condescension inform her 
that I wjis unable to requite her attach- 
ment. As she did not reply to my last 
question, I felt much encouraged. She 
was still intent on looping up the cui-tain 
before mentionexi. 

"Are you listening to me, Isabelle? 
Will you refuse a rc(|uest on \vhich de- 
pends fuy hea»'t's dearest hope and life's 
happinejs ? Say that you do not posi- 
tively di:^like me ! Thai I am not quite 
indifferent to you! fhal you love me 
just a little." She turned towards me. *' I 
A/ill wait." Suddenly, with a half -stifled 
cry, she threw her anus round me, hiding 
Ler face on my shoulder, and my plans 



were for a moment completely disarranged. 
Could I unclasp those soft, clinging ai*nis, 
and push away the fail* head nestling fit 
my side ? The idea was simply barl:ta»x)U8, 
and when I glanced at the beautiful, con- 
scious face, I felt that it would be tht 
heighth of al)surdity resist the temptation 
drawing it to my own 

" Edward, where are you ? ** 

" Coming," I replied ; and Isabelle 
sprang from my arms, and out of the 
room. 



Pj %tmmt3- 



Omlt a glove and a lock of hair, 
A 8hred of ril»bou of d«»ep dark blue ; 

A faded rose, ibouph its petals bear 
No trace of the fragianoe once it knew. 

But glove and ribbon, and tress as fair. 
Are mcin'ries of lo\ e as fond as true. 

Cold is the dimpled, f^oft rody band, ' 

Tbe glove once clat«i)ed in a cl oho embrace ; 

Resting ibe bead on a pillow ot (and. 
Where the eje of no mortal can trace. 

Severed this lock from the glossy band 
That once o'ersbadowed ber darling face. 

Stiird is tbe bosom, heaving no more. 
That slinmed in its glowing the bud'h first 
Uusli: 
Calm while the wild winds are mourning acre. 
And the sad grey wares o'er ber sea grave 
rush. 
Pale as tbe pearls ibat the mermaids wore 
Drawing her down in the greeu weeds' crush. 

'Tis only a poor frayed silken shred ; — 
Yes, but it fell from my darling's hair; 

Fell one night from her cuil-oovered bead, 
Floated to me through the fragrant air. 

Its sheen is sullied, my heart's jewel dead. 
Never more gems will my own love wear. 

For a gust of wind came out from the weal. 
And toi e us apart, my bride and I ; 

It struck our bark and the sea's warm breast 
Welcomed (»ur forms, as the blast swept by; 

I swam 80 strong, but the waves bard pressed. 
And my sad hot eyes, saw my darling die. 

And I hoard them up, these relics, they lell 
Tale** of the past, and my young child wife; 

And I curse the storm and ihe wild flerce ewcll. 
Hurling the billows to raorial strife. 

For the treacherous wind, a8 fiilse as bell. 
Cost me a love and my own, a life. 

Ursa MiHOft. 
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Ghaptbb VI. 

A MONTH had crept on; a woary, 
wretched month of Bemi-consciousness for 
Boslyn ; wavering between life and death, 
each straggling for the mastery; one 
half of the time in a kind of trance or 
total oblivion to all external things ; the 
other in a more painfolly sensitive state, 
keenly alive to the agonies incident to his 
malady. Bat his still strong constitution, 
in spite of his Parisian experiences, car- 
ried him eventually safely through all ; 
bat not without his ruptured vessel leaving 
its marks and elFects upon his shattered 
frame, efiEects that no after carefulness 
could remove : he might live to be an old 
man, his physicians said, his head whit- 
ened, and his eyes dulled, but he would 
nevermore bo the same strong athlete, 
the cool, fearless, daring rider; never 
again the hardy yachtsman, braving the 
terrors of the roughest night in the 
Qerman Ocean ; the sea breaking over 
the slippery deck, and the wind howling 
round the vessel, that buried itself in the 
billows, while her crew closed their eyes 
and held fast to her side, as they leaped 
through the waves that tore over them. 

No, this was all over for him, and he 
must bear the change, terrible as it was 
to a man of his habits, as best he may, and 
but for the one ray of sunshine in the 
gloomy horizon, the rest he longed for 
nnceasingly ; the anticipation of the hour 
80 long coming, in which he could give 
utterance to his all-absorbing love for 
Maud, half sanctified as it was by the long 
purifying hours of his illness and repent- 
ance, his future life would have s^med a 
dreary, miserable blank. 

But this had supported him, an 1 on a 
morning in the bright autumn, towards 
the end of October, his impatient longings 
were at length about to he gratified ; his 



physician had at last granted him a still 
half withheld permission to leave the 
hous9, and now he was sitting at his 
almost untasted bre:ikfast, musing and 
torturing himself with vain doubts and 
hopes. Now the long wished-for and 
anxiously-awaited Jiour had arrived, the 
hour he had longed and yearned for for 
months was here, his faint heart dreaded 
its approach, and he would gladly have 
delayed it. 

He felt like the criminal, who has lan- 
guished in durance for weary months, 
hoping for the day of trial to arrive, and, 
when it has come, would fain drive it oflP, 
only a little farther ; or an unlucky game- 
ster, who, after a long run of misfortune, 
pants for the night to come to retrieve by 
one grand cast the losses he had borne, and 
then, when his hand is raised above his 
head, and tue dice rattle in the box, his 
heart stands still, and his face blanches, 
while his fondest wish is that that throw 
might be delayed one little hour. " He 
dreads his fate too much;'* and so did 
Roslyn ; he feared lest his hopings and 
longings should be dashed to the ground, 
and the Tantalus-like cup that had 
tempted him so long should be bitter or 
empty. 

If Maud should not entertain those 
feelings of regard towards himself that 
he had fondly persuaded himself she did, 
and which reg^ud he had hoped to change 
into love. Suppose he were mistaken, and, 
being mistaken, be disappointed, what 
was there left in life for him hence- 
forth ? He felt that hope deferred 
that maketh the heart sick ; and yet he 
was a man of the world, and Maud was 
only a simple, child-like little woman. 
This is why he sat there pale and 
thoughtful, his heart beating painfully, 
and his eyes heavy and sad ; it was the 
reaction of all these pleasant and enticing 
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dreams. He feared to put " lus fortune to 
the touch, and win or lose it all." 

But the still warm autunm beams came 
forth from the haze of the morning, and 
stole in through the trellised windows of 
the room, and shone on his face, rousing 
him from his apathy ; he seemed to think 
this bright morning, the first af ler a series 
of murky days, a good omen, as a calm 
subdued smile came over his face, lighting 
it up as the sunbeams did the mirror 
behind him, and the silver on his 
table, and, with a long-drawn sigh of 
relief, he i*aised his melancholy eyes from 
the ground, and patted his dog Breton's big 
black head, as the affectionate brute looked 
up in his master's face with his large, 
loving, black eyes. 

The morning was well advanced when 
Lionel mounted his horse, that had been 
waiting for him at the door for an hour, 
as its master walked hurriedly up and 
down in short jerky strides, weighing the 
chances in his favour or against it; when 
he came oHt, it was with the same unde- 
cided expression on his countenance that 
no man had ever before seen on Lionel 
Roslyn's face ; unaccustomed as it was to 
show internal emotions by outward signs. 
He mounted and rode gently and steadily 
on, only raising his hat now and then to 
the friends who recognised him, in spite 
of his downcast head bent over the mane ; 
stopping once or twice to shake hands 
with the more intimate and cordial of 
them, who rode on beside him, heartily 
congratulating him on his recovery. 

On reaching ChatfiokVs house, he dis- 
mounted throwing his rein to the groom 
that followed him, and entering, asked 
for Miss Chatfield. 

" I think my young lady has gone out 
riding with the master, sir ! " the old 
porter, one of Chatfield*s father's servants, 
replied. *' I will send and see," and a 
footman passing through the hall was 
despatched to learn from Miss Cbatficld's 
maid, while Roslyn was ushered into the 
morning drawing-room. He returned with 
the information that a sudden attack of 
faintness had prevented his young mistress 
accompanying her father, and that she 
would see Mr. Roslyn in a few minutes. 

Roslyn sat there for twenty minutes, 
every footstep past the door sending the 
blood in a torrent to his brain. At last 
the door opened and Maud as bright and 
radiant as a honri entered with a smile of 



welcome beaming from her eyes, though 
her pale cheeks showed oulwanl sympathy 
for Lionel's, almost matching them in 
their pallor ; excepting just as the blood 
flushed her face and brow, and then left 
them whiter than before. Rot>lyn started 
forward from his seat, his weak frame 
trembling with excitement. 

"My dmr Miss Chatfield," (he had 
always called her Maud until now) he 
said, raising the little white hand she 
proffered, to his lips with the air and 
grace cZ'wn pi^eux ckevalier ; " how happy 
I am to see you again ; it has seemed 
very very long, a lifetime almost, since I 
was here last; measured by my own 
memory, every day has seemed to have 
contained montlis of ordinary life. I 
have hastened here the moment 1 escaped 
from my doctor s hands, I was so anxious 
to hear how you all were, and to retam 
thanks personally for all your kind 
enquiries and attention during my illness." 
He handed her to a chair as he spoke, and 
into it little Maud sank looking up into 
Lionel's eyes, with a half tearful ex- 
pression in her own. 

" You have been very ill, my poor Mr. 
Roslyn," she said, with the drops trembling 
on her drooping lashes. " Papa and I have 
been so sorry, and — and we have missed 
you so much ; you look very pale and 
weak now ; glad as we are to see you, if 
I had been your doctor you should not 
have left home for weeks yet," she added 
with a playful assumption of authority; 
used to conceal the confusion that would 
creej) over her, spite of her stamping her 
little foot energetically on the ground to 
scare it away. " I have a great mind to 
order you back immediately, Mr. Roslyn." 

"It would be ordering me back to my 
grave, my dear Miss Ctatfield," replied 
Lionel, half gloomily, " the most harsh of 
all the rugged disciples of Escolapins 
would never Lave the heart to drive a 
poor mortal just returned to tlie world, 
back to those vaults of oblivion, from 
which he had only just been released; and 
you would not be less merciful than he. 
And have you really missed me ? Yon do 
not know how glad it makes ihe to hear 
you say so ; it is an earnest that I shall 
receive my old welcome from you all ; and 
I had positively become so wretchedly 
mistrustful, that I doubted the fnendabip 
of my dearest and nearest, in the nxiseN 
able illness that has taught me so mnch.^ 
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" We have all missed you, indeed, Mr. 
Roslyn. Papa was longiug for the return 
of his old companion and abettor in all 
his hunting and shooting schemes; my 
aunt was restless," as Mr. Roslyn was not 
at hand to perform those many little 
duties that Mr. Roslyn, so different from 
the majority of the men of the present 
day, alone could undertake satisfactorily." 

" And you, Miss Chatfield ? " 

"And I, Mr, Roslyn," with a strong 
emphasis on the prefix, as if in playful 
rebuke to the Miss Chatfield, " I missed 
you, too ; where were our morning rides ; 
do you think I did not miss them; and 
papa was often too much engaged to ride 
with me, and so I lost " my constitu- 
tional " altogether, and to this I partly 
attribute my present pallor, and you are 
to blame for it, Mr, Roslyn," she said, 
playfully. 

** And I am come this morning to make 
my profoundest excuses, and to show my 
woe- begone visage; and I humbly trust 
that the latter will be the best argument 
in my favour," Lionel replied ; but, catch- 
ing sight of her pale cheek suddenly, he 
continued hurriedly, " But you, you look, 
and are — must be — very ill : what was 
that I heard from your maid, of your 
being suddenly attacked with faintness as 
you were about to ride? Good God, 
Maud!" he said, looking into her face, 
and falling back unconsciously into the 
old familiar appellation ; ** your face is 
pale with an unnatural pallor, and your 
eyes are glowing with a light that is not 
their own. Tell me, is there anything I 
can do for you — I can hear your heart 
beating, even from here, and you tremble 
in this bright sun as if it were December." 

•*It is nothing, Mr. Roslyn, it is not, 
indeed." I have been, perhaps, taking too 
much exercise lately, and papa — that is, I 
— we have been so anxious about you, and 
now you look so thin and wan, and I feel 
so sorry, and if 1 could only do anything 
to— I mean that 1 thought that you had 
entirely recovered, and the shock — " and 
the poor little thing, with all her biting 
her lips, and compressing her tender, soft 
flesh between her finger and thumb, until 
it was black and blue, could hold out no 
longer, but burst into a torrent of tears, 
as refreshing to her fluttering heart as a 
siunmer shower to the parched June 
flowers. 

She hid her face in her hands, as the 



bright dewy tears distilled through her 
fingers, and fell upon her dress. Lionel's 
doubts and fears were dissipated. His 
heart rose within him, and he felt like a 
prisoner, whose galling chains had fallen 
from his body suddenly ; never had tears 
had such a happy effect since the creation 
of the world. 

"Maud, darling," he said, his tones 
evincing the rapturous joy tliat filled his 
soul ; " I came trembling this morning to 
say that which has been living in my 
heart for months, feeding upon hopes 
that have become part of my life, my 
very existence ; the longing that has up- 
held me through all the sick hours of the 
dark night and the weary day, and that 
has at last brought me in supplication to 
your feet. I have passed some of the 
most miserable hours of my life in hoping 
and fearing; fearing lest some one, not 
worthy of you, but worthier than I, should 
have gained that which, not having, I 
should die. Maud, darling, look up to 
mo ; I am at your feet, imploring one en- 
couraging word from your lips, one assur- 
ing look from your dear eyes, that 
I may know my fate." 

Maud strove to speak but her convulsive 
sobs choked her utterance as her hands 
still hid her blushing cheeks. 

" Will you not give me one word, Maud ? 
In pity take away those hands hiding 
from me what most in the world I long to 
know; let your voice but announce the 
fiat and be it what it may, I will bow to 
its decree. I have loved you long, Maud 
dearest, but I never knew that it was 
more than the love of a brother to a very 
dear sister ; the long hours of illness have 
dissipated that delusion, and now it is the 
stnmg, earnest passion of a man for the 
woman whom out of the whole world he 
has chosen, the wealth of a lifetime of 
love that I lay at your feet. Give me 
but your answer, Maude, my own, come 
what may, and though it should take 
away eveiy glimpse of light from my 
life, as God knows, without your love my 
life would be objectless, yet would I go 
forth from your presence blessing you. 
Your answer Maud, darling — will you, can 
you, love me with all my imperfections 
and sins, unworthy as I am of you, having 
only my deep, earnest affection to balance 
all my un worthiness." 

Maud*s sobs had ceased ; only a con- 
vulsive heaving remained, as she removed 
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her hands and cast one bright flash of 
light bearing a wealth of love in its beams 
upon her lover ; the light shone through 
the tear drops that still filled her eyes, 
and with " Lionel, ray own dear Lionel," 
she again buried her face from his view, 
to conceal her conscious blushes. Lioners 
arm stole gently round her waist as he 
drew her towaixls him, and pressed kisses 
in showers on her brow, as her face rested 
hidden on his breast. 

" My own, my own, at last," he mur- 
mured, in the fulness of his exultation ; 
" never more to be separated. Oh, Maud, 
you have filled my heart with a life that 
it has never known before, and I bless 
the illness, that hjis brought me to you ; 
richly am I repaid For all I have passed 
through, in this one blissful moment. 
Look up, dearest, and see in my eyes how 
happy you have made mo." 

Timidly but trustfnll}' Maud raised her 
blue orbs to her lover's eyes, and then 
shrunk back to her shelter. "1, too, am 
perfectly happy, and gloiy in the love 
that I have gained, dear Lionel," she 
murmured, in a low voice ; " I too have 
had wretched houi-s and days, dreading 
that my secret, fche love I could not res- 
train from iiying to you, should be disco- 
vero<l, and I , so mimaidenly having given 
all my heart befoj^e it was asked, should 
be overwhelmed wii-h shame. Bat it has 
all come nght at last, thank God," as 
Lionel stopped her confession with kisses. 
She lay in her lover's arms, silent — her 
happiness too deep for utterance, until 
presently footsteps were heard, and, with 
one last, long-dweli* on jueolingoi the lips 
Maud fled trom the omb racing arms of 
her lover, like a startled fawn, and rushed 
to hor bedroom, there to \7eep out her 
excess of joy. 

All tho gloom had disappeared fj'om 
Iloslyn*8 brow and face, and j>, calm con- 
sciousness of happiness had taken its 
place. He paced a]> and down fche dmw- 
ing-room, waiting for the i-eturn of Mr. 
Chatfield, whose ao^uicyoence in his en- 
gagement with his daughter* he had 
determined to seek immediately. He had 
few donbt.s as to obtaining hia consent, as 
even a man in the position that Maud's 
father occupied, could scarcely hope for a 
better match, from a worldly point of 
view, for hia daughter, than fche heir to 
an earldom, and that earldom, of Fos- 
bonme. 



Soon Chatfield's cheery voice was heard 
in the hull, as he entei'ed the house from 
his morning's canter. Lionel went out to 
meet him. 

*' Why, Roslyn, my dear fellow, I am 
delighted to see you; the most unmiti- 
gated pleasure i have had for long 
months : come into the dining-room," and 
he ran his arm through the other's. " We 
have all felt wretched without yon, and I 
think my sister looks upon your late 
illness as the only impolite action thai 
ever proceeded from yon ; she has missed 
you so much. And little Maud, I really 
believe, has nearly fretted herself into a 
consumption about you." 

" Ifc is about Maud — about your daughter 
that I want to speak to you," said Lionel 
hurriedly, " can you spare me half-an- 
hour in the library? it is on a subject 
intimately connected with her happiness 
and my own." 

" Half-an-hour ? two, three hours if yon 
wish it," replied his friend ; " but not now, 
my dear fellow, luncheon is ready, and I 
have two or three men I want to introduce 
to you. You are looking awfully ill 
though, man ; you must have had a close 
tussle with the enemy." 

" Now, it must be now," Chatfield, 
Roslyn returned, " I daro not wait long ; 
my physician made mc promise that my 
first day out should not extend over a fgw 
hours, and 1 have been already away 
three. Spare me this half hour and then 
I must bo gone." 

" Impatient of delay as ever," said his 
host, " come along then, Lionel," and they 
went into the library together. 

They were closeted together for an 
hour, and when they came out they were 
chatting gaily, Chatfield leaning on tho 
arm of his future son-in-law. 



Chapter VII. 

AccKPTED as Maud's suitor, half at 
least of Roslyn's time was paased at her 
home, or in her society, and again he rode 
daily with her in the Row, as ho had done 
before his engagement ; not now merely 
as a friend of her father's, nndertakinff 
the office of cavalier, but with the proaS 
right of her intended husband. 
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Mand wao passion.^fcely fu)id of riding* 
and a most graceful an'l acconiplii^hed 
horaeuoraan, hor country lessons having 
been aapplemented by the instructions of 
one of the most akilful riding masters of 
the day, since her arrival in town, and the 
few precepts of her intended who >vas him- 
self no mean equestrian. Lionel Roslynwi'.s 
admitted to have the firmest and most ele- 
gant seat of any man in the Bide^ and a hand 
light as a lady*s, though hard as steel. 
He had brought her an exquisite little 
Arab, perfect at all pointy which he had 
selected himself, and their afternoon's 
ride before dinner was the most enjoyable 
part of the day. 

Their calm happiness was perfect, and 
everything seemed to promise fair. But 
alas, it was but the lull before the storm. 

Lionel had written to his f rather, ac- 
quainting him with his engagement, and 
expressing hopes that it would meet with 
his family's approval. The foririsl reply 
that was returned from the Honourable 
Cyril Roslyn, merely acknowledged the 
receipt of his son's letter, and coldly hoped 
that his intended marriage might be a 
prosperous one ; and it added *' that as 
his father's opinion and appix>bation had 
been thought unworthy of regard on a 
still more momentary occasion (this re- 
ferred to Lionel's rejection of his grand- 
father's offers of assistance v/hen he was 
not 80 near an earldom as now), he 
the Honourable Cyiil Roslyn, thought it 
a piece <>f gratuitous dissimulation on the 
part of the former to ask his opinion at 
all on the subject." 

This widened the old breach, as Lionel's 
overtui'es for reconciliation being rejected, 
his proud heart determined to cease the 
little connection he had still maintained 
with his family. And he resolvcl that his 
marriage with Maud, thai ha^l been fixwl 
to take place in the appniaching Pebroaiy, 
should be 8 )lemnised without the attend- 
ance of any of his :*elations. 

The time passed on as Lionel luxuriated 
in the presence of his love; he had 
arranged to leave his house in Curzon- 
street, and his solicitor was already nego- 
tiating for the purchase of an estate in 
Hertfordshire, near the Grauge, whei-o 
they purposed to take up their residence 
after their inan-iago. This was ai. Maud's 
paiticular request, as she was tirod of the 
endless gaities of London, and longed for 
the quiet of the country, the delighia of 



which she remembered still so well ; and 
Lionel would have agreed willingly to 
reside in the desert of Sahara, if It would 
have pleased his darling, and if she were 
only with him. 

Their whole beings were wrapped up 
and absorbed in each other, and the course 
of their love, at least, appeared destined 
to run smooth; esrory desire of Maiid's 
heart was gratified, and her fond lover 
was suflSciently happy in knowing that it 
was so, and the day was approaching,* 
though slowly, when no power on earth 
would be able to snatch her from his arms ; 
thus they stood when the storm^broke. 

Hinton's return fron^ Borne was the 
approximate cause; in the hmry of his 
departure and the whirl of excitement 
consequent on his arriving at the Eternal 
city during the Carnival, the terrora of the 
scene at Richmond had ceased to haunt 
him ; excepting once or twice when he 
happened to be alone. 

T/ien he had not looked upon it with an 
abhorrence commensurate with the horror 
he had exhibited at the time itself; but 
it must be recollected that now he was 
reflecting in the broad cheery daylight, 
upon an event that had taken place in the 
dead of night and wivh the accessories of 
semi-gloom, and death-like silence, only 
the terribly loud boating of their hearts 
to bi eak it ; and a tragedy always appears 
ten times more tragic in the night than 
on reflection the nest morning when the 
sun drives away* a large proportion of its 
horror. 

Besides, some days had elapsed, and 
Hinton began to look upon it as, after all, 
only the passion of men heated with wine, 
and not knowing what they did, and he 
endeavoured to persuade himself, and 
succeeded, so easy is it to persuade oneselL 
of that which one wishes, that the morning 
would prove to the chief actors of the 
folly of the night before, and Jeffreys 
would certainly not carry into effect the 
intention he had so firmly expi*essed of 
abiding by the fiat of the Fates; viz., 
death by h's own hand. 

He returned to England some days 
after the engagement of Maud to Roslyn 
had taken place ; as he touched the shore, 
for the third time since he had left it he 
thought of the n'ght at Crawshaw's and 
some kind of gloomy foreboding oppressed 
him momentarily, but shaking it off he 
laughed, and muttered to himself — 
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"How absui-d all this is; I shall find 
Roslyn and Jeffreys both alive and well, 
and Jeffreys, at least, laughing over the 
whole affair ; if it is not, as 1 almost begin 
to think, a phantom of my disoitlored brain 
from beginning to end. To imagine that 
two men in these days would in their 
calmer moments, from a fancied idea of 
honour, stand to dispositions made when 
they were, to say the least, excited with 
the juice of the grape. Pshaw, why the 
very idea shows you are not increasing in 
wisdom as in stature, Hinton, old fellow." 

He rode up to town and direct to his 
chambers, and therefore heaitl nothing of 
the disappearance of the guardsman and 
the nigh fatal illness of Koslyn, until his 
dropping into his club the next day. 

" You knew Jeffreys, I think," said 
Lord Marchmont to him, as they were 
chatting at the window, watching carelessly 
the passers by. " 1 mean that man in the 
Guards with a sneer 1 hated, always on 
his sardonic countenance. Strange thing 
his disappearance; I cannot call it acci- 
dent, as I firmly believe that it was a pre- 
meditated suicide, although the world 
gcnemlly takes tlie more merciful view of 
it and calls it a melancholy casualty.*' 

" I beg your pardon, Marchmont, I was 
so absorbed in watching that fair girl on 
the bay mare that I did not hear what you 
said. What was it ? — By Jove it's Baby 
Chatfield and there's Lionel Roslyn at her 
side ; he looks as white as if he had just 
risen from the dead." 

" Well, he may," returned the other, 
" he had a narrow escape of joining them 
a very short time back ; the news of that 
same Jeffrey's suicide was the cause of it, 
1 heard." 

" What ? " broke in Hinton, in a tone of 
Yoice that made the young man at his side 
start back from him, and every occupant 
of the room look np from their papers or 
the conversation they were engaged in. 

" Are you out of your senses, Hinton ? " 
said Marchmont. "W^hat in the name 
of Heaven made you shout out like 
that?" 

"Tell mo, for God's sake, what you 
were referring to — Jeffrey's death,?" How 
— wliat — when did it occur ? " 

•' Is it possible that you are ignorant of 
the circumstances? Ah! I forgot, where 
you have l>een, you could not have hcai*d a 
word or it. VVell, the facts are these," 
and he related to his horrified listener the 



whole of the circumstances with which 
our readers are already acquainted. 

Hinton stood like a man tamed to 
stone ; at last he managed to murmur, ** It 
is a frightful story; I must ask yoa to 
forgive my abrupt exclamation, but I knew 
Jeffreys intimately, and the sudden news 
of his suicide, as I am afraid it most be 
called, was a great shock. Bat there is 
my cab at the door. Good morning!" 
and shaking hands with his friend he left 
the club and drove off. He tamed his 
horse's head Jiome, and the first thing 
he did on arriving, was to plange his 
head into a basin of cold water to cool 
his heated brain, and then he sat 
down to consider what his course should 
and ought to be. " If I had only stayed 
in town this would never have happened," 
he said, self-upbraidingly, " I could have 
persuaded Jeffreys to abandon his mad in- 
tention, his sinning so recklessly against 
God and himself. Only my wretched 
obtuseness persuaded me that 'it was 
peace when there was no peace.' " 

He leant his head on his hands, reflect- 
ing and meditating for hours, and finally 
arose with the determination of making 
the only reparation that he could to the 
world that he imagined he owed it, by 
disclosing everything that he knew of the 
tragedy; this he purposed doing by a 
letter addressed to all the morning papers 
of position, signed by his own name, but 
suppressing those of every one present, 
with the exception of Jeffreys*. 

This resolution he carried into im- 
mediate effect, relating every incident 
bearing upon the question, with the ex- 
ception of the cause of the quarrel ; tliis 
he studiously avoided touching upon, as 
the mere surmises that would aiise, might 
bring to light in that case, that which 
he iiad so carefully sought to conceal, tlie 
na^nes of the persons connected with it. 
He despatched his letters and for some 
reason that he could not have given him- 
self if asked, he felt more at his ease 
than he had done since he had heard the 
news of Jeffreys' death. He little guessed 
the effects that his afternoon's work woald 
have on the fate of his friends, Lionel 
and Maud, or weighed the probable good 
that might arise from it, against the 
possible oril, or he would have throat his 
right hand into the fire, rather than hare 
indited those fatal letters. 

Lionel had left his fiancee at lier 
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I father s door after their return from Lady 
I QlenviUe's ball at about three o*cIock in 
i the morning, and it was arranged then 
that as they were engaged to a morning 
concert at Chiswick the next day, they 
would save their moi-ning's canter by 
riding earlier in the day than UHually, so 
as to leave Maud time to dress for the 
matin4e. He kissed her a£Pocticnately as 
they parted in the bright moonlight, and 
with the understanding that she would be 
ready for him at twelve the next morning, 
which would be Thursday. At five 
minutes to twelve Lionel mounted the 
steps leading to Chatfield*s house, and, 
hearing from a fix)tman that his young 
mistress was in the brcakf ast-roum await- 
ing him, he said, 

•* You need not announce me ; I will go 
myself to Miss Chatfield, she is exp«»cting 
me," and he walked on, and entered the 
room, expecting to see Maud, as usual, 
standing by the table in her riding habit, 
tapping her little boot impatiently with 
her whip if he were a minute behind 
time. 

At first he thought the room was un- 
tenanted, and that Hales had been mis- 
taken in the whereabouts of his mistress ; 
he saw the jaunty little riding hat that 
Maud usually wore lyinsr on the table, 
but that, with the whip across it, 
was the only token of her having been 
there, and he had just stepped forward to 
pull the bell-rope, when the sound of a 
girl sobbing, as if her heart would break, 
startled him, and he turned searchingly 
aside. To his great surprise, he saw Maud 
seated on a low ottoman, in the front of 
the fire, her fair, classic little head bent 
forward, and buried in her hands and the 
folds of her habit, sobbing like a fright- 
ened child, her bosom heaving and falling, 
from the effects of some strong and bitter 
grief. 

The tears were dropping through her 
fingers, and in the obliviousness of her emo- 
tion she neither saw nor heard Lionel's 
entrance into the room. He had not at 
firsts een her, in consequence of an epergne 
on the table hiding her little figure seated 
almost on the ground. 

For a moment, he was thnnd.*.* struck, 
and then he sprang to her side, lu she 
becatne aware of his presenc \ and 
uttering a low moan tried to luie her 
tears and her reddened eyelids. 

''Mand, my own duiling, what has 



happened to annoy you ? what is the 
matter, dearest ? Confide it to me, let 
one who has so dear a right, share your 
trouble whatever it is. Poor little bird,'* 
he said caressingly, " why you are injuring 
your health by grieving like this ; tell me, 
I c^are say we shall be able to put it all 
right. Is it a tiff with Papa ? *' 

Bat Maud woiild not be comforted ; she 
held her heud down, and although she 
tried to stifle her sobs, her poor little 
heart beat and fluttered painfully, aa 
Lionel took a chair by her side and drew 
her gently towards him. This action 
uncovered a newspaper that had been 
concealed by her flowing habit, and with 
a low cry she released herself from his 
detaining arm and grasped it, crushing it 
up in her white hands convulsively. 

*' Come, come, Maud dear, you must 
not go on like this; tell me what it 
is that is grieving you, my pet. What 
obstinate':' that is not like you, Maud; 
hold your little head up, I dare say it is 
nothing so very terrible after all." 

But as she loosened hi.s arms from 
round her, and leant forward to hide the 
paper, he said gravely : 

"Maud what does this mean; is it 
anything you wish to conceal from me ; I 
thought that it was agreed that there 
should be no secrets between us. Give me 
that paper, there's a darling, or I shall 
begin to believe that you do not trust me, 
my own love," he said, as he drew the 
sheet from her now unresisting hand, 
while her head was averted, and her 
eyelids quivered. 

He glanced at it and the first words 
that met his eye was this paragraph ; the 
death knell to all his cherished hopes ; it 
ran thus : — 

EXTRAORDINARY ATTEMPTED 
ELOPEMENT IN HIGH LIFE. 
The Mtstkrt Ihvolviko the Death of 
Lieutenant Jeppreys Cleared away.— "The 
two mo«t astounding items of news that it has 
ever been our province to relate, have come to 
Imnd at the same time. That referring to the 
suicide, as it now appears, of the late LicuUnant 
Jeffreys of the Guards will be found iu another 
column, and this morceau will, we think, be not 
the less important through arriving so unavoid- 
ably late after the time of its occurrence, as we 
will endeavour to connect the two; although at 
first sight they may appear to be as disunited 
as the ijoles. The lovely and accomplished Miss 
M— d Ch— tf— Id daughter of Ch— tf-ld, of the 
Gr— nge,towhom was unanimously adjudged the 
golden apple, as the belle of the past season, eloped 
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wi(h a gentUmr.n^ whose iiamo we for obvious 
reapoDS suppresH, whiU her father was absent from 
home; in (he early part of June Unft. He arriving 
in town unexp^»ctedly, foand tliat hia daughter 
bad left the house without a word or message, 
after receiving a letter delivered by a groom 
who waited at the door for a reply, and nearly 
distracted, he immediately ordered his carriage 
and started in pursuit, overtaking the flying 
couple near Brighton, for which place it appears 
they were making. After an encounter with 
her companion, whom the enraged father chastised 
so severely, that the former was left tor dead 
upon the ground, Mr. Ch — tf — Id tore his 
daughter from her lover's arms, and dragging 
her into his carriage drove off at top speed to 
Loudon, where he arrived with his daughter 
almost lifeless. 

The servants were heavily bribed not to dis- 
close any of the circumstances attendant upon 
the affair, and thus it has remained unknown 
until now, when it has only been revived for the 
purposes of justice. The credibility of our au- 
thority is unimpeachable, and in our next im- 
pression we will give more particulars, and shall 
be justified in printing the lull names of all the 
parties concerned in this scandal. 

For the present, suffice it to say that we have 
the most unquestionable evidence that the cause 
of the quarrel, that had so fatal a result in the 
case of Lieutenant JeflFreys, narrated in Mr. Hin- 
ton's letter of this day, was this same elopement. 

The ill-fated soldier mentioned the facts we 
have related, at a dinner party, over the wine, 
where an intimate friend of the lady's happened 
to be among the company. The gentleman re- 
ferred to who, on diu is now engnged to Miss 
Ch— tf— Id, took the matter up hotly, and de- 
manded an immediate retraction, which Lieu- 
tenant Jeffieys, knowing the truth of his statement, 
of course refused lo make; Miss Ch— tf— Id's 
friend applied to him that one word, for which 
there is in this world no reparation but the blood 
of the utterer or the life of the receiver, and the 
result was that the lieutenant died a suicide. 

We fully anticipate that we shall have freah 
disclosures to reveal in our next. 



It is the fashion to talk of a boy's love 
for a woman as an absurd, a contemptible, 
a puerile affection, being of the child 
childish ; a mild attack of insanity inci- 
dental to youth, as measles are to the 
child. It may be so, but I, a woman, 
would rather, a thousand times, possess 
the real, true affection of a hoy, who casts 
aside all external reasoning, and loves with 
his whole heart, than be the object of the 
semi, or as often, wholly selfish passion of 
a ma/n who lays at the feet of his quasi- 



idol the wealth (?) of his tenderness, 
tainted and diminished by the worldly 
calculations that influence each, be he who 
ho may, after his attaining adolescence. 
I maintain that the boy's love, for the 
time being, is ten times the worthier of 
the two, even though he adore an ideal 
creation, while the man offers his well- 
weighed incense at the shrine of prudence 
and advisability, and calls it " Love." 



I firmly believe that women of all ages, 
climes, and stations, experience a more 
thorough and intense enjoyment in the 
discussion of the intellectual caviare, sup- 
plied by the scandal connected with a 
mutual friend or acquaintance, than in any 
other pabulum that the most expert 
caterer could provide. I do not blame 
them for it, any more than I blame the 
kitten for its feline characteristics, or the 
jackal for its appetite for garbage ; " it is 
their nature to." The talent of thoroughly 
appreciating the, to say the least, strongly 
biassed discussion of the dress, deport- 
ment, or character of a lady, known, or 
even unknown, to them, is bom with 
them, and, alas ! only dies with them. A 
woman hater could in no way be so 
thoroughly gratified, as by listening, con- 
cealed, to a conversation between a party 
of girls, their ages ranging from seven 
years upwards; the appetite for the in- 
tellectual fare spread before them is, if 
possible, more keen in the younger, than 
the elder members; and, in spite of the 
scandalising propensities proverbially 
attributed to old maids, the characters 
and appearance of their female friends 
will meet with more mercy at the hands 
of the latter, than at those of a girl of 
fifteen. 
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THE MARCH OF THE REFORMERS. 

A Ballad by Policeman Z. 



Bboweth how this dU- 
torbanoe began. 



'Twa8 in the reign of good Queen Vic, 

'Ere wintry storms begun, 
That rows began twixt men who*d votes. 

And men who votes had none. 



Th« SefonnarB require 
a Demonstration, 



II. 



And gathered bold the London mob 
Round Potter, man of straw. 

And cried for Demonstrations grand. 
With Beales the man of Law. 



Whereapon Beales ad- 
dresaeth them. 



II. 



Quoth he ** My men, we'll meet again, 
Though Tories close the parks. 

We'll show the pampered West-end swells, 
Of our contempt, the marks." 



And telleth them of an 
Invitation. 



" For know ye, a valiant Irish peer 

Has asked us all to come 
To Beaufort House and Walham Green, 

With banners, fife and drum." 



V. 



And biddeth them 
master. 



^ So gather ye now, my merry men all. 
Two Hundred Thousand strong ! 
We shall frighten to death that poor old T lines ^ 
When the streets we march along." 



VI. 



He seeketh Sir Richard 
Mayne. 



" And I unto that troublesome man, 
Sir Richard will now repair. 
And ask him to save us all from harm, 
Provided we all get there." 
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Who gives him bnt 
unali conifon. 



Til. 



Sir Richard he smiled a scomfol smile, 
Quoth he " Ye had better refrain, 

But if ye get in to Beaufort House, 
Ye had better get out again." 



How Potter emnmoDS 
hie men. 



vin. 



Then Potter he summoned his merry men all, 

And his scouts ran up and down. 
And the men who came in by the morning Hbus, 

Said, " The beggars were coming to town !" 



And how the thieres 
summon thieves. 



IX. 



Then boldly gathered the Lambeth thieves, 

With tramps from Islington, 
And tickets-of -leave from Whitechapel, 

And rogues from Marylebone. 



How the thievea go on 
before. 



X. 



To Walham Chreen, a motley rout. 
They merrily took their way. 

With many a grin for Potter & Co., 
For 'twas their opening day. 



And the Reformera 
behind. 



XI. 



Behind them came, through drizzling rain. 
With mud well over their shoes. 

Full four-and-twenty farriers bold. 
All mounted high on *' screws." 



Of whom some have 
washed but seldom. 



XII. 



The tinkers, tailors, and cabinet makers, 

Who for Reform did hope, 
But, i' faith, the thing it seemed to me. 

They wanted most, was soap. 



How they arrive at the 
Green. 



XIII. 



At last to Walham Green they came. 
With tickets to pass the door 

Of Beaufort House, but little they dreamt 
The thieves had arrived before. 



How the thieves stole 
their tickets. 



XIV. 



No two-penny tickets to pass had they 
(This armngement they felt was bad). 

But that all might free and equal be, 
They stole them from those who had. 



Wherenpon Bcalos ad. 
dresseth them. 



XV. 



Quoth Beales, " My friends, we are here io-day 
To help to get Reform." 
'* Well, as for that," said the London roughs, 
** It may be no great harm." 



M 
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Bat tliey »ra for robbery 
before Reform. 



XVI. 



*' But what we want, a great deal more, 
Are watches, cash and pins. 
We've come a long way, and shall better be pleased 
When some of that fun begins/' 



Tbey wftit on the 
Befonuere. 



XVII. 



Then on Reformers standing by, 
They roundly laid about, 

And nimbly opening doors of cabs. 
They quickly hauled them out. 



And tunper with » 
DelegAte. 



XVIII. 



Quoth one, " My men, heed what ye do, 

I*m a delegate from Leeds," 
But his pockets of cash they speedily cleared, 

And pitched him among the weeds. 



Wtaerenpon the Be- 
fbrmers Join iasoe. 



XIX. 



Then wrathf uUy rose Reformers bold. 
And thicker grew the fight, 

And some called out for Beales, M.A, 
And some called out for Bright. 



And the Furriers charge 
both Bidet. 



XX. 



Well fought the thieves — well fought the mob— 

And little there was to choose. 
And through them all the farriers brave 

Charged madly on their " screws." 



How they vf all dren- 
ched by the rain. 



XXI. 



Down came the rain, with the wind and mud^ 

The roads were like poa-soup ; 
And backwards surged the roaring crowd. 

And homewards all did troop. 



xxn. 



And ioreiy battered. With pockets drained, and blackened eyes. 

With ragged coats and torn. 
And battered hats and muddy boots. 
Good heavens, they looked forlorn ! 



And feelrery imaU the 
thft ne* t moT P^^ g. 



XXIII. 



And all of them had had their fill 

Of Potter and Reform, 
And many a sad and wiser man 

There rose that morrow's mom. 
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A DAY'S SHOOTING. 

It was a bright, clear morning, as leav- 
ing the little station of Ainaworth, twelve 
miles distance from Chicago Illinois, I 
started along the railway track with ray 
gun and a little liver-coloured spaniel, the 
latter never very far from my heels, par- 
ticularly when he saw my " Westley 
Richard's " in my hand. 

The railway runs close to a high bank 
of sand, on which Lake Michigan breaks 
with a dull roar in bad weather. This 
morning the blue water washed up as 
peacefully as if it had never known a 
storm. Saw some ducks, blue-bOls, and 
teal, sitting in one of the little sloughs ; 
crawled within shot and got three down ; 
they fell on some mud quite close, so, 
thinking I might as well help Dash 
to pick them up, I began travelling 
towards him, but had only got a little way 
from the solid ground, when I found it 
was getting too deep. I turned back, but 
was up to my knees by this time, and could 
not get clear of the mud to save my life, 
though I tried pretty hard. Well, I sup- 
pose I was there a good while shouting 
and firing my gun in hopes of attracting 
the attention of the men at work on the 
track ; they were some way off, I guess, 
and it was not till I was in a state of 
something so like what we used to call 
*' funk," that I almost think it must have 
been^he real thing, that a man walking 
along the shore heard me, and, coming 
down, took one end of my gun while I 
held on to the other, and we pulled till 
just as I thought my legs were coming off, 
I came out. Dash, who understood it all 
quite well, was awfully delighted. 

Got along to the pineries, long ridges 
of sandy soO covered with thick bush, and 
such an amount of mosquitoes and black 
flies that one might almost cut one's way 
through with a bowie. There are deer 
about, so I drew my charges and substi- 
tuted buck-shot, after which I started, 
and in a short time got as utterly and 
stupidly lost as I ever did in my life. 
This was cheerful ; I had no compass, and 
I knew the bush was about sixteen miles 
through, in which space one may wander 
round and about for a good while before 
one chances on ahalf -caste Indian, and they 
are not always good to meet. Set about 
trying to find the railroad track and 



struck it about nine miles from Aina- 
worth. My bag was beginning to feel a 
little heavy, and so I was glad to see the 
handcar coming. 

So many miles of the track are under 
the superintendence of an overseer and 
and his gang of men, and they use these 
handcars (little wooden platforms on four 
wheels worked by a crank) to travel to 
and from their work. There were three 
men on it and they said they would give 
me a lift, so I put my gun on, jumped 
aboard, and taking the fourth haiudle 
began to work my pskssage. We went on 
easily and pleasantly enough the first mile 
or two, talking and smoking, now and 
then shouting out some chorus that would 
scare ducks and long legged cranes ov^oi 
the sloughs on either side, when one of 
the men turned round with — 

"Boys, by thunder here's the fast 
train ! " 

If we had thought just at that minute 
and got off and lifted the handcar into 
the ditch we should have been all right, 
but we did not think, and a minute after 
was too late, there was nothing for it but 
to work and try to keep ah^, if they 
once caught us, not having seen ns, we 
were done; as the point of the cow- 
catcher, a machine projecting in front of 
all American engines to keep the rails 
clear, would run under our car and send 
the whole concern up into the air, and 
most likely, as one of the men said after- 
wards, " have settled the hull bilin' of us," 
so we went to it, everything held all right 
and the way we sent that car flying down 
the track was a caution. There was no 
more singing, or talking even, we wanted 
all the brea& we had, and as we came up 
to the station, where the train did not 
stop, I think another minute or two would 
have finished me — ^I don't know how it 
was with the others. A man was standing 
at the switch, he just had time to work it 
and we were on the side track ; he slammed 
the switch to again and a second after 
the train dashed past us. 

The first thing I knew was that I was 
sitting on a pile of wood, and the station- 
master, I think it was, had given me some 
whiskey. I sat there till Dash came op, 
all the fellows looking white as sheete 
beside me, and then, ai^ a hearty shake 
of the hand with each of my late fellow* 
travellers, I departed, having had enoQgli 
shooting for one day. 
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Stand by ye greasy plebians, ho ! lictors clear the way 
For two brave knights, in all their pride, contest the palm to-day ; 
Ho ! men of mnddy Rotherhithe, fling to the air your shout, 
Let Surrey know, as on you go, the Cockayne roughs are out. 

Joeephus Sadlerus has thrown a fearless challenge forth, 
A challenge bold to every man, from sunny South to North ; 
His home is on the Tames* side, a Putneyan brave is he, 
^ And loud the clieers, that greet his ears, as his bronz'd face we see. 
In North Humbria Chamberius dwells, an oarsman rough and brown, 
His eager hand has grasp'd the glove, our knight has casten down ; 
Long has he slumbered on the banks of the dark coaly Tyne, 
And glads his heart the coming fray, as glads the rosy wine. 
His sculls have lain in dust, his skiff, too long upon the shore, 
His fierce heart burns to meet a foe, one worthy of his — oar ; 
And now he comes, his colours flung out to the murky sky. 
His squires cleave through the motley crew, that clamour loud and high. 

The rough North Humbrians are here, are here wih bags of gold, 
To see " Hoor Bob," their daring chief defeat this upstart bold ; 
Their sandy hair and bristling beards, the cries they hurtle forth, 
Are tokens that these rugged men are oarsmen of the North ; 
Their broad Northumbrian tongues are strange unto the Putney ear, 
Our simple townsmen shrink aside, and gaze with eyes of fear, 
(With fear ? No, call it, please, surprise) to see these hardy men, 
The echoes wake with cries, " I'll take, fifteen suv'rins to ten." 

They hurry up from South to North, from east unto the west. 
The lictors swear some ghastly oaths ; they wish they may be — blest, 
If ever their good town has held such rufiSans before. 
As stand in ranks upon the banks of rapid Tames* shore. 
The rugged tribes of Bermondsey, of Wapping, and Bankside, 
The black and savage Shadwellites, East London's boast and pride, 
The shaggy mobs from Limehouse Hole were gathering to a man, 
And Horsleydown, and Rotherhithe, made up the brutal clan. 
The gentler race of men, who claim " above bridge " as their home. 
From Richmond, Wandsworth, Kingston, Kew, hurriedly trooping come ; 
And out their lungs, full stout and strong, a high and sturdy shout 
Bursts from the throng, both loud and long, as Jo-us sallies out. 
." Hurrah ! Chamberius,*' ** Hand awa'," sounds from each Tyneside throat, 
" Bravo, brave Sadlerus, our Knight," the Thames takes up the note. 
Their squires unloose from round them the garments that enclose, 
And soon with sinewy arm and breast, in " buff " each hero shows. 

Chamberius is stout and strong, victor in many a strife. 

His foot is on his boat ; he looks fit to row for hid life. 

The champion brave for many a year ; the laurels Kellieos tore, 

From off his brow, and sternly now, he tries his fate once more. 
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But Kellieus feels the weight of years are gathering on his head, 

And shuns the combat, but he sends Josephus in his stead. 

A gallant youth whose feats of sculls had rung from south to north, 

Him Kellieus tends before he sends his brave armiger forth. 

He comes, the noble Sadlerus, his glance is proud and high, 

His looks upon his eager foe, defiance in his eye. 

His sculls are borne down to his skiff, his gallant dancing craft, 

And as he drew the handles through, right scornfully he laughed. 

They paddle on against the stream, and reach the Bridge's bounds. 

While " Pull it through Jo," " Let *un have it Bob man," loudly sounds. 

Sounds loud and strong from ev'ry throat that lines the Tames* shore, 

They turn aroun* and floating down, the men are oar and oar. 

The Arbiter is standing high upon the galley's deck. 
And carefully each Knight attends unto his warning beck ; 
The pilots kneel with guiding hand in each proud cutter's bow, 
The Umpires stand on either hand, and " Abe you bkady, now ?" 

Off ! off! and like the lightning's flash the skiffs have dash'd away, 
They leave behind a snowy track of bubbling, feath'ry spray ; 
Our Sadlerus with iron arms, and muscles forged of bi'ass, 
Drives his boat through the waters blue, and stnves his foe to pass.] 
Chambering with a long strong stroke is rowing stem and well. 
And sculling fast, his foe has passed, and leaves a drifting swell. 

" Pull it well through, Chamberius," " Bob, baud awa', awa'," 

" Now lift her, Jo," his flying skiff aJuavd. his pilot saw. 

" Again ! again ! " and now our own brave young knight is sweeping on 
Like winds that stir the Autumn leaves, and then as swift has gone. 

" Josephus wins ! " " Well done, Cockayne ;" Northumbrian tongues are dumb. 
As leading by a good clear length, we see our champion come. 
And passing Arbor Arbuti the cry resounds. " 'Tis thine," 
Oh, Sadlerus, " the muddy Thames against the coaly Tyne." 
Each Tynian head is bowed with woe, each Tynian face is blue. 
And o'er his eyes each Tynesidcr his damp handkerchief drew. 

" What ! can the lion of the Tyne to this raw youth succumb ? " 
The very thought a chill has brought, that their faint hearts benumb. 

But ho ! " Chamberius wins," " Oor Bob is rowing of un doun, " 
And " like a giant roused with wine," the Northern champion brown, 
Haa quicken'd — now his paddles fly like swordfish through the sea — 
Now Sadlerus is giving way — 'tis done — ah, woe is mo. 
The bridge of Hammersmith is gained, Chamberius essays, 
To pass within the narrow arch— one of his sculls will graze. 
He pulls his left, and now his right has touched his foeman's boat-^ 
" A foul, a foul," that awful word echoes from ev'ry throat. 

Alas ! that southern voice should sing the triunjph of our foes. 
That Tames* son be doomed to tell to ev'ry breeze that blows ; 
The burning shame undying, the deep and dire disgrace, 
That bowed our heads in mourning, that crimsoned ev'ry face. 
How Sadlerns was judged a-wrong, it little boots to tell. 
And to the North the Tynians bore, the championship full well ; 
They bore our cherished honour home, and there it must remain. 
Until a hero shall arise, to bear it back again. 
To bear it back with all the gold, the spoilers bore away, 
The gold we lost, like drops of blood, upon that fatal day ; 
And in our memories will rest, this ancient adage long, 
" The race is not unto the swift, the battle to the strong." 
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Chapter V. 

Mr obedienoe to Nellie's snmmons was 
theoretical, not practical, and I remained 
where I was, pondering on the precipi- 
tated finale of the scene which had just 
transpired. Had I been less obstinate 
and unreasonable, I must have been con- 
tent with the ample reparation for the 
slight wounds my vanity had sustained, 
but my exacting nature was still unsatis- 
fied, and would not entirely forego the 
revenge I had sworn to take, though I 
decided that it must be considerably 
modified, so as to appease my self-conceit 
without giving up Isabelle. 

I argued, that a little mortification would 
perhaps have the salutary effect of in- 
creasing her affection, besides inculcating 
submission to my will. But should »he 
prove refractory under discipline, it might 
easily be discontinued, and I would make 
up for it by my tenderness afterwards. 

Acting in accordance with this specious 
reasoning, 1 refrained from obtruding my 
customary courtesies towards her at 
dinner, and during the evening almost 
ignored her presence, talking gently, but 
unconcernedly, while she sang, Jind alto- 
gether conducted myself as much unlike 
a gentleman as I could. When we parted 
for the night I found that I had carried 
my brusquerie too far, for she neither 
shook hands with nor took the slightest 
notice of me, so the next morning I was 
compelled to affect a greater degree of 
civility. 



" I must go home to-day," said Isabelle. 
Her intention was immediately com- 
bated by everyone tave myself, who was 
entirely absorbed in the contemplation of 
the texture of the table-cloth. Presently 
I rose and stalked out into the garden ; 
there I indulged in the athletic and ex- 
citing recreation of kicking stones along 
the gravel walks until I became aware of 
a sombre-ooloured robe sweeping across 
the lawn, towards which I involuntarily 
darted. 

" Edward, I am going home to-day," 
she said, in a voice strangely distinct from 
her usual indefinite one; ''shall I not tell 
Nellie?" 

"Tell Nellie what, Isabelle? Oh, I 
understand, you refer to our little episode 
of yesterday. There is no hurry about 
that unless you are particularly anxious." 

" I anxious ! What do you mean, sir ? 
Will 3'ou explain yourself. Is it — can it 
be possible that you have been trifling 
with me V Tliat I — Oh, no, it cannot 
be. Speak, say, it is not true !" 

I sliall never forget the anguish of 
affection and self-love expressed in her 
face and words She seemed to hold her 
breath while she waited for an answer. 

" You do not reply, you dare not," she 
said, as she drew near and seized my arm. 
Her cheeks flushed painfully, and for an 
instant her lips trembled, then her grasp 
on my arm tightened, and the imploring 
look died out o£ her eyes, and was re- 
placed by a dangerous light which almost 
alarmed me. 
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" Edward Thornton, your conduct, 
though it pains deeply, does not astonish 
nae ; I feared and mistrusted you from the 
first, I felt that you were too plausible and 
flattering to be honest. But you were 
stronger than I, and made me love you 
against my will — in spite of my better 
judgment, which warned me against you, 
— and I am but rightly punished for my 
weakness and folly. Isabelle Newton has 
been playing the fool for your entertain- 
ment, eh ? liave you been much amused ? 
You look as if you enjoyed the denouement 
immensely ! Go, and glory in your triumph , 
and know that I despise you," and she 
flung my hand from her with a force 
which nearly overbalanced me, and gather- 
ing up her skirts as if from contamina- 
tion, she turned towards the house with 
rapid, unhesitating steps. 

Hitherto 1 had stood dumbfoundei*ed 
before the storm of passion I had myself 
raised, but when she took her eyes off me 
1 recovered my speech. 

" Stay, Isabelle, stay," but she heeded 
not. Overwhelmed with despair and re- 
morse I threw myself on the grass, for a 
time incapable of either thought or action. 
At length the distressing conviction forced 
itself upon me that the love which but 
lately I had estimated so lightly would 
henceforth be coveted by me as the 
greatest of earthly treasures. All selfish 
considerations were now laid aside. I 
thought only of Isabelle; first, as I had 
seen Ixer but ycsteiday, all softness and 
ccmfusion, trembling in my embrace; 
then she rose before me, haughty and ex- 
aspei'ated, as though she would annihilate 
me with her withering scorn. 

It was uscleas to attempt a defence of 
my own conduct, and I was but reaping 
its meet reward. But this reflection did 
not tend to reconcile me to endui*anoo ; on 
the contrary, the punishment seemed more 
intolerable from being selfc'-intlictcd. But 
what was I to do ? Was there a chance 
that I might yet retrieve my ruined pros- 
pects ? I feared not, but at all events I 
would make the trial. I wou4d thankfully 
make any and every atonement Isabelle 
might demand, and she could not surely 
be absolutely implacable. Inspired by 
this idea, I rose with renewed energy, le- 
solved on seeking Isabelle and obtaining 
her forgiveness at any price. 

" What does this mean ? " asked my 
mother, showing me a slip of paper on 



which was written a few lines of apology^ 
addressed to herselC, intimating that Miss 
Newton was about to take her depariare, 
and referred Mrs. Thornton to her son for 
an explanation. 

*^ She must not go, mother, indeed she 
must not." 

"But, Edwai-d " 

" Don't ask me now, mother, I will tell 
you all, by-and-bye. Go now and stop 
her, if you love me ! 

" But, my dear boy, she has gone ; she 
left nearly an hour ago." 

" Help me, tell me what to do," and 
kneeling by her side, I poured into her 
ears the history of my revenge and the 
retribution. 

" What shall I do ? " I asked, when 1 
had finished ; " Shall I go to Twicken- 
ham ? " 

" No, Edward ; I don't think Isabelle 
would see you, if you did. If you will 
be patient, I will go myself to-morrow, 
and try what I can do, as a mediator.** 

She went and tried her best for me, but 
Isabelle had left Twickenham, and gone 
to stay with a relation ; the secret of that 
relation's whereabouts, Mrs. Newton would 
not divulge ; but she promised that if I 
wrote an explanation, she would forward 
it. For a few days I endured all the 
hoiTors of suspense — but when at last my 
letter came back unopened, I experienced 
no regret, for I lay in a state of delirium 
occasioned by intense mental anxiety, and 
a severe cold caught whilst parading the 
garden at unseasonable hours. 

* * • * • 

" Docs this train stop at Twickenham ? " 

1 was t iking a survey of Clapham 
Junction fmm the window of a railway 
carriage, when the above question was put 
to me by a lady in deep mourning, who 
was stiuding on tlie platform. 

" I believe sj, madam ! Allow mo " — 
and I opened the door of the compartment 
of which I was the sole occupant, and 
assisted her to enter. 

"Mr. Thornton, I think;" she in- 
quired, after a short silence. 

" I am." I lookrd surprised, but lx)wcd. 
" Whom have I tlio honour of address- 
ing ? " She; raised her veil — ^*' Mrs. New- 
tou," I gaspetl, " and iu mouruuig. Is 
slio dejwl — Isabelle ? " 

" No, not fsabolle — my husband." 

'* Thank God ! " was my fervent but 
perhaps, uusympathising response. Tiien 
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recollecting myself, I tendered my re- 
spec tfal condolence. 

After some trivial conversation, Mrs. 
Newton said, " Tell me, do you really love 
my Isabelle ? " 

" Better than anything, anyone, in the 
world ; do you think she will ever forgive 
me?'' 

" 1 do not know, I cannot give you any 
hope ; she is sadly changed — ^she used to 
be so quiet and obedient, now she is 
excitable, self-willed, and irritable. You 
know my poor husband died suddenly ; he 
left us not very well provided for, and 
Isabelle insisted in going on the stage — I 
was very averse to her doing so, but she 
had suffered so much — first from her mis- 
understanding with you, and then the 
death of her father, of whom she was 
passionately fond, that all hope and 
spirit seemed crushed out of her. I 
had not the heart to oppose her doing 
anything which womld rouse her from the 
state of apathy to which she was reduced. 
I have not dared to tell my son Tom; 
indeed, no one knows about it ; she is 
supposed to be staying in Devonshire. Do 
you think that you could persuade her to 
give it up, if you saw her ? ' 

" Do but let me try, dear Mrs. Newton ; 
where is she ? " 

" At Liverpool ! I sent her there in 
charge of an old trustworthy servant ; she 
seems to her, progressing satisfactorily. I 
am going to see her on Thursday, if you 
like, yon can accompany me. 

Wo did not reach Liverpool until evening, 
and I repaired at once to the Melpomene 
Theatre ; being late, I had some difficulty 
in gaining admission. The performance 
had commenced, but it was some minutes 
after I had taken my seat, before I sum- 
moned resolution to look towards the 
stage. One glance sufficed ; she was not 
there, and I breathed a sigh of relief. I 
longed, and yet dreaded to see Isal>elle ; 
I would have given all at mj disposal to 
catch one glimpse of her, but I could not 
endure to see her as the puppet of the 
audience, to laugh or cry, be censured or 
applauded, as tiiey listed. The play was 
Lord Byron's chorale tragedy of "Man- 
fred" — she did not appear in tiie first 
scene, but I presently recognised her 
sweet voice in the song of the invisible 
Spirit of Ocean. In the second scene, 
** Manfred " invokes the presence of the 
witch of the Alpine passes. After a brief 



pause, a blue mist arises from the silver 
spray of a waterfall ; this mist was 
gradually dispelled, revealing to my 
astonished gaze, the form and features of 
my Isabelle. I knew it was she ; and yet 
her appearance, so fragile and ethereal, 
was so in character with the scenery and 
surroundings, I could scarcely divest my- 
self of the belief, that she was really the 
beautiful spirit she represented. 

She spoke : how every word thrilled 
through ray heart, as I trembled with 
agitation and delight. Then the mist sur- 
rounded her once more, and she melted 
out of sight. The next day Mrs. Newton 
called at the hotel where I was staying. 

"I don't bring you good news, Mr. 
Thornton ; I spoke of you last night, and 
hinted at a reconciliation; but Isabelle 
entreated me not to revive such painful 
reminiscences, and she looked so sad and 
beseeching, that I could not advocate your 
suit as I intended. I am very sorry, but 
I cannot help you, as I could wish ; after 
all, it is your own fault, as you rejected 
her love when it was proffered. I am 
afraid that you must abide by the conse- 
quences." And so she left me more hope- 
less than ever. But my confidence was 
not yet entirely dispelled, and I resolved 
that I would not leave Liverpool without 
a personal interview with Isabelle. How- 
ever, it was necessary to delay the ac- 
complishment of my plans, until Mrs. 
Newton had taken her departure. She 
had not told me in what part of the town 
Isabelle resided, nor was I able to obtain 
the information, in spite of the most 
diligent researches. So it became evident 
that if I saw her at all, it must be at the 
theatre, where she was employed. 

So I called upon the manageress, and 
tried to enlist her in my cause. I partly 
succeeded in sotloing. 

" If you call on me this evening," she 
said, " I will take you in my brougham. 
I have no objection to your making peace 
with my young friend, but I hope you do 
not wish to take her away from her pro- 
fession." • 

I thought fit to evade this inquiry, with 
aasurances of my gratitude and willing- 
ness to abide by the lady's instructions. 
So at the time appointed, she conducted 
me into one of the private rooms connec- 
ted with the stage. 

" You must remain here, and by-aLd- 
bye when she comes, I will ask her to 
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fetch this book," and the livly threw a 
small volume on tlie table. *' Now, sir, 
farewell ; I wish you every success." 

Old father Time, lik(» a chronic, 
rheumatic subject, always drawls along at 
his slowest pace when we are particulai-ly 
anxious that ho should stir himself 
briskly ; but on this occasion the tanta- 
lizing old mower taxed my impatience to 
the utmost ; I positively believe he stood 
still altogether. I felt as though I had 
passed a long weary life time in that 
dingy apartment, the pattern of the 
carpet, and walls of which are still 
indelibly engraven on my memory, before 
the door revolved once more on its hinges 
and Isabelle dawned up-m me like an 
enchanting dream. She was attired in 
some azure floating material, confined at 
the waist by a girdle of water lilies, 
which were also twined round her neck 
and arms ; her hair disencumbered of all 
fastenings and appendages, encompassed 
her like a golden cloud. 

For the last two hours, I had been re- 
hearsing what I considered the most efiEec- 
tive mode of speech, but now the time for 
delivering the same had arrived, 1 could 
not remember a word. 

lHal)elle atlvanced to the table without 
my moving, and it was not till she had 
nearly regained the means of egress that I 
awoke to the necessity of doing something. 
" Isjibelle— -<lejir Isabelle," I cried, thi-ow- 
ing myself between her and the door. 

Every jmrticle of colour left her fitce ; 
I thought she was going to faint, and 
rushed forwai-d to support her, but she 
waved me off, and with an air of regal 
dignity, demanded why I opposed her 
exit. 

" Now I have found you, Tsabclle, you 
shall not leave until you have heanl what 
I have to say, how bitterly 1 deplore the 
miserable error which sei)ai*ated us. 1 
have no extenuation to off jr, I can only 
throw myself on your mercy, entreating 
your forgiveness, I know that 1 have 
deserved all the wretchedness I have 
endured, and must stilJ endui-e, unless j'ou 
will suffer me to devote the i-cmainder of 
my life to the expiation of my infamous 
behaviour." 

" Pray, Mr. Thornton, spare yourself 
and me any more of this acting ; I have 
no inclination to indulge in another * little 

"I am not acting now, Isabelle. I love 



3'ou sincei*ely and wholly ; will you not 
believe me ? What can I say to oonvinoe 
you ? Will you put my earnestness to a 
test ? I will abide by any ordeal you may 
propose. May I not hope that you will at 
some future time accejyt my expiation." 

"I do so now," she interrupted, **on 
condition that you cease to annoy me by 
your presence and protestations." 

" Bless you, dearest, my own Isabelle," 
and I approached her with outstretched 
arms. 

" Good evening," she said haughtily^ 
*^ I shall bo wanted on th^ stage." 

"When shall I see you again?" I 
asked eagerly. "May I wait for yon after 
the performance ? " 

"Did you not understand the terms 
under which I consented to receive your 
apology ? If not, permit me to inform 
you that henceforth I wish to be spared 
the infliction of your presence." 

"You cannot be so cruel, yoa do no4 
mean that I am never to see yon again. 
K you have no jnty for me, will yon not 
consider yourself ; — as the wife of one who 
ii^ in a position to maintain yon in every 
comfort, and whose life's business would 
be to gratify your evoiy desire. Yon 
loved me " 

" I did, but it is past. Yon talk of 
your feelings— what were mine when the 
love whidi was the very essence of ray 
life and soul was despised, thrown back to 
me as worthless — the shame and humilia- 
tion of that moment ; but no matter, that 
too has passed never to return. Now I 
care no more for you than the veriest 
strsmger. The profession which I have 
adoptetl has now Ixjcome the sole object of 
my life, it reconciles me to existence, and 
gains me an ample and independent sub- 
sistence, and should 1 ever relinquish it, it 
will not be at the request of one whose 
fickleness is only rivalled by his deceit." 
She was nervously adjusting and re-ad- 
justing the wivaths on her arms, and slie 
gave utterance to a petulant exclama- 
tion, as one of the wires snapped and 
the white lilies were scattered on the 
ground. 

Mt»chanically I stooped to collect them ; 
when I looked up, she was gone. Stunned 
and bewildei*ed, I sank into a chair; 
presently I felt a light breeze fan my hot 
cheeks — Isabelle had returned, and waa 
standing by my side. 

" Let us part friends," she said, with m 
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gad sweet smile, " I bear you no malice — 
forget me and be happy." 

My fingers hardly closed over the hand 
she extended ere it was withdrawn, and 
she had glided away, lost — ^lost to me for 
ever. 

On a stormy day scarce six months 
later, the wild sea breezes marmured a sad 
Inllaby as the white-crested waves of the 
Atlantic rocked my darling to her long 
rest. In compliance with the solicit-a- 
tions of her brother she gave up her 
theatrical engagements and returned 
home; but from that hour her physical 
and mental health declined. At hiist, a 
sea voyage was recommended for her and 
in charge of her nurse she joined some 
friends who were bound for the United 
States, and promised on arriving there to 
see her safely embarked on boanl the first 
vessel returning to England. But this 
arrangement was never carried out. 

Wlien about midway between the two 
continents they were overtaken by rather 
heavy weather. One particularly stormy 
day the passengers were forbidden to go 
on deck, but Isabelle found means to 
transgress this mandate, and she was not 
observed until it was too late. The par- 
ticulars of the accident were never known, 
but it is supposed that she was washed 
overboard by one of the heavy seas which 
swept over the ship. A boat was put (>nt 
to her assistance, but it was too late ; the 
foaming water boasted a newly-acquired 
treasure. 

And she forgot the moon, and stam, and san. 
And Rbe forgot the blue above the seas. 
And f>be forgot ihe dell where waters run, 
And she forgot the Autumn's (hilly breeze. 
She had no knowledge when the day was done. 
And the new morn she saw not, Isabelle. 

Should anyone have the curiosity to 
enquire the maiden name of the present 
Mrs. Thornton, I have much pleasure in 
informing him or her that it was Fanny 
Cooper, who, alas for the instability of 
human nature, recanted her assertion that 
she would live and die an old maid. 



Withdrawn from the influence of the 
sun, the centre of light and heat, coldness 
and darkness follow; so the farther we 
wander from truth the deeper we fall into 
doubt and error. 



®» Wutii. 

Bear me away from the grief stricken field, 
Cloven my helmet and dinted my shield; 
Worn my girl armour, and dying, I yield. 

Sneerings of envy and tauntings of scorn, 
Weeping great blood tears, my heart could have 

borne, 
Be'n though my life strings were sundered and 

torn. 

Hosts were between us, yet stood I like stone, 
I, a weak girl, and I battle<l ulone ; 
What recked I wounds, while I called thee my 
own. 

Father and brothers were cursing thy name. 
Torturing my ears as they blackened thy fame ; 
My voice defended, what my heart would blame. 

When their rude grasp tore my hand from thy 

own. 
For thy dear sake not a shudder or moan, 
Tuld my dire foes that their secret was known. 

Shut out from light in the cell's dismal gloom. 
Still bore I up, while my cheeks* rosy bloom 
Faded, while loathing ihe nun's dreary doom. 

I could have dared all that malice could do. 
Or would the hot glowing fire have passed 

through. 
Had thy faint spirit remained to me true. 

Thy coward heart has but served thee too well ; 
Thy wav'ring words rang my funeral knell; 
** Fickle as water, thou shalt not exw^l." 

Shame to thy manhood, and curse to thy race. 
Leaving a girl to strive with her disgrace. 
Craven and coward, go hide thy white face. 

Ursa Minor. 



It is a melancholy fact that the majority 
of beautiful women are not noted for 
goodness, charity, or benevolence; they 
have become slaves to their charms, and 
g^ve all their attention to appearance, 
manners, or the effects which they produce 
in society. 
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ENTOMOLOGICAL CHIT-CHAT. 

DRAGON-FLIES. 

Having in a past, number "chatted" 
with the readers of this magazine upon 
" spiders," we need hardly commence the 
new year with a formal introduction. 
Suffice it, therefore, to inform them that 
these papers up)n insects will be rendered 
lively and interesting by the introduction 
of many curious facts ralating to various 
species, and that little of " Terminology " 
will find a place in our remarks. 

Dmgon-llies, we need hardly say, will 
not be met with at this cold and chilly 
season of the year, since they are under- 
going the metamorphoses previous V> their 
arriving at the winged state. Still, the 
search in ponds and shallow streams for 
their larvae, is by no means an uninteresting 
emplo^Tnent, although undeniably a cold 
one. Provided with a short hand-net, a 
small bottle, and, lastly (though not least), 
a good stock of patience, one may issue 
forth with sanguine expectations, and the 
chance, at least, of a prize. Well do 
Dragon -flies deserve the popular name 
bestowed upon them. All that fables and 
legends tell us concerning the cruelty and 
fierce rapacity of that fictitious creature 
vanquished by St. George, is exemplified 
in miniature by these insect tyrants in all 
their stxiges. Sometimes it happens that 
insects who are carnivorous in one stage, 
undergo a change of nature in the second 
or third, and become perfectly lamb-like 
in disposition, destroying nothing but 
vegetables, and consequently harmful to 
none of their bretliren in the pond. This, 
however, cannot be said of Dragon-flies. 
Rapacious are they, alike in the states of 
larvoBy pupa, and imago, always preying 
upon insects; even the most charming 
ttutterers rarely eluding their relentless 
grasp. If intending to moralise, we might 
point to these predacious creatures as 
afEording a ready emblem of the insuffi- 
ciency of outward circumstances to change 
an unkindly nature, for although different 
in appearance at each successive stage, yet 
their dispositions remain still unaltered. 

Let us glaucc at them in all their stages. 
Upon a bright July day. Dragon-flies may 
often bo noticed skimming the surface of 
the water, and anon pausing above it in 
their rapid flight. These are mostly 



females, who are acting thus in order that 
they may deposit their eggs, which they 
do at random in various ponds and streams. 
The young larvcB when developed from 
the egg is of coarse very minate, but 
rapidly increases in size by voraciously 
destroying and eating all small aquatic 
insects that come within its reach. 
Happily, for the inhabitants of the same 
pond with it, the powers of locomotion with 
which it is endowed are very mean. Its 
legs, six in number, are not so mnch used 
for propelling it through the water as for 
walking at the bottom of the stream 
amongst various aquatic plants; its 
motion being effected in a peculiar 
manner. Although not usually found 
swimming, yet these larvsB can do so 
when occasion requires, although in a 
very singular style indeed. This may be 
well observed, if an individual be placed 
in a shallow vessel containing water, 
when it will be seen to push itself forward 
by strokes, not aided by its legs, but by 
expelling forcibly the water from its anal 
extremity. While thus engaged ih» 
insect will be noticed to pause at intervals 
as if considering the advisability of another 
movement. This is owing to the fact 
that between every stroke of its internal 
piston, the larvee has to draw in a fresh 
supply of water and hence the necessity 
for a pause between each stroke. Their 
motion cannot be said to be very elegant ; 
still, it is interesting to observe, as is also 
the mode in which they secure their prey. 
These curious creatures are provided with 
an apparatus resembling a hideous mask, 
which has a joint in the middle, with two 
strong claws at the end. When folded 
up, it covers the face of the insect, and is 
hardly noticeable, but when expanded as 
it is, when the creature seeks its prey, it 
answers the double purpose of attaching 
and securing the luckless insect pursued. 

From what we have already said re- 
garding the predacious habits of these 
interesting larvaa, it will be concluded that 
they can hardly be trusted in an aquariimi 
with other insects. If kept in this manner, 
they should be separated from any other 
of value, and supplied with food ; when it 
will prove interesting to watch their 
curious manner of seizing and devouring 
the insects given them, and to obserre 
their gradual development to the 
perfect state. The pupa differs littie 
from the larvee in external appearanoe. 
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excepting that the wingcases are distinctly 
visible. Equally voracious with the licrcce, 
it destroys indiscriminately all that falls 
witnin tibe power of its dreadful mask ; 
sparing the life of none, and often killing 
insects when it is so gorged as to be un- 
able to consume them. 

To efEect the emergence of the perfect 
Dragon-fly, the pupa ascends the stem of 
a water-plant, which rises above the 
surface of the water. Having grasped 
the stem firmly, the creature continues 
immovable for a time, as if meditating 
upon the wondrous change it is shortly to 
undergo ! After a short time, the skin of 
the back bursts, and the head and neck 
of the true Dragon-fly are developed. 
Another effort is made, and yet another, 
until the insect had disengaged itself 
entirely, and the old j^uj'ti case remains 
adhering to the stem, a perfect model of 
the creature in its past condition. The 
wings, which were, at first emergence both 
small and crumpled, are now acquiring 
firnmess and beauty, and in a short time 
the lovely creature launches into the air. 
Truly these transformations are wonderful ! 
There is nothing analogous amongst the 
larger animals. Indeed, if similar changes 
took place amongst the higher ordei-s, there 
would be no bounds to our astonishment 
and terror. Man would be tilled with 
apprehension at metamorphoses, so 
singularly varied and wonderful, but such 
metamorphoses are constantly taking placje 
in the insect world without lx)ing heeded, 
the smallness of the objects causing them 
to escape notice and investigation. 

As already stated, our Dragon-fly docs 
not lose his carnivorous propensities when 
he has attained the flying state. So far from 
that being the case, he destroys numbers 
of insects that were beft)re inaccessible 
to him. His wings, four in number, are 
like network or lace, the meshes of which 
are filled with a transparent menibnine. 
They enable him to fly with great speed ; 
so great indeed, that it is said to 
outstrip the fleetest bird, and from 
this fact it may be reasonably con- 
cluded that few insect-flutterers can 
escape by aid of flight from his cruel jaws. 
They are rarely to be captured whilst in 
the act of flying, by an open chase, but if 
carefully watched may be swept off 
their favourite resting-place, to which they 
invariably return after a hunting excursion 
upon the insects around them. The 



beauty and elegance of their motions and 
flight is best appreciated, when viewed in 
the hot sunshine of a Midsummer^s day, 
when their glossy wings shine like polished 
gold as they skim the mirror-like surface 
of tlie lake, occasionally pausing to deposit 
eggs therein. 

Whilst thus observing their movements, 
the contemplative on-looker will often be 
startled by the floating down of a pair of 
gaily-tinted wings, which flutter and fall 
till they rest upon the ground. They are 
the sole and sad relics of their once joj'iul 
and swift-flying owner, whose body had 
formed a meal to an unseen tyrant in the 
air above. The adroitness with which 
these destroyers detach the wings from the 
body of a captured insect has often been 
noticed, and is truly surprising ; in many 
instances they have been known to separate 
them, without the slightest injury to their 
plumage and the delicate down upon their 
surface. One faculty regarding the flight 
of these beautiful and vivacious insects 
must not remain unnoticed. We allude 
to the remarkable fact, noticed by many 
entomologists of their capability of 
flying in all directions wilhout turning. 
Thus they can fly backwards, forwards, 
and to the right or left, and are enabled 
to escape from birds, which occasionally 
make of them a dainty meal. In fact, the 
power of ilight which these insects possess 
is such, that they seem never wearied. 
Harking backwaixls and forwards, and 
often devouring, without stopping, the 
numerous insects that come athwart their 
CO u*se, Dra'^on-flies are no uninteresting 
objects during a summer's stroll in the 
ct^untry. Wo liave, of course, been unable 
to descant upv>n the peculiar habits and 
characteristics of each individual species, 
but in this iiitcrustino family of insects, 
the history of an individual is that of its 
race, with very little variation, and the 
transformations passed through aro 
common to all. 

Sullice it to s;iy, in conclusion, that 
almost all Dra:L(«)n-llies are beautifully 
adorned and cjlourcv.l, and this fact, raises 
wishes that tints so varied and toiutiful 
could be preserve 1. This, however, is not 
possible. When seen pinned and dead in 
tiie cabinet of the entomologist, those 
lovely insects do not possess a tithe of 
their former beauty ; and it is necessary 
to observe them flying, fully to appreciate 
their brilliant robes, and graceful forms. 
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Be still, my baby, sleep awhile. 
Thy mother's heart is deeply sad. 

Only thy faint and starlit smile 
III quiet slumber, makes me glad ; 

80 baby mine, be still and sleep, 

I would not have thee wake to weep ! 



I cannot choose but lore him still. 
For worse or better, weal or woe; 

Till death us part; and so fulfll 
Our marriage vows : it must be 

What e*er thy future may betide, 

I must be ever by his Hide. 



I must forget his cruelty. 

And his inconstancy forgive. 
And tho' his frown should bid me die, 

Tby winsome smile shall bid me live: 
And when all hope is flown from me, 
Still, baby ! I would live for thee. 

But, in thy future, darling mine! 

Be to thine own wife kind and true. 
And never let ihy heart incline. 

To sprinkle all her path with rue ; 
Whose clinging faith is round thee grown. 
Whoso trusting heart is all thine own. 

For ye are one, with selfsame c«ire8 
And selfsame pleasures, and in strife 

Ye fight against yourselves coheira. 
In (bis world, ol the grace of life; 

And thou may'st find the uflcr time. 

Thy fickle love was all her crime. 

And urge not then her form's decay. 
When thy false heart is growing cold ; 

For was thy contract for a day, 
And art not thou too growing old ? 

Tliy fault will all too sadly prove 

Her faith who dwelt upon tlty love. 



AT SCHOOL IN FRANCE. 



I SHALL pass over the packing up, the 
leave takiug, etc., and land my uncle and 
myself safely in Paris. We spent a week 
there very pleasantly, doing, of conrse, 
the usual sights ; and on the day prerions 
to his departure, my uncle took me to my 
new abode. Madame Thebardeau had 
l^gg^ ^^ ^ come on Wednesday, as that 
was her " at home " day. 

I may mention, en pnaaafU^ that every 
lady in Paris, even of the most modest 
fortune, has one day in the week on which 
her friends are sure to iind her at home, 
and glad to sec them ; in the evening there 
is generall}' dancing, but without any re- 
freshment, except ean sncree^ ad UbUnm. 
Few people who have not been present, 
can fancy how pleasant these little re- 
unions are, quite devoid of ceremony, 
everybody pleiisod, and chatty, and agree- 
able, and the expense of course, a mere 
bagatelle to the hostess. I only wish the 
custom were introduced among our middle 
classes. 

To return to my narrative; it was 
about eight o*cl()ck when we drove up, and 
I looked with some curiosity on my new 
home. As far as I could sec, it was a 
pleasant suburban looking house; white, 
with green persiennes, htauding on the 
banks of the Seine ; which pretty, clear 
sparkling, coquettish river, 1 for my part 
(though I suppose it is high treason to say 
so) prefer to our own solid, respectable 
looking Thames. We had not much time 
to make our observations for the door 
being quickly opened, we were ushered 
into a large ditiwing room brilliantly 
lighted. 

At the further end we saw among a 
group of grown up girls, a neat little 
old lady, who would have reminded one 
of a fairy godmother, if fairy godmotliera 
were ever shoi't sighted, and wore blue 
spectacles. She came quickly forwanl to 
meet us, kissed me, French fashion, intro- 
duced me to one of the ladies near her 
who could speak English, and settled my 
uncle and myself on either side of her; 
and, when the pi«'ino struck up another 
quadrille, I hml leisure to look about me. 

As I said before, the room was large, 
well lighted, and rendered additionallj 
brilliant by the number of mirrora in iL 
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On sofas against the walls were seated 
£rom twenty to thirty girls, of all ages, 
from five to fi ve-and-twenty, dressed in 
plain stnfE frocks of every colour, uni- 
form not being adopted in madame's 
school. 

Most of them had bright ribbons in 
their hair, and wore pretty silk aprons 
with white collars and cuffs, bo that the 
effect was very pleasing, especially as all 
seemed to be enjoying themselves. In 
the pauses of the music, I could hear the 
soft ripple of the girls' talk, with now and 
then a light laugh, but so subdued in tone 
as not to be in the least disturbing. I 
noticed, too, when once or twice maviame 
spoke to any of her pupils how entirely 
maternal was her tone, and how perfectly 
at ease they seemed ; quite different from 
the stiff formality which seems to pervade 
the atmosphere of even our best board- 
ing schools. 

At madame's we called each other by 
our christian names without any prefix, 
unless it were one of affection ; and if in 
favour, we were madame's "filles," 
" fillettes," or " petits choux," as the case 
might be. I was very soon Marguerite, 
Pleur petite, Parquerette, or any other 
change that could be rung on my name, 
and I really felt as if I were a child of 
the house. 

But I seem to have a bad habit of 
wandering away from my subject, and 1 
almost fear monsieur the editor will not 
be as indulgent to the faults ot inex- 
perience as was madame; but — ^revenons 
k nos moutons. 

My uncle was enjoying himself in his 
quiet way; his short stay in Paris had 
rubbed up his French, and he and madame 
were chatting like old friends ; of course 
at first about me, but soon about literature, 
politics, '* Shakespeare and the musical 
glasses," too, I dare say. Several kind 
hearted girls came up to introduce them- 
selves, and to ask me to dance ; but I felt 
too diffident as to my powers of even 
waJking on the mirror-like floor, much less 
of dancing thereon, and I soon had un- 
expected proof, that even those ^' to the 
manner bom," sometimes come to grief 
on these treacherous parquets. 

I had been amusing myself by noticing 
the solemn manner in which a wee man 
about five had been dancing with a plump 
little damsel of six ; the little cavalier, 
I fouad, was Victor, madame's grandson, 



the only male dancer in the room, and 
not a little proud of the fact ; his partner, 
who was dressed entirely in white, shoes 
and all, and who, with her golden hair 
and blue eyes, looked like a baby angel, 
wiis Marie Delafosse, the adopted child of 
a neighbour ; in some dangerous illness her 
parents had vowed to dedicate her to the 
Virgin if she recovered; this was the 
reason of her white costume ; I suppose 
she would become a nun. 

A quick valse had struck up, Marie and 
Victor were whirling away, when suddenly, 
with a tremendous crash, down they 
came, and Master Victor's head struck, to 
our horror, against the glass door of a 
sideboard, and completely smashed it. Of 
course there was great excitement, happily 
the young gentleman had only sustained 
a long scratch ; he behaved like a little 
hero, and madame saying, " Tu ne t'es pas 
fait grand mal, n'est ce pas mon ch^ri ? 
Yoilk des pralines, va li-bas et mange 
les avec Marie," he walked off to a big 
arm chair, where he and his tiny partner, 
both ate themselves into equanimity, and 
the dance proceeded. Order had not long 
been restored, when the clock struck ten ; 
my uncle, always methodical in his habits, 
rose to take his leave. I tried to carry 
out my mother's injunctions about not 
" making a scene," but rather unsuccess- 
fully, 1 am afraid ; however, if the part- 
ing were painful, it was very short ; the 
door closed and madame, guessing my 
wishes, led the way up stairs to my own 
room. 

It was the rule, I found, (and a very 
agreeable one it was for me, particularly 
on that night) that while those girls under 
sixteen slept in large dormitories, that 
looked like the wards of a hospital, with 
their rows of small iron bedsteads, the 
elder girls, above that age, had each a 
small room, like a nun's cell, to herself. 
My room, into which madame inducted 
me, was, in my eyes at least, one of the 
pleasantest in the whole building ; it con- 
tained an iron bedstead, a stove, two 
chairs, and a washandstand, which, having 
a glass fixed over it, did duty as a dress- 
ing table as well. The window looked 
into the playground, a large square 
gravelled space, having a verandah on one 
side, and beyond that the woodyards of 
one of the principal railways, so that 
I had plenty of air, and the view besides 
of the trains running in and out of the 
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station, and sometimes of the girls at 
play ; and French school girls do play in 
real earnest, in English '* Itulies schools," 
I believe it is thought ungented to do so. 

But the feature by which my room 
was especially distinguished, and which 
rendered its fortunate possession the envy 
of my schoolmates, was its cmitaining no 
less than three tolerably large closets ; as 
this gave me much more space than I re- 
quired for my own use, I earned a cheap 
and lasting popularity by giving up two 
to be shared by some of my pai*ticular 
friends. 

But now having established myself at 
Madame Thebardeau's, I will give some 
account of our manner of living there. 
We rose at seven o'clock, had prayers and 
bi-eakfasted at eight ; we wei-e in school 
from half-past eight until half-past 
eleven ; then we had lunch and an hour's 
recreation ; from one to five we were again 
in school, and at six we dined ; the little 
ones went to bed at eight, the elder ones 
at any time before ten. Our breakfast con- 
sisted of cafe au lait and bread — the first 
was excellent in quality, but limited in 
quantity — for little more than a quarter 
of a pint was given to each girl ; in it we 
usually soaked our dry bread ; for lunch 
we had stewed vegetables and dessert (six 
walnuts or an apple genei-ally). For 
dinner we had soup, a small piece of meat, 
vegetables or salad, and dessert. In the 
evening we had a glass of oau sucree, or 
the elders, if they preferred it, could have 
a cup of weak tea without milk, but often 
flavoured with venilla. 

We were allowanced to everything, 
except bread, and wine-and-water, (called 
by the school girls " Tabondance ") the first 
was excellent, and I think any English 
stranger would have been astonished at 
the baskctf uls we contrived to make dis- 
appear, at each meal. I should not like 
to confess the number of slices I have 
myself eaten, for it was winter when I 
was there, and the keen air gave us all 
such appetites. 

The wine and water I only tasted once ; 
it seemed to me to resemble the rinsings 
of wine glasses ; the girls liked it how- 
ever, and after dinner was over, there were 
generally several eager claimants for any 
that was left in the carafe. 

Our fare was not very varied ; on Sun- 
days we had roast beef, h TAnglaise, 
madame called it; now I can hardly 



imagine how we could eat it, for it was 
apparently merely warmed throngh, and 
the gravy was usually of a most nn- 
pleiisant and suggestive colour ; but then, 
tlmnks to a healthy apx)etite and to dis- 
cretionary bread, we got through it very 
well, though I always took care not to look 
too parti ularly, at what I was eating. 

On Tuesday, Wednesday and Thureday, 
we had bouilli : on Monday some kind of 
hash, very palatable, but the component 
parts of which were unknown ; on Friday, 
jour maigre, we had rice milk, also very 
nice; only we could, most of ns, have 
eaten more than the one ladle-full allotted 
to us. On Saturday, bouilli again made its 
appearance. 

There were only two dishes which I at 
all disliked ; the roast beef and the so- 
called pot-ato sahul ; this last we bad very 
often, and it was composed of cold boiled 
potatoes cut in slices, and with oil and 
vinegar poured over them. The former 
condiment, to my taste, unduly predomi- 
nating. I ought to say that our food was 
generally well cooked and neatly served 
and, thanks to the liberal supply of bread, 
we had always sufficient. 

School life is, of coiurse, very monoto- 
nous ; but I suppose variety is not essen- 
tial to happiness, for I know that I was 
very hnppy at madame's. A great deal 
depends upon one's schoolfellows, and I 
was surrounded by a very pleasant set. I 
soon got well acquainted with all those of 
my own class, and made two or three 
special friends there; the other girls I 
met in the playgrounds, in the dining-room 
or in madame's salon ; but I had never an 
oppoi*tunity of being intimate with them, 
though they seemed pleasant, chatty, in- 
telligent girls. There was only one of 
my classmates for whom I felt any dis- 
like. I fear the feeling was mutual, but 
it was unspoken on my part, and on hers 
also I believe, though we were both fully 
aware of its existence. Marie Deshoulieres 
was universally acknowledged to be the 
most clever girl in the school ; she was, 
however, nnfortimately for herself, very 
poor and very proud. Her story was a 
sad one — In^r mother had been adopted at 
an early age, by an aunt, who intended to 
leave her niece all her wc.iltli, said to have 
been very great ; unfortunately, manyinff 
against her aunt's wish, her relative had 
not merely disinherited her niece, bnt 
vowed never to see her or her hnsband. 
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Marie's father, an officer, had perished on 
the plains of Algiers, when his little 
daughter was only six years old. Her 
mother, after many vain e£Eoi*td to obtain 
an interview with her aunt, had died of 
a broken hearty and the aunt, on hearing 
of the sad event, had so far relented as to 
phu;ethe helpless little orphan at madaine's, 
promising to pay for her suppc^rt until she 
was seventeen, when she would be expec- 
ted to earn her own living. No inter- 
course took place between Marie and her 
relative beyond a formal letter once a 
year, nor did she ever speak of her family or 
of her early life. Indeed, she lead an almost 
isolated life, rejecting all friendship, even 
madame*8, who, in spite of her little sym- 
pathy for Marie's reserved character 
which was the very opposite of her 
own, did all she could to gain her pupil's 
love, and to contribute to her happiness. 
Marie*s dislike to me arose partly from the 
mere fact of my being English, but 
chiefly, as I believe, from my being often 
chosen by madame, to perform small 
services for her, which Marie had been 
accustomed to render: and, though she 
declared she was delighted ^t being left in 
peace, I fancy she disliked anyone else 
taking her place. 

My English accent, which I had 
flattered myself (thanks to my excellent 
teachers) to be barely perceptible, she 
declared to be rough, brutal ; it flayed 
(ecorchait) her ears. I fear in my anxiety 
to acquire fluency, I often forgot that 
" silence is golden,'' and that at this period 
of my life, I chattered beyond measure. I 
think if Marie and I had managed to 
oome to an open quarrel, we should per- 
haps have ended by being fiiends, but 
neither of us had courage to do so. I 
think now I should be ready to make 
more allowance for her peculiar position. 

Although only seven years old when 
she lost her parents, her intellect was far 
in advance of her years, and the grief and 
poverty through which she passed, at that 
impressionable stage of her existence, 
probably left its mark upon her through 
life. Since leaving school I have heard 
that Marie had obtained a situation as 
governess in a Scotch family ; but only 
one letter announcing her arrival had been 
received from her by madame. 

Up to the present time I have spoken 
of onr regular school life and its duties, 
but I trust the reader is not thinking of 



the old adage respecting the effect of un 
limited work upon the human intellect* 
and applying it to the writer of the present 
sketch ; we had quite sufficient fetes and 
holidays to prevent any dulncss resulting 
from over study at least. 

The first grand event after my arrival 
at madame's. wad the fite of St. Catherine, 
which lady is the official patron of all 
school girls, St. Charlemagne fulfilling 
the same office towards the boys. As to 
the last named saint, his fitness for the 
duty is very clear, even to Protestant 
eyes ; but with regard to St. Catherine, I 
am not sufficiently acquainted with 
Catholic raartyrology to say on what the 
claims of her ladyship are grounded; 
however, as she graciously accorded us a 
whole holiday, we were quite willing to 
take them for gi*anted and to adopt her 
as our *' bienheureuse patronne." In 
honour of the saint, we had a delightful 
walk round the Boulevards, and a visit to 
the lions in the Jardin des Plantes, a glass 
of wine at dinner, and a dance in the 
evening. 

The next fete at which I was present, 
was madame's. As there were many girls 
of very different social positions in the 
school, and some to whom money was a 
great object, madame always refused to 
allow any present to be made to her, say- 
ing she would accept only our good wishes 
and our good behaviour. 

On coming down to breakfast, each 
girl found a bunch of violets beside her 
plate, and after the meal was over Madame 
made us a little speech, thanking us for 
our good behaviour during the past year, 
and inviting us after dinner to coffee in 
the drawing-room. Of course our lessons 
were well and quickly done, and we were 
all in the drawing-room by eight o'clock, 
where Madame had provided a conjuror 
for our amusement, and capital coffee, and 
plenty of cakes and sweetmeats for our* 
refreshment. 

Through Madame's kindness I was en- 
abled to assist, as the French say, at 
various public fetes. Among other things 
I saw the entry of the trix)ps on their return 
from the Crimea, and (very dissimilar) 
the procession of the " Boeuf gras." Of 
the last I remember very little, except that 
the animal was very large ; he was called, 
I think, Malakoff, and was ridden by a 
little Cupid, but the first has left an in- 
delible impression on my mind. Of com*80, 
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as regards the more sight- seeing, the 
entry of the troops was well worth look- 
ingat; everyone knows h ;w well these 
things are arranged in France. There 
was, as Dsnal, the Emperor, mounted on a 
magnificent charger (presented to him by 
the Sultan), followed by a glittering staff, 
and then regiment after regiment of 
soldiers, with splendid music, tinumphal 
arches, and so forth, but the most touch- 
ing part of the spectacle was, when some 
one of the National Guards (\^o kept the 
line of march) recognizing a friend among 
the returned Crimeans, ran forward, re- 
gardless of spectators, to meet and em- 
brace him. 

These recognitions seemed very frequent 
and always caused excitement and cheer- 
ing among the spectators ; of all the sights 
I saw in Paris, the entry of the Crimean 
soldiers pleased me most. 

Independently of the feica which regu- 
larly occurred, and in which all the school 
took part, Madame's constant care was to 
improvise small pleasures, sometimes for 
the whole school, more often for her own 
class, or for some favoured member in it ; 
thus, on the occasion of her taking an 
additional house, we had a little fide ** pour 
pendre la cremailliere,'* house-warming, as 
we should call it. Li cremaOliere is, I 
believe, the large pot-hook on which, in 
rural districts, the soup kettle is suspended 
over the wood fire. If one were a favour- 
ite, Madame, in wishing her good night, 
would often slip a cake in her hand, or, 
perhaps on waking ia the morning, she 
would find something Tiice at her bedside, 
and these little favours were so impartially 
distributed, and any one who pleased 
oould so easily gain them, that they never 
excited any jealousy ; " your turn to-day, 
mine to-morrow," we all felt. 

In going out to pay visits Madame 
generally took one of the elder girls with 
her. One day, just after I had finished 
reading Lamartine's " Voyage en Orient," 
with which, of course, I was delighted, 
Madame a^ed me whether I had any 
curiosity to see the author. I need not 
say what my reply was, nor how happy I 
felt when Madame offered to take me with 
her that afternoon, and to introduce me to 
the great man. 

Lamartihe has always been the name in 
French literature that I have reiv«reiioed 
most; he seems to me more than that 
abstract being, an author, he seems a real, 



breathing, warm-hearted friend; and 
then the thought of this great genius, 
who in early years wrote onJy for fame, 
being compelled, like our own Sip Walter 
Scott, in the decline of life, to write for 
bread, fills me with sorrow. 

Lamartine quite came up to the ideal 
personage I had created. For myself, if 
he deigned to bestow a thought upon mte, 
I fear he must have considered me a 
marvel of insular stupidity, for, no sooner 
was I actually in his presence, than I felt 
so frightened and shy that my French de- 
serted me, together with my presence of 
mind, and I had hardly power to stammer 
out a "Oui, Monsieur," or "Non, Mon- 
sieur," in answer to the two or three kind 
sentences he addressed to me ; the room 
being full of ladies and gentlemen, adding 
to my embarrassment. 

Still I always recall with pleasure the 
handsome and venerable countenance and 
the manner, as dignified as that of a prince, 
yet affable, and courteous as became a 
Christian gentleman. We only remained 
half an hour, a memorable half hoar to 
me, and to be marked ever after in my 
memory with a white stone. 

Through Madame*s kindness I was 
afterwards introduced to Michelet the 
historian ; he too, was, of course, at that 
time an old man, and although he did not 
inspire me with the same awe as Lamar- 
tine, I felt a little frightened of hun, for 
he seemed rather harsh and stem, but be 
asked mo several kind questions about my 
school life and studies. We had tea at 
his house, which one of the ladies poured 
out, holding a little silver strainer over 
each of the cups meanwhile ; when it came 
to my turn she offered to me, together 
with the tea, a small bottle begging me to 
help myself. 

I thought at first it might be vanilla, 
with which our tea was somecimes flavoured 
at Madame's, but, on asking, I found it 
was rum^ and, as I observed no one else 
take it, I presume it was offered to me as 
an English girl, under a mistaken idea of 
our insular customs. 

There is only one more event I should 
like to mention before I close this ramb- 
ling paper — I mean the arrival of the 
Government inspectress. I believe that in 
France all schools, no matter how high 
their rank, are under Government in- 
spection as r^^ards their domestic arrangOp 
mente, nor is any teacher allowed to open 
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an educational establishment withont 
having received a diploma o£ efficiency 
from the appointed examiners. 

I do not know how often the inspection 
takes place, but I am snre the arrival of 
the lady inspectress was quite unexpected 
by Madame on the morning to which I re- 
fer. We were all quietly pursuing our 
avocations when the school-room door 
opened and a business-like, energetic lady 
entered, ushered by the housekeeper. 
After a word to Madame, and a brisk, 
pleasant " Bonjour, mes enfants " to us, 
she announced her wish to begin her tour 
of inspection forthwith, and as I happened 
at that time to bo head of the first class, 
Madame deputed me to conduct her over 
the house. She had a quick way of 
glancing roimd and appearing to see 
every tiling in that glance, that convinced 
me that her official duties were by no 
means a mere form, and her questions 
were all to the point and very searching. 

We walked first through the dortoirs, 
where she examined the bedding, noticed 
a pane of glass broken, and asked how 
long it had been done, enquired whether 
there were any room set apart for the sick, 
Ac.; then we went to the dining-room, 
where the table was being laid for lunch, 
and I had to inform her of what our meals 
consisted, and thence to the kitchen, where 
she insisted on tasting the materials of 
our lunch. After a walk round the play- 
ground, she desired me to lead her to the 
drawing-room, where Madame then was ; 
they had a long interview together and I 
presume a saiisfactory one, as our in- 
structress was in an especially good 
humour for the rest of the day. The 
time of my return' to England now drew 
near ; thanks to the excellent instruction I 
had received I could speak French nearly 
as well as my native tongue. Madame 
had provided me with an escort for the 
journey in the person of a Oerman lady, 
who was going to London as a governess. 
Everything seemed arranged, and I was 
already counting the days that must 
elapse before I should see the loved ones 
at home, when Madame, one afternoon, 
called me into her private room and in- 
formed me that an opportunity offered of 
placing me as governess in a French 
family of position residing in Paris ; the 
terms were liberal beyond my hopes, and 
of course I could not hesitate. 

I thanked my dear old friend with all 



the warmth that I felt ; the next day I 
called upon the lady, who was quite 
willing to engage me on Madame 
Thebardeau*s recommendation, and I 
entered on my new duties as soon as I had 
obtained my parents' consent to the pro- 
longation of my stay abroad. 

After a year's absence, I came home to 
to passs the holidays in dear Old England, 
Uncle Alick declared that I was a regular 
little Frenchwoman, and so much im- 
proved in manners and appearance, that 
he should never regret the money he had 
expended in placing me 
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I have a little nister Elite, 
So blithesome, young and gay, 
Yet chungeftil as an April day. 

At times Bhc's like a sunshine flash 

That lightens all below. 

With life and warmth, to friend or foe. 

Her favors are not close conflned 

Within a narrow bound. 

To rich, to poor, to all around. 

Jast like the April day, her showers 

Of genial love do flow 

On right, on left, on high, on low. 

Blame not my little sister Ellie, 

If unsteady she doth shine. 

Dame Nature rules, sweet sister mine. 

Dost thou not know, who durst complidn 

Of kindly April showers. 

That such bring forth, rich, sweet May flowers. 



W. 



As the ivy casts itself around the oak, 
clinging lovingly and trustingly for sup- 
port, so the gentle, timid, and yielding 
only find satisfaction in the strong, firm^ 
I and unwavering. 
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TRIED AND FOUND WANTING. 



Chaptkb VIII. 

These lines, that would have taken 
some minutes to read and gather the 
sense of, under ordinary circumstances, by 
an .ordinary reader, flashed in Roslyn's 
eyes, and burnt themselves into his brain 
in as many seconds; he dropped the 
paper, the fashionable Pogt^ as though it 
had stung him, and brazed it beneath his 
heels. 

**The lying, venomous reptiles,** he 
hissed through his clenched teeth, his old 
passions gaining possession of him, ^* they, 
insensate fools, admit and proclaim their 
knowledge of the reparation one man, 
and he a gentleman with all his faults, 
paid for uttering the vile lie; and yet 
they do not fear to promulgate it. I will 
track the hand that penned the scurrilous 
slander, the foul, mercenary scribbler, and 
horsewhip him round his office, as a warn- 
ing to his fellows.** 

This he muttered to himself, and then 
to Maud ; " Dearest love,** he said, " and 
were you afraid to show me th« c-ause of 
those tears, my injured darling ? Did you 
know me so little as to fear for a moment 
that I would give the slightest credence 
to the cowardly falsehood. The rascal 
'has o'erleaped his'selle, and fallen on 
t*other side.' The slander is too coarse, 
too gross for one sensible educated man 
to give faith to it ; but still he shall pay 
for it,** he cned, in a passionate tone, 
though he tried in vain to restrain him- 
self in Maud*8 presence ; the recollection 
of her modest, retiring purity increasing 
his passion tenfold, and driving him to 
the pitch of madness, as he thought of his 
impotence to stop the slander that had 
been read in ten thousand homes, and 
gloated over by his love's rivals already, 
all only too glad to find one stain on the 
sheet of snow. 

" The scurrilous viper ! Did you think 
anything in the world that anyone could 
say or write would cause me to love you one 



iota the less ; you, who have become my 
good angel, and the one sole object of my 
adoration. Turn not your winning eyes 
from me ; if you were the daughter, in- 
stead of the long distant descendant of 
one of those grim warriors, whose por- 
traits frown upon us from the dining-room 
walls, I would make a vow, and go forth 
not returning until I brought the slan- 
derer's life blood back upon my lance's 
point. But these times are gone by; 
perhaps so much the better, for those 
perjured villains, and the worse for honest 
men. One man has paid with his life for 
his lie,** he said cxultingly, his repentance 
of the sick bed momentarily disappearing, 
as the paragraph brought to his mind the 
soldicr*s suicide ; " and another " 

"Paid with his life?*' cried Maud, 
starting up from the ground with clasped 
hands, and supplicating attitude, ''paid 
with his life ? Who — what do you mean ? 
Unsay those words, if you would not have 
me fall at your feet, Lionel, dead. It 
was not, covld not be you, my Lionel, to 
whom that dreadful paper referred ; that 
it was JefPreys— oh, I see it all now — it 
is true. Oh my God, how miserable I 
am ; give me strength to carry me 
through this." 

"Carry you through what, Maud? 
Your brain must be wandering. Do not 
let-ihis miserable slander affect yon so. I 
have the dearly prized right to uphold 
you and guard yon, and fear not, I will 
avail myself of it. Come, darling, dry 
your eyes, and let us go for our ride, or 
we shall be too late for Chiswick. We 
will show the world how little we care for 
its smiles or frowns." 

" Lionel,** said Maud, rising and stand- 
ing before her lover, pale but firm, her 
face perfectly immobile, and the tears all 
dried away; her little fingers interlaced 
and pressing upon her breast; "did you 
not say, * paid for with his hf e ' ? Is it 
true, then, that Lieutenant Jeffreys, tha 
officer who has dined with my father onm 
or twice, met with his death by the : 
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and through the cause that that paper 
relates. Tell me, for you know not wLat 
hangs on your reply ; is it true ? " 

" It is, my own, though I had hoped and 
prayed that it might never reach your 
ears ; that your chaste mind might never 
be offended by the shadow even, of the 
lie; he has paid for it, and, though I 
have repented in agony of my share in his 
death, 1 can but say that he richly de- 
served it." 

•* Lionel," returned Maud, still tearless, 
though her eyes burned with a lurid fire, 
slowly and solemnly ; " it was not a lie ; it 
was true^ true, and I am a murderess. 
All that has passed between us must be 
as if it had never been, or the blood of 
that man will rise up from the earth in 
condemnation against us, and will come 
between and separate us in the hour of 
our marriage. I cannot ask you to take 
a murderess to your heart, and I give you 
back your troth, though my life goes with 
it. My heart, my heart," she cried, press- 
ing her hand to her bosom, and stagger- 
ing back to her chair. 

" Maud, Maud," cried Lionel, and the 
words were distilled as great drops of 
blood from his heai*t, "am I dreaming 
this fearful thing, or is it that you, upon 
whose faith I have staked my happiness, 
and would liave staked my soul itself, are 
unworthy of the true, impassioned love 
I have lavished on you — that I have cast 
the die and have lost. What was the agony 
of repentance for one man's, twenty men's 
lives in comparison to this ; this undecep- 
tion of finding that you, you who out of 
all the world, I deemed pure, chiwte, un- 
sullied in thought as an angel, should 
have brought this grief home to me. But 
it is not, cannot be, and I am a villain, an 
inseasate, ungrateful madman to doubt 
you; it is this foul scandal that has 
wrought this evil thing, and upcm the 
hand that wrote it, and the mind that 
imagined it, may God's heaviest curses 
light and wither up. Come to me, my 
darling one, shelter your poor head upon 
my shoulder, soothe your trembling heart ; 
it is I, faithful through all and every- 
thing, who now clasp you to my heart, 
and will keep all evil from you. Only 
look up to my face, and you will see that 
belief in you that will vanquish every 
doubt, and hurl back upon their coward 
heads the villianous fhlsehood. Kiss me 
my own, and say in your own dear tones 



that your tortured soul gave forth those 
burning words, not knowing what you 
said. Say once ' It is false.* " 

'* It is true,'' and the tone was hard, 
dry, and burning; so unlike the girl's 
usual silvery accents, that Roslyn shud- 
dered as he heard ; " it is true,'' she went 
on calmly, as if she were repeating a les- 
son by rote, " and that man's blood stains 
my soul. I did leave my father's house ; 
he did pursue and overtake us, and he did 
bring me back, half dead, to this house. 
Oh my God, when shall I have peace 
again ? " and she broke down piteously . 

Lionel sat opposite to her^ he had 
fallen back into his chair at her words ; 
his hands had fallen listlessly upon his 
knees, his tall, commanding form was 
bent painfully forward, and in his face 
and eyes was the stony look of despair, 
as he gazed hornbly into vacancy. He 
knew, heard, felt nothing ; his whole 
being was merged into that one awful 
blow that had crushed him to the earth. 
Maud was lying in a huddled up mass on 
the floor, her marble cheeks resting upon 
her hands, unconscious of everything, 
even the magaitude of the misfortune 
that had befallen them both. 

Roslyn was in a state of trance; he 
was thinking if that rapid vision of 
events that tied through his mind could be 
called thought, of his past life, and won- 
dering dreamily whether this blow were 
God's judgment on it; his eyes rested on 
and followed the moving flashes of the 
sun that lit up, in turns, the buds in the 
epergne, and the feather in the riding hat 
on the table ; then they flitted vagrantly 
to the large red roses on the pearl ground 
carpet, and shone on Mie folds of Maud's 
habit as it trailed on the floor. He re- 
membered all these, years afterwards ; the 
little specks of dust that rested on the 
blue cloth, the frayed end of the tiny 
riding whip, each stitch in the coloured 
wool that made up the clustered flowers 
in the pattern on the floor, the fantastic 
forms his morbid imagination conjured up 
as he gazed into the caves in the Are that 
was before him ; the one little tress that, 
escaping from its sisters, fell over Maud's 
hands, and glinted in the light, like flakes 
of yellow gold ; all these fixed themselves 
indelibly in his imagination, and in days 
to come, when he should he ridiag forth 
to meet death they would come back to 
his eyes as vividly as now. 
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After a time, with a distressing effort, 
he raised himself from his declining atti- 
tude, and, with a long-drawn sigh, as 
though the straggle were over, and the 
man conquered. But it was only just 
beginning — and the end ? Ah ! vce victis, 
as it has ever been in such a strife. He 
rose, and cast one despairing look at his 
lost love. 

" Then it is all over, Maud," he said, in 
a low deep tone of agony, intense in its 
plaintiveness, ** we are to be henceforth as 
strangers and apart, after all that we have 
been to each other. Ah well ! it is but 
retribution, but truly the punishment 
is heavy, and more than I am able to bear. 
If this chastisement had come to me from 
any other hand I cculd have borne it, but 
it is you, yoUf Maud, who have done this, 
and my heart is broken. I would have 
forgiven you," he continued, his voice 
becoming bitter, " everything, everything 
but tfiiif ; my love would have passed over 
and effaced all the stains that envy could 
lind in your young life, had you only 
trusted in it ; but you would have gone to 
the altar, perjured, with a lie, a burning 
lie, upon your lips, and I, your husband, 
would hereafter have had to blush for his 
wife. All those words of endeai'ment 
that yon have returned to my own pledged 
vows, were they not false, false as hell ? 
All those dearly prized kisses that told me, 
as I thought, that it was to me, and me 
only that you had given your virgin love, 
were they not the counterfeit hypocritical 
presentations of a pure girl's affection i' I 
had deserved it, but not from you, Maud. 
My sins have merited chastisement, but 
it is hard that it should have come from 
you; false I mayh&ve been to others, but 
to you I have been always true, but my 
sins have found me out, and where most 
trusted." 

He paused, and then, with sarcastic 
bitterness, 

"Yes, you have played your game 
bravely, and all but won it, and I doubt 
not that you are even now repenting the 
false step that has just undeceived me ; 
but you may still have the satisfaction of 
knowing that you have made me miserable 
for ever, and have stained my hand with 
blood that can never be washed away. 
Poor Jeffreys, he was right after all, and 
he knew what the truth of women was 
better than I, even with all my experience 
— Could I hope that even now it was a 



mistake, that this was a miserable hallu- 
cination, 1 could go down upon my knees 
and beseech your pardon ; but it it is too 
true, everything goes to prove it, and 
only my wilfully shutting my eyes to the 
plain facts, could have caused me to be 
duped so long." 

" I leave you, Maud, leave you for ever ; 
you are free, free to exercise your fasci- 
nation upon the next eligible parti you 
may meet; go forth and become again 
the queen of all hearts, I shall never oome 
across your path to injure your snares or 
frighten away the victims, by bringing 
the conscious blush to your cheek. I will 
spare you the pain of an explanation with 
your father ; an interview with him before 
I leave the house shall settle everything, 
and then good-bye to England and her 
falsities." 

" No, no," cried Maud, starting up, " I 
cannot lose you; oome back, Lionel. 
Though my own voice has released yon 
from your vows, my heart holds yon still 
to them. Do not leave me, Ldonel ; hear 
me, believe in my love, and mistrust all 
else. It was my— our — misfortune, not 
my fault. I have loved you — ^you were 
my first, my only love, but Fate is against 
us ; does not your own heart tell you that 
mine is true to you, and that it never has, 
never can veer from you " 

" Am I a child to believe these things," 
returned Roslyn scornfully, ** No, no^ 
sully not your lips with more falsehoods ; 
too maily have already stained your heart, 
and sullied your lips, and I am now armed 
against them. The veil has been rent 
f i*om my eyes, and I see what it is I have 
loved. Ton may boast of having duped 
Lionel Roslyn once, but no more." 

'* You dare not leave me unless yon 
would have me a corpse at your feet," 
cried Maud in her desperation; "yon 
dare not leave me and break yonr troth. 
You have pledged your life, yonr sonl 
to be true, you have sworn to cherish and 
protect me for ever, and will yon flee 
at the first test P You cannot — ^wiU not, 
desert me now." 

" I had sworn to cherish and protect a 
maiden whose heart and faith I believed 
to be wholly mine, whose reputation was 
a3 pure as driven snow ; not the shameless 
girl who casting aside all modesiy, reok* 
less of all that should have influenced her, 
flies at night from her parent's roof wiA 
some nameless adventurer ; not ho her had 
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I vowed my life and affections,— not to 
herr 

" Have mercy, mercy," moaned Maud. 

"Did you liave mercy upon we; did 
you think when you whispered those words 
that joyed my heart so much, when you 
rented your head on my breast, your head 
that I fondly imagined had never reclined 
upon another's, when you allowed me to 
toy with those tresses whose wealth I had 
imagined no man's hand had over strayed 
in, that you were preparing this pitfall 
for me ; that I, a Roslyn, should become 
the laughing-stock of all the fools who 
would glory in my shame ; to have wedded 
a wanton ; did you, have mercy upon me 
then?" 

** Pity me, pity me," and Maud was on 
her knees at his feet with her clasped 
hands, " I am innocent," — and as Lionel 
turned away from her with an impatient 
gesture, crushing with his heel the velvet 
flowers on the carpet, " Hear me, Lionel ; 
I will confess all, I will sacrifice myself, 
my father's name, my brother's honour, to 
my love for you " 

Lionel turned towards her abruptly, 
and eagerly at the word " brother." Your 
he was going to say enquiringly, when a 
thought struck Maud and she stopped. 

*' My oath, my oath," she moaned, " oh 
my father, you have asked a hard task of 
your daughter ; you have ruined her life. 
I dare not," she said aloud, as a hot 
feverish flush spread over her face " it is 
not my own secret ; it is another's, and 
my oath binds my lips." 

But making cue last appeal, "Lione], 
believe m#, trust in my love and truth ; 
by all the hopes of happiness we have 
cherished; by all the past hours of 
joy I have known with you; by the 
dear memory of that moment when 
you first breathed your love in my ears, I 
conjure you to believe me ; even in the 
face of this fatal evidence, of men's words, 
of my own voice even. If you love as my 
heart does, yon will mistrust the world's 
tongue, the whispers of envy, the testis 
mony of your own eyes and cars, if they 
bear witness against my truth, and listen 
only to the voice of your heart that is 
telling you, in the loud beating that reaches 
my ear, that I am faithful and innocent. 
I am bound by an oath, my words are 
fettered as by chains ; I dare not, even to 
save your love, break through them, and 
now I make this last appeal to your affec- 



tion. Leave me not in your anger ; listen 
to my pleadings, and tnisi, tnjy and believe 
me until this mystery be cleared away 
and I be released from my oath." 

Lionel had advanced towards her at the 
beginning of her passionate speech, and 
seemed about at first to clasp her in his 
arms as was his wont, but as she went on, 
his worse nature obtained the upper hand 
and he cried contemptuously, 

" And do yon think this pitiful strata- 
gem shall avail you? No, I have emanci- 
pated myself from your chains, and am free 
— Free," he muttered, " verily ; as free as 
the prisoner who released from his captor's 
bonds, finds himself on a deserted barren 
shore, hopeless, shelterless and despairing." 

" It is done," he resumed in a slow and 
measured tone, " I could never trust you 
again, Maud, and could I love where I 
could not trust ? We must part now, and 
I will bear it as best I may, and try to 
forget what might have been," with a 
haggard look of desolation, " To-morrow 
I shall leave England and shall never re- 
turn, never ; and my going will leave you 
free. My last words to you shall be, * May 
God pai^don you,' but you have wrecked 
my life for ever." 

His hand was on the door handle and 
he had cast his, as he imagined, last look 
at Maud ; the last that should ever gladden 
his eyes on this earth. Then he heard her 
calm still voice, the sobs soothed, the 
bosom ceased palpitating, as she rose from 
the ground ; her little figure was raised 
erect though her head was bowed down, 
and she uttered her farewell, in a slow, 
dreamy voice as though she were talking 
to herself, as a child in its dreams. 

" Farewell then, Lionel, and may God's 
protecting hand follow and guard you from 
all evil, wherever you may go ; through 
the waters, and they may not overwhelm 
you, the fires, and they may not scorch 
you ; I bless you, though you go forth and 
leave me desolate. I do not reiterate that 
I am innocent ; your heart tells you, you 
must know by its throbbing, that my words 
were true, and that the gulf that divides 
us, the chasm that separates the hopes of 
yestertlay from the despair of to-day, is 
my misfortune and your mistrust. Yon 
will know the truth one day — and I pray 
God that it may bo before His hand takes 
me from this earth ; you will know it, and 
when that knowledge torments you with 
the recollection that you have blasted a 
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girra life— a girl who loved you in all, and 
through all — know also that she with her 
last breath forgave and blessed you. 
Lionel, farewell." and the strength that 
had upheld her through those few brief 
sentences was exhausted, and she fell to 
the ground. 

Koslyn, casting one last, hurried 
look at her white face, turned irreso- 
lutely towards her, and then his 
proud anger triumphing, he rushed from 
the room, telling the maid he met in the 
hall to go to her mistress. He dared not 
stay or his resolution would have given 
way. 

Ho sat up late that night arranging 
his affairs ; wrote two or three letters, one 
to Chatfield, taking all the blame upon 
his own head ; burnt all his own letters, 
except one delicate little note, the only 
one he had ever received from Maud, 
which he placed in a silken bag with his 
mother's hair, next his heart ; and the next 
morning left England's shores for the 
Caucasus, where the Circassian patriots 
were making fierce headway against their 
Russian oppressors. 



Chapteh IX. 

Five years have elapsed, and Roslyn is 
still among the mountain patriots. An 
adventurous five years have they been to 
him; enlisted on the side of liberty 
and Circassia, the gnawing recollection 
of his lost love spurred him to deeds 
of excitement; and driven by the fears 
of solitude that augmented his pangs 
tenfold, his life had been passed for 
these years among this brave and war* 
like race, those Arabs of the moun- 
tains, joining them in their expeditions 
against their anoient enemies and neigh« 
hours, and glorying in the desultory war- 
fare and the frays they carried into their 
enemies' country. 

Sympathising deeply with patriots 
strugglmg for freedom against their 
tyrants, Roslyn was induced to turn 
towardg the Caucasus, merely from the fact 
that at that moment it was the only 
fighting of any magnitude that was being 
waged among civilised nations; and the 
necesfjity of 3omc strong exciten^ont that 



they could not supply, drove him from 
the capitals. He arrived there with letters 
of introduction to Schamyl, from a friend 
who had years before travelled in Circassia, 
and rendered the warriors an important 
service by means of secret intelligence 
that he supplied to them ; this gentleman 
so ingratiated himself with the chief that 
the latter swore by the Kaaba that any 
friend of his friend, should meet with a 
Circassian welcome from him, and be 
supplied with a lance, a mare, and a wife, 
if he should bring a token of recognition. 

When Roslyn delivered his credentials, 
the chief received him with open arms, 
and on his discovering his intention of 
asking permission to become a volunteer 
in the Circassian ranks, he was carried 
round the camp on the shoulders of tliose 
grim soldiers who extolled the gallantry 
of " these brave English." 

Ho had brought money too, with him, 
to assist the holy cause, as well by his 
purse, as by the weight of his right hand ; 
and proud as these mountaineers are, they 
accepted gratefully from his hand the 
money that would supply the necessaries 
that they stood much in need of, in 
coping with their cruel enemies. 

Through snow and ice, through river 
and flood, over mountains and torrents for 
years went Roslyn with these wild warriors ; 
who, cold and stern outside, burnt internally 
with the fierce fire of patriotism that no 
reverses, no cruelties could quench ; and 
there was bloody work doing in those days 
and the Englishman did his share of it. 
These hill-men, fighting like wolves for 
their dens and cubs, spuming furiously 
the offers of their enemies to submission, 
gloried in, and idolised this islander from 
beyond the seas, who for the pure love of 
glory and sympathy with freemen, had 
come those thousand miles to lead them 
on to victory. 

They did not know that a pale, suppli- 
cating face was ever looking with appeiuing 
glance at their leader's eyes ; that a voice, 
soft and pitying as an angel's was ever 
murmuring with tcar-choken accents, 
"Trust mo, try me, love me," and the 
recollection of the outstretched, clasped 
little hands imploring mercy from him, 
that had been denied, goaded him in, his 
agony, and gave w^eight to the merciless 
arm that hewed down the Muscovites like 
corn before the reaper. 

The motheri^ of hundreds of savage 
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Ross soldiers might liave cursed thee 
in their misery, O Maud; for it was 
thy appealing eyes that made them sonless, 
and thy voice that made their daughters 
widows ; thy eyes, as they gleamed upon 
that pale man, that drove him in his 
delifiam upon the foe, as they went down 
beneath his sword \ moaning with a bitter 
cry when the strife and madness of the 
battle was done, and he was alone with 
his thoughts. 

Not only on the field was his worth 
recognised; in the camp, on those long 
weary expeditions that needed so much 
cool calm strategy, that toilsome following 
day and night, until the time had come, 
and the destroyer and the avenger were 
face to face ; on dangerous solitary nego- 
tiations with timid or unfriendly chiefs, 
who dreaded to compromise themselves 
with their neighbours; in all these his 
work was done, and well. His services 
had been rewarded with the command of 
a ti-oop of the Circassian lancers, fierce 
bearded, hardy men, whose bed had been 
the rough surface of a rock, and their 
pillow their horse's saddle ; and yet they 
gave way and followed, proud to be led by 
a miua, whose restingpl ace hitherto had been 
a bed of down, and who, until now, when 
his fate drove him amongst them, had 
never seen a battle field. 

They called him ** The Avenger," and 
proud t?as the man who reached the foe 
by his side, as they swooped down like 
eagles from their ejrrie upon them, trans- 
fixing them with their long gleaming 
lances, and bearing them dying to the 
ground ; as their fierce war-cry drowned 
the shrieks of the shattered and maimed 
men as they were crushed beneath the 
horses' hoofs. Dark and stem, his eyes 
burning with the old glare, but fiercer, 
brighter than it had ever been before ; his 
pitiless eyes sees the foe fall beneath his 
unwearied weapon, and not a quickened 
breath tells when the enemies bullet has 
found its mark ; he but changes his sword 
from his right to his left hand, and the 
am iter goes down a Moody mass on the 
sod. 

Fighting and slaying, rumorBeless as 
the angel of doom, miraculously preserved 
where his comrades' saddles were emptied 
by hundreds, Roslyn went on with his 
dread work; until a turn came, and the 
mountaineers were driven back to their 
fastnesses, leaving their brave friend for 



dead upon the ground, resting on a pile of 
corp.ses of his own raising. It happened 
thu.s: returning from a successful raid 
among the Don Cossacks into Pikhovs- 
kaya, the Circassians were met and 
confronted by a greatly superior number 
of Russian troops, who had, by dint 
of great exertions, contrived, sally, 
ing out from an adjacent fortress, to cut 
them off. There was no parleying; tho 
sight of a grey great coat act^ on the 
fiery spearmen like a scarlet rag upon a 
bull, and they were among their enemies 
almost before llie latter could prepare for 
their reception. 

Sharp and bloody was the conflict, and 
the balance wavered from one side to 
the other. Were the Tcherkassi giving 
way an inch, Roslyn's voice and arm en- 
couraged and nerved them to fresh efforts, 
and they drove their foes before them; 
then the calm, stem voice of a young 
ofiBcer, clad in the gorgeous uniform of 
the Imperial guard, a voice strangely 
familiar to Lionel's ears, as it fell upon 
them during the pauses in the clamour, 
when the firing ceased, and the cold steel 
was doing its dark work, cheered on and 
incited his men, and, in their turn, the 
mountaineers fell back. 

" We must finish this," said Roslyn, 
as he caught sight of the young man, 
leading his followers against an isolated 
few of his own men, and he spurred 
his horse towards him; the Russian 
officer, seeing the challenge, nothing 
loth, stopped his animal and awaited 
the attack, and, as the other thun- 
dered down upon him, he received the 
Russian's pistol charge in his left arm, 
which, shattered and useless, fell at his 
side. They closed as their sabres clashed 
against each other, striking great sparks 
of tire. In the third pass the young sol- 
dier's sword was shivered to the hilt, and 
he was defenceless. In another second 
Roslyn's point would have been through 
his heart, when he caught sight of his 
face ; " Maud ! great Heaven ! " he cried, 
and his blade dropped from his hand, 
sliding down to tho ground, while his foe 
looked wonderingly on at him. 

A Russian trooper, seeing his captain*s 
danger, ridding himself of his antagonist, 
galloped forward, and, with his heavy 
weapon missing his head, clove poor Lionel'a 
shoulder with a fierce blow, at the same mo- 
ment as the guardsman was hurled from his 
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horse by a spear thrust in the chest. Roslyn 
strove to steady himself in his saddle, but 
his brain grew dizzy, and he foil with a dull 
thud upon the body of his late opponent, 
as the Russians poured down like an un- 
restrained torrent upon the devoted band. 
These fought round his body against over- 
whelming numbers like incarnate devils, 
making each of their lances drink deep of 
the blood of the rash mon who ventured 
within reach of thoir weapons, while their 
fierce yells appalled their f ot^s ; until, their 
ranks thhming, and falling fast, they 
found that their idolised leader was life- 
less on the pile, with one last fierce charge 
that told its deadly talc upon the hostile 
ranks, they cut through thu opposing mass 
and retreated into their own mountains. 

The same night the Russian colonel 
commanding the detachment searched 
through the masses of the slain for his 
son, who had fallen a victim to his rash 
encounter with the Circassian leader, and 
Roslyn's good angel guided his steps to 
the place where the latter was lying ; 
with his shoulder, cloven by the deep, 
ghastly sabre cut, horribly gashed, as his 
life blood was slowly welling from it He 
was still lying across the body of the 
young guardsman ; the unfortunate officer 
was apparently about two-and-twonty 
years of age, fair, and with a pale golden 
moustache shading his upper lip, and his 
mouth bore a calm quiet smile, as it parted 
and showed the white teeth glistening in 
the moonlight, and the lips almost as col- 
ourless. One of his epaulettes had been 
slashed from his shoulder earlier in the 
fight, but the loss had saved his right arm, 
which the sword of his antagonist had 
otherwise lopped off. He lay with 
Roslyn *s body resting on his own ; the 
deep and deatily spi^ar wound that the 
vengeful mountaineer's lance had made in 
his chest being closed, and the hoinorrhage 
prevented, by Lionel's falling heavily on 
him as he was struck down. 

The brul-al soldier who accompanied 
Major Vorodoviteh spiu-nod the Wnj^lish- 
man's bt)dy asid(^ with his heavy boot as 
he passed it, carelessly lln.shiuL^ tho lantern 
he carried, over the ghastly h(*;ip; growling 
as his officer passed moodily on, " ThcM-c is 
one of the do•,^s who has fnlt the woi;L::ht 
of the poor captain's arm ; see, little 
father, how neatly the shoulder is cut 
through," when he caught sight of a 
glitter of gold and diamonds. 



" Pardon, my officer ; one second," and 
he darted down on his knees, seeking, by 
pretending to feel the heart of the fallen 
man to see if life were extinct, to gain 
possession of poor Roslyn^B treasured 
locket, that peeped ont from his bosom. 

The ruling passion strong in death, 
Lionel stretched ont his hand and strove 
feebly to stop the spoiler's hand, and 
uttered a low moan. The man started 
back in surprise, and so drew the attention 
of the Major, who had been peering into a 
group of dead bodies to find his son. He 
turned back and cried eagerly. " What is 
this? have you found my boy?" and 
hurrying back to the place where the 
soldier stood, he gazed earnestly at LioneFs 
face. 

" No, alas ! no ; Gottfroi, my son, my 
son, where art thou," he cried with dis- 
appointed hope engraved on his face ; 
then looking closer at tho body he 
muttered, " This is no Circassian ; he 
wears the garb of an inhabitant of tho 
west. Ah!" he cried, a sudden light 
dawning upon him, " this is the Avenger, 
as the rebels have named him ; succumbed 
at last ; there will be a little rest for my 
children now; the Mother of God be 
thanked," and he removed his helmet, un- 
covering his bravo old head, and grey 
straggling hairs to the night air. " Move 
him gently on one side, Ivan," he said, 
" my boy may be among that pile ; I must 
find him dead or alive; I saw him ^> 
down beneath thttt savage lance just at 
this spot." 

" Gently, you wolf," he cried as the 
soldier was grasping Roslyn like a bale of 
wool, and he uttered another cry drawn 
from him by the stiffened agony of his 
wounds, " he is alive." 

" Shall I finish him my father-Major," 
said the savage as he drew his bayonet 
from its sheath. 

" Yes," said the officer, " and 1 will 

cleave your brutal skull, you barbari«\n. 

Poor fellow, he looks like an Englishman." 

he said as he assisted his servant to move 

; him, and so discovered the body of the 

I youn:^ Russian guartl beneath. 

" Gottfroi, my son," he cried as he fell 
on his knees at the young oflieer s side, 
" have [ found you at last," and he bent 
over and kissed his month affectionately, 
as a mother does her first bom, tho tears 
running down his cheeks and his handa 
cljisped in gratitude. " And alive," he 
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added, as he observed that the blood, freed 
by the removal of the Englishman's body 
gushed out from the wound ; " he lives, 
my son," he cried frantically, "run as 
though death were chasing you, to the 
fort, and fetch the surgeon, and every- 
thing to carry him gently home. Bring 
one too for this man," he said pointing to 
Eoslyn, " he has saved my son's, my 
Gottfroi's life by the means of his body, 
and his &hall be restored if skill and care 
can do it. Run, run," and the kind old 
man after staunching the young man*s 
wound and making a rough tourniquet 
with his scarf, smoothing his damp, fair 
locks with his hand, he turned to Roslyn 
and applied to his mouth a bottle of water 
the soldier had left behind, and placed 
the wounded arm in an easier position to 
await removal. 



Chapteb X. 

Six months more and the scene is 
changed to St. Petersburgh; two men 
both pale and haggard are strolling along 
one of the magnificent quays, sunning them- 
selves in the rays that pour their feeble 
warmth upon the Neva ; one is attired in the 
undress imiform of the Russian Imperial 
Guard ; the other in a thick grey shooting 
suit. They are talking eagerly together, 
as arm in arm, they pace the promenade. 

They are the young officer Gottfroi, 
spared by Lionel in the fight, and Lionel 
himself ; the two enemies now the closest 
friend. It came about thus. Both re- 
moved to the camp and carefully attended 
to by the surgeon, the latter gave it as 
his opinion that nnloss they could have 
the advantage of perfect quiet, and luxu- 
ries unobtainable in an isolated fortress, 
their lives would not be worth a day's 
purchase; and the energetic exertions 
of the old major obtained him permission 
to send on Captain Gottfroi and his pri- 
soner to St. Petersburg, there to obtain 
the benefits that he could not supply to 
them ; the latter obtaining his release on 
his parole, on acquainting the government 
with his name and position. 

This latter, although it doubtlessly 
influenced the authorities in their acced- 
ing to the request of Major Vorodovitch, 
haS no weight, to do him justice, with 



the old soldier himself. He at first 
did everything in his power to preserve 
Ro8lyn*8 life from his being the un- 
conscious means of preserving his dear 
Gottfi-oi's life; and afterwai^, on the 
young guardsman recognising the English- 
man as his generous foe, who had spared 
the life that the Circassian lance directly 
after almost rent away, the major's grati- 
tude knew no bounds, and he urged, in 
the strongest manner, his request to his 
superiors, asking only this boon as the 
reward of a lifetime of service. It was 
granted, because of the rank of the pri- 
soner, and the young soldier, on his arriv- 
ing* together with his late foe, at the 
capital, insisted on his occupying a share 
of his apartments in the Nevskoi Russe. 

Lionel, as we have remarked, was not a 
man to make a friend suddenly and 
rashly; but there was some undefined 
attraction that drew him towards Gottfroi, 
that he could not and did not try to 
resist. Ever and anon, that wonderful 
resemblance to the lost Maud would make 
its appearance on the soldier's fair open 
face as he smiled or looked sad, rnd his 
voice had a fascination in it, that kept 
Roslyn, in spite of himself, at the former's 
side. And so we find them recovered, or 
nearly so, though still bearing on their 
countenances and bodies the efPects of 
their deadly wounds; and firm hearty 
friends, as if bound together from their 
youth. 

Roslyn did not understand the Russian 
language, but he and his friend met on a 
neutral ground, and conversed in French, 
spoken fluently by at least three-fourths 
of the inhabitants of the Russian capital. 
At this moment, after some deep musing, 
in which the men had strolled along 
silently, 

" Yes," said Roslyn, in reply to a remark 
of his friend's, •* your country has one of 
the most glorious futures open to it, that 
any nation has ever known. With enor- 
mous resources — resources that will be, 
when more energetically used, the envy 
of all the world ; merchants second to 
none in assiduity and business capacities ; 
the materiel in abundance and of a first- 
rate character, for an army that no other 
coimtry could attempt to rival in numbers, 
led by young officers who, like yourself, 
have made their profession their pleasure 
as much as their duty ; and who know, 
from having been brought up in a manner 
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with the men that they are to command, 
their peculiar dispositions and tendencies ; 
nothing is wanted but one, to place " Holy 
Russia " in the van of European military 
powers. It is this — free your serfs. That 
project that has agitated the brains of so 
many economists, so many years, would 
if carried into effect, render Russia almost 
invincible. Bind your serfs to you by a 
closer tie than that connecting slave and 
master, and you could lead armies on to 
victory, animated with the holy attach- 
ment that the Highlanders bore their 
chieftains, in the old wars in my own 
land ; a blind hereditary love, that caused 
them to rally round them and fight with 
the ardour of tigers defending their young. 
I repeat that it is from you and your fel- 
lows, the members of the aristocracy of 
Russia, that your country expects these 
things. Your fathers are too much 
imbued with the dolce far nlentc disposi- 
tion to accomplish this." 

"True, true," said Gottfroi, "I have 
thought of these things for years ; and I 
am as much interested in their settlement 
as if this were my own fatherland instead 
of being only my adopted home; for 
Lionel, I am no Russian. I have chosen 
this country as my own, since my expatria- 
tion from merry England, that I shall 
always love though I shall never see it 
again." 

" It would not be fair," he said falling 
into the English tongue as he proceeded, 
" to allow you to remain under the same 
delusion as all my other friends. I feel that 
I could confide to you what I should have 
never dreamt of revealing to any other 
man. Yes, I am an Englishman, though 
none guess it." 

Roslyn was gazing at his friend with 
the utmost surprise depicted on his 
countenance. 

" An Englishman, Gottfroi, can it be 
possible ? Your name, your rank in the 
Russian army — all misled me. But your 
father Major Vorodovitch, he is a Russian 
surely ; then how can it be that ? " 

"You may well look surprised," said 
Gottfroi with a smile, " since for nearly 
three year? all my comrades have imagined 
the same. Listen Lionel, and I will ex- 
plain the mystery My name first is 

not Gottfroi but Godfrey ; the former is 
the nearest that their honest Russian 
tongues can approach the original, and I 
have gradually adopted it as my own. I 



am the only son and heir of the owner of 
one of the largest estates in Hertfordshire ; 
left unfortunately by my father with a 
dear little twin sister as my only com- 
panion, (my poor mother having died at 
our birth) entirely on my own resonrces 
for amusement, my tastes, as I grew up, h^ 
me to shun the company that might have 
preserved me from the temptation that 
was my ruin." 

"Living so close to London, where 
every inducement was held forth to a 
youth, tmchecked as I was by a father's 
hand, and suffered to gratify every desire 
that my restless mind gave birth to, i 
plunged, as a boy, into dissipations that a 
man would have blushed at. I had rooms 
in the most expensive pai-t of town, though 
I rarely spent the night there, dreading 
lest my father should by some accident 
return to the Grange, when I knew that 
his anger at mj- absence would be terrible. 
Although he had never warned me of the 
dangers that beset in the haunts of vice, 
still I had a intuitive knowledge that it 
would meet with his censure ; tibough he 
himself, as 1 had grown old enough by 
this time to know, was not immaculate. 

" I will not weary you with a recital of 
the daily and nightly orgies that rained 
my constitution, and exhausted my finances ; 
suffice it to say that at last I found that 
my own money, and that that I, shame to 
me, had extorted from my devoted sister, 
who at one word emptied the savings of 
her life into my hands, was nigh exhausted. 
One miserable morning I awoke to find that 
to meet a debt, incurred the night before at 
hazard, of one hundred pounds, the only 
available resources at my command were 
four pounds and some silver in my purse. 
It was useless applying to my sister, as I 
had already stripped her of every far- 
thing she possessed. My watch, chain, 
rings and other jewellery, although they 
had cost above the amount of my debt, 
would not fetch one half of their value if 
disposed of ; and even if they had I could 
not have resigned myself to the dnlness 
of the Grange after my life in town." 

" I resolved to make a bold stroke to 
extricate myself ; I knew that my father 
was a very rich man, and very careless in 
money matters, and I thoug}it it possible 
that, by using one of the leaves of a 
cheque-book, all of which, but two or 
three had been torn out, and the book 
itself left behind by mistake by my fatliari 
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I could gain posfiession of a sum of money 
by signing hi? name at the bottom of one 
of them, and getting it cashed, that would 
give me a fresh start. I imagined that it 
was hardly possible that he would notice 
tlie presence of a cheque for so small an 
amount, among the numbers returned from 
the bankers.** 

" I had reckoned without my host ; the 
latter, having suspicion of the genuine- 
ness of the signature, before paying it 
communicated with my father, who drove 
down immediately to them to inquire into 
it. The result of their researches was, 
that he discovered that the friend to 
whom I had give the cheque, and to whom 
I was indebted the amount for losses at 
hazard, had received it from hie son.** 

" He was a proud man, and the blow fell 
heavily upon hira — the discovery that his 
heir was a forger; he dissembled his 
feelings well, however, and afPected to 
recollect some occasion on which he had 
given me such a draft, and requested his 
bankers to pay it, expressing.'his certainty 
of its being correct ; and apologising to 
my friend for the unnecessary trouble he 
had been put to through his fault.** 

" Enough had been done to protect the 
honour of liis name, and now must come 
the punishment of the delinquent; he 
drove from his bankers without changing 
his horses, with lightning speed, down to 
the Grange, where I had returned, sick of 
the riotous living and the hollow friend- 
ship of the metropolis. It was but the 
momentary repentance of the drunkard 
who wakes on the morning after an orgie, 
with the fumes of wine still in his brain, 
and a sick racking pain at his head and 
heart ; it was the reaction of the glories 
of the preceding night, when I had been 
crowned the king of good fellows at an 
extravagant supper that I had g^ven at 
Mivart*s, to celebrate my accession of 
funds. My father*s brougham drove up 
to the portal ; he opened the door of the 
carriage himself, and, springing out, 
rushed into the house and strode heavily 
through the hall.** 

*' ' Where is Mr. Godfrey ? * he shouted 
imperiously, his passion working in his 
features ; the compressed passion he had 
been compelled to conceal at Messrs. 
Child's.*' 

"*Here!* I replied, coming out from 
the dining-room, and dreading the evil I 
foresaw was at hand, *' 



" * Back, forger,* he hissed, through his 
teeth, * I have a word to say to you,* and 
thrusting me back into ^e room, he 
closed it with a crash.** 

"It would be useless to detail any- 
thing of the interview beside the 
result: curses and threats from my 
father, met by prayers for pardon, and, 
when they failed, by recrimination from 
myself ; and, after one fierce shower of im- 
precations, in which I was afraid he would 
have fallen dead at my feet, my father 
uttered the malediction that drove me 
from his house, never to return. I left a 
few, hastily pencilled words for Maud, and 
then started on my pilgrimage, with the 
few pounds that remained to me in my 
pocket for all my wealth; eventually I 
found myself, after various vicissitudes at 
St. Petersburgh, when a service I rendered 
to Major Vorodovitch, which providentially 
saved his life, caused the old soldier to 
take so great an interest in me, as to 
obtain by his influence an ensigncy in the 
imperial guards, from which I have had 
the good fortune to rise to my present 
grade.** 

" Tired of the gaities of the capital, I 
volunteered to accompany the major's 
regiment to the frontier, where it wat 
bound for service against the Circassians ; 
and I there met with the wound that I 
cannot regret, as it has brought us 
together.** 

" A resemblance, imaginary or real, 
between a son the old major had lost in 
the war, who had been struck down by 
his side, and myself, with the liking he 
he had taken for me, led him to address 
me by the title of 'his boy, * and he has 
been more to me than my own father 
ever was ; pouring out upon me the love 
of his affectionate heart, and striving by 
every means in his power to make me 
forget that I was a stranger in a strange 
land. This is my story, Lionel, and yours 
are the first ears that have ever listened 
to it.** 

Roslyn had listened with rapt attention 
to the narration. 

" And have you never heard from your 
father or sister since ? ** he asked ; '• has 
not, do you think, the lapse of years 
softened Mr. Godfrey*s anger, and caused 
him to relent ? ** 

** No, not a word or sign ; though be- 
fore leaving England I wrote a letter to 
him tolling him that whenever he would 
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receive me back, a word to a place that I 
mentioned would bring me to his feet. I 
have waited for these live long years and 
it has never come, and my heart tells me 
that I shall see neither, more." 

" But his name is not Godfrey ; that is 
my christian name ; I adopted it as a 
surname on my flight, so as to conceal my 
identity. Even this I confide to you, 
Lionel — my, and my father's honour — to 
show my love for you. It is Chatfield, 
Chatfield of the Grange — and now I have 
trusted more than my life to your keep- 
mg. 

"Chatfield — of the Grange — am I 
dreaming? It is impossible. Godfrey, 
Gbdfrey, why do you seek to deceive 
mo with a falsehood. I did not ask 
your confidence ; it was given voluntarily. 
Mr. Chatfield is — was one of my 
most intimate friends, and he has no 
son ; he has a daughter Maud, his only 
ohild ; I have known him for years and 

never from his lips or her*s have I 

Stay,'* he cried as the last despairing 
words of poop baby Maud returned to his 
ears, " she said * my brother ' as the tears 
choked her utterance. Can it be — is it 
true ; no, it is impossible, Godfrey, Gk>d- 
frey " 

" Roslyn," said the young man, drawing 
himself up proudly, "from any other 
than yourself, had that questioning air and 
doubting look proceeded, I should have 
but one reply to give to it ; but from you 
it cuts me to the heart. I could not quarrel 
with you if I would ; some invisible hand 
would chock the harsh words in their 
utterance ; and I cannot forget that my 
life is yours. I will do more than ever I 
have, or would do, for any other man. 
Look ! " he said, drawing from his breast 
pocket a frayed and almost tattered letter, 
" do you recognise this handwriting ? " 
and he handed it to his companion. " If 
you have been so intimate with my father 
as you say, you will know the genuineness 
of the signature at the bottom — see, it is 
addressed to Mr. Godfrey Chatfield, and 
signed * Your once father, Aubrey Chat- 
field.' Are you convinced," he said sadly, 
as Roslyn returned the letter to him, 
with a face from which every tinge of 
colour had fled. 

" Leave this place Gottfroi ; come home, 
not a word until we arrive there ; I have 
80 much to tell you and so much to think 
ofy my brain is in a whirl." And he 



dragged his companion with hurried steps 
toward their residence. As they entered 
the apartment Roslyn flung himself down 
upon a couch, and with his head buried in 
his hands, he strove to gather his scattered 
recollections. Godfrey sat opposite with 
his eyes on his friend, bewildered by the 
events of the last hour. 

At last Roslyn looked up. 

" I, too, have a tale to tell you, Godfrey; 
the tale of my desolation; listen to it." 
And he went slowly through the whole 
narration of the events of his life since 
he had met Maud; omitting nothing, 
palliating nothing, concealing nothing. 
As he proceeded, his tones melted from 
the harsh feelingless accents in which he 
had commenced, to the soft womanly tones 
of deep feeling as of old, as he dwelt so 
lovingly upon Maud's perfections and 
gentleness. His voice glided into a 
mournful cadence as he related sorrow- 
ingly and hopelessly his discovery of her 
faithlessness, and when he reached the 
climax, as he narrated Maud's last 
despairingly appeal to his love, the strong 
man leant over on his friend's shoulder, 
and convulsive tearless sobs shook his 
writhing frame. 

" Oh ! Godfrey," he cried passionately, 
" almost my brother ; when your face rose 
up before me in the madness of the fight, 
I thought it was Maud's spirit that had 
come to avenge upon me my false oaths, 
my lying protestations, and my faithless 
heart. I had vowed and sworn that no 
witness, though he came fiom heaven, 
should shake my faith in her purity and 
love; and yet at the first prompting of 
doubt, I gave way to the enemy and fled. 
I can see her white, rigid face still. Oh, 
God, when will it leave me ? " 

" Lionel, my brother, 'tis I that have 
done this," cried Godfrey with a flushed 
face, "my deed has wrecked a father's 
life, my sister's love, and my own honour. 
Alas ! that one false step has caused all 
this evil. My sister is true to you, 1 will 
stake my life ; 'tis only the evil spirit that 
ceasing to follow me, has lighted upon 
her. Hear me. In June 18 — , nearly 
four years after my departure from 
England, a yearning to see my sister once 
more made me restless and miserable 
here, and I sought and obtained leave of 
absence for a short time. I flew home- 
wanls ; and not daring to go to the Grange 
or to my father's town house, so strongly 
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still my fear of him existed, I addressed a 
letter to Maud, from Dover, where I 
landdd, beseeching her to meet me, but 
ou no account to allow my father to be- 
come acquainted with my return. I 
implored bor to make an appointment at 
the time and place most suitable to herself, 
as long as it was not in my father's bouse." 

"A letter came in reply, like littleMaud, 
glowing with affection, and saying that 
she would meet me at a particular clump 
of trees in the park, * as papa would on 
Thursday be starting for Liverpool.' I 
meanwhile made my way to Beverley, a 
small village to the north of Brighton, 
where the most intimate of all my boyish 
chums used to reside. I found him 
changed in four years from a beardless 
boy to a handsome hirsute officer of 
dragoons, providentially staying at his 
father's residence at the time, on leave." 

" I was received with open arms, and, as 
my evil angel would have it, while taking 
a cross country ride the next njoming 
after my arrival, my horse refused a stiff 
fence, and I was pitched out of my seat, 
and fractured my thigh so severely that I 
was carried home insensible. Nearly mad, 
next morning I recollected that it was the 
day ap[)oinled for my meeting my sister; 
and 1, as my only resource, as my stjiy 
was confined to a few days, begged 
Charlie Hawkostone to take a few lines 
I 8ci-awle<l to Maud, and escort her down 
to Beverley. On hearing of my illness, 
she stiirted without a second's delay, in her 
hurry leaving the last note on her dress- 
ing-table. You know the rest ; my father's 
pursuit, tlie meeting, and the result." 

" I will not upbraid you, Godfrey, for 
my fault ; it is my own doubting heart 
that has punished me. I am going back 
home," he ssiid, ** now, without a moment's 
delay. Are you coming ? " 

" Coming ? where ? " re])lied Godfrey 
in surprise ; " what are you doing? " 

" I am going home, 1 tell you,'* said 
Lionel, fretfully, and with a v^gue indefi- 
nite l(X)k that wavered between reason 
and madnesp, as he made sundry altera- 
tions in his dreas, to fit himself for tra- 
velling, and set to work packing a small 
valise. Do yon intend to come w ith me P " 

** Lionel, you are not yourseli ; you are 
not fit for travelling. Wait a few days ; 
you will arrive home and find my little 
sister ready and eager to receive yon and 
forgive yon. Start in a week, intercede 



with my father and gain a pardon for me 
and make us all happy again in spite of all 
this. But you cannot leave like this, you 
forget " 

" What ? " asked Roslyn, as he turned 
round, " what on this earth shall prevent 
my fiying to my darling's side and im- 
ploring her forgiveness ? " 

" Holy Russia," replied the young man. 
'* You are still a prisoner, though on 
parole." 

" Parole ! Shall a word, though it be of 
tonour, stop me from flying to her side. 
I tell you, man, she is dying; my heart 
tells me that she is dying, and I have 
killed her. If I had to pass through seas 
of living fire they shoidd not stop me. 
Shall she die alone ? I not by to soothe 
her and gain her pardon. I am not mad, 
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but I will run the nrst man 
through the body, though it were her 
brother, if he tried to prevent me. 

Godfrey considered for a moment; 
" Got ready, then," he said, quiedy, " I 
will manage it, if it cm be done." In an 
hour he returned with a certificate from 
the minister of war, authorising the 
release and permission to leave the empire 
of ' Count Lionel Roslyn.' 

"I shall follow you, and quickly," God- 
frey said to his friend, as he left him thai 
night on board tiie Sea Gfdl, bound on her 
return voyage to Iiondon. 



Chaptkr X. 

Hf. is at her bedside at last : after flying 
like the wind over the leaping waves, 
while his thoughts outstripped their 
swiftest bhwts. i'or five days and nights 
Rijslyn had taken no rest ; since his de- 
parture from Russia. On deck, seeking 
for the hist gleam of light l)efore the deep 
night; and he gnashed his teeth, cursing 
the si >wuess of the vessel, though she 
flew along on eagles' wings ; he is there 
at last — and only lust in time. 

He is at her bedside, and is kneeling on 
the ground, with her hand grasped in his 
own ; so white and thin now, that soft 
plump hand, that those few months ago 
ha<l l)een placed in his own so lovingly 
ai d trustingly — and fiow her father is 
sUiriding at the foot, and his eyes shed 
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buming tears, that Mand would give the 
last remains of her waning life to see 
flowing from her lover's eyes, so awful is 
his tearless hot-eyed agony. 

" Maud, Maud," with a gasping choking 
sound comes from his parched lips, as he 
hides his head, cowering over her little 
hand, that is once more resting on his 
heart, " too late, too late ! " 

'* Not too late, darling ; you have come 
in time to gladden my ears with your dear 
voice once more. You believe in me now, 
my own, and I am happy. I was not 
faithless, dearest, after all. I told you that 
we should both know the truth some day. 
I have prayed God that the knowledge 
might come before Ho look me; it has 
come and I am tharking Him for it. 
Lionel, my own, do not look at me so 
dreadfully ; it frightens me." 

" Maud, my own, only love," said 
Roslyn, in a miserable, bi\>k en-hearted 
voice, bending over and looking into those 
dear eyes ; largo and bright with the 
light that heralds the coming darkness, 
'' have 1 only come back to see you die ? 
No, it cannot be — shall not be. I would 
grasp you out of the dark angel's arms, 
ev^en though his wings were overshadowing 
you, and shelter you in my own. Can 
you leave mc hei'e, miinlerer as I am, to 
my deep, black despair. God help me," 
he moaned, as remorse gnawed his vitals, 
** He has indeed forsaken me." 

He was expiating his want of faith in 
a terrible agony. 

*' I am dying, Lionel, dying, but you 
are here and know my truth ; no hand 
can snatch me from the loving arm that 
is already clasping me to his lx)sora. My 
poor dear, you will feel very lonely with- 
out me, now you know that I have never 
wavered in my love to you ; I have lain 
awake long nights thinking of you, and 
praying for you and I think it must be 
that God had pity on me at last, and 
has brought you home to me." 

She drew her little hand from his and 
laid it on his brow, " Your head is very 
hot, my darling," she said, languidly, 
" and my hand cannot cjol it ; let mc fan 
you," and the poor weak, white lingers 
grasped the fan that rested beside her, 
and waved it over her lover's brow. 

" Ask papa to forgive Godfrey, dear," 
she said, " he will do it now ; I dare not, 
a^ he made me swear never to mention 
his name to him again. Poor Godfrey, he 



could not help it ; but if it had not hap- 
pened we might have been bo happy to- 
gether. Shall I ever see him again ? " 

** He is hastening to yon now, darling ; 
he dared not, could not, leave without the 
Emperor's permission, and it obtained, 
he will fly home. But hush, my own, the 
fatigue of talking has made yon weaJcer ; 
listen now, and I will tell you how I adore 
you, and how happy all shall still be: yoa 
will soon grow well while I am at your 
side to love and cherish yoo, and atone 
for the evil I have done." 

'^ Look upon my face, Lionel, and aee 
if that may ever be. No, darling, it is 
too late for that; only let me say with 
the little strength I have yet left to me, 
all that I must crowd into a few brief 
sentences. I am going from you, I can 
feel the angers breath upon my cheek ; 
and even for yon, dearest, I could not 
linger. You will not quite forget me ; 
even when you shall meet and wed a 
happier fated girl than I am, and your 
children and hers are playing joyfully 
around you, give one thought to your 
Maud, who loved you dearly as she can, 
let her love be deep as it may. Promise 
me this, and promise me that if any 
thought of revenge or any evil thing 
should rise up in your soul, when my 
image shall come to your mind, it shall 
flee away, exorcised ; so that my memory 
dead, may guard you as my prayers 
living, have done." 

" Maud," cried Lionel, hoarsely, as he 
raised his head and fixed his eyes on 
herb, *' if you die, I swear by the God 
that made me and by this dear hand," and 
he kissed it as reverently as a nun her 
cnicifix, " that should have been mine, no 
woman will I ever take to my heart more, 
to till the place that was and ever shall 
be, your own. Nevermore shall woman's 
hand touch mine, which your contact has 
made sacred, and I shall wander up and 
down the eaHh, until I be taken from it, 
friendless, hopeless, and seeking death to 
release me." 

Maud's reply was a glance full of divine 
love, as she strove to utter words that her 
strength refused to give voice to ; and she 
fell back on her pillow, and her eyes 
closed. 

All was silence, awful, as of the g^ve, 
for some minutes ; unbroken, but by the 
quick laboured gasps of Boslys, who 
was watching with an unnatural gaae, the 
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still face of his betrothed, and bj her 
sighing, breathing almost imperceptible. 
Then her eyes half opened slowly ; the 
long fair lashes almost hiding with their 
fringe, the light of her eyes. 

" Lionel," she said, in a weary, dreamy 
voice, " I am leaving you fast ; place your 
hand in mine; hold it, grasp it, so that in 
the last dread agony I may have your 
loving pressure to soften the passage over 
the gulf. Dear papa, come near to me, 
my eyes are glazing, and I cannot see 
yon. Is it your voice I hear, or is it God- 
frey — Godfrey, my brother, coming back 
to say farewell ? Sounds from the other 
world are filling my ears, and drowning 
your voices." 

** My last words shall bless you, oh ! 
Lionel, my own love ; and my last know- 
ledge of earthly bliss shall be the thrilling 
of our clasped fingers, as we separate. I 
bless yon, my husband who was to be ; 
place my hand upon your head, I cannot 
find you. Now, may the God of all mercy 
watch over you, and make His face shine 
upon yon ; may His hand guard and pro- 
tect you wherever you may go ; may your 
life bo happy, and when He takes you to 
His arms may your end be peace, even as 
mine is. Papa — Godfrey — Lionel, my 



own 



I " 



With one quick, sharp pressure of the 
hand, and one long drawn sigh, she sank 
back, and her companions knew that they 
were in the presence of Death. Baby 
Maud had passed away with her last 
words, and they were alone. Just then 
Godfrey's voice was heard in the hall, and 
his hurried step on the stair, as he rushed 
past the servants, who strove to detain 
the stranger; he stopped at the door, as 
if struck by a thunderbolt, and when he 
looked at his father's face, he knew that 
he was too late. 



Chapter XI. 

• « « « 



It is a hot, sultry evening, and two 
armies, wearied and bloody from the 
fight, that has been waged daring the 



livelong day, beneath the torture of the 
almjst tropical sun, are resting on their 
arms, gazing at each other. 

They have fought with that deadly 
hate, born of a contest between the 
oppressed and their oppressors ; for these 
masses of brown, hairy, determined-look- 
ing horsemen, who are resting like stone 
stiitues in their saddles, are Peruviana, 
and are led by the brave patriot chieftain, 
Pedro Caraja. Their opponents are the 
Spanish troops, seeking to subdue the 
rebellion, and they are drawn up on the 
plain or llano of Coriago, between the 
patriots and the Andes behind. 

The troops of the guerilla have been 
hurled against the solid squares of their 
better-disciplined foe, from the early 
morning, through the torrid day, and with 
little effect. The long, dry herbage is 
strewn with, and half conceals, the heaps 
of slain, and the soil is soaked with the 
blood of its children; and yet with all 
their desperate, reckless bravery, they 
have not succeeded in breaking through 
this immoveable opposing line, that, pro* 
tected by the little rising ground before 
them, bars the way. Unless a passage be 
cut out of that living barrier, and a clear 
path made, this night, a few hours will see 
them taken in the rear by another army 
rapidly advancing upon them from Oruro, 
to cut off their retreat. 

Their leader's brow is black as the ap- 
proaching darkness, and his heart very 
heavy, as he looks at the space between 
him and the enemy, and then at his own 
diminished forces, dispirited and weakened. 
He has held an hour's consultation with 
his officers, and yet no decision has been 
come to, and momentarily the- urgent 
necessity for one is increasing. He turns 
impatiently from their impracticable 
suggestions, and looks towards two men, 
apart from the others, and conversing 
quietly together. 

" Come, senors, will you not give us the 
benefit of your advice, as you have already 
that of your hands and swords ? " 

The men turned their horses beads 
and advanced toward him — they were 
Lionel Roslyn and Godfrey Cluitfield; 
the former, now Earl of Fosboumo, 
in consequence of the quickly following 
decease of his father and uncle. Heedless 
of the summons that had been sent him, 
recalling him to his native land, to take 
possession of his title and estates, he had 
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kept hia oath of never returning to Eng- 
land after he hsui left it with Godfrey, a 
few days after Maud's death. Ho had 
transferred all his property to his relatives 
formally, before voluutanly expatriating 
hinxself, ordy reserving a charge upon 
them in the shape of a small annuity 
barely sufficient for his most ordinary 
expenses, and bidding them one and all 
farewell, he told them that " they would 
see his face no more. " Godfrey, after a 
death- bed i*econciliation with his father, 
when they joined hands over the body of 
their sister and daughter, had resigned 
his commission in thj Kussian army and 
lied from his country, with which was con- 
nected so many unhappy remiuisceuceB ; 
making his way with Lionel to Peru, to 
fight by his friend's side, and guard him 
from the dangei*s his reckless courage led 
him into. 

They had been talking together of the 
chances for and against their breaking 
through the enemy's line, wl^n Caraja 
addressed them. 

** We have been consulting, I and my 
friend," returned Roslyn, " and we have 
come to the conclusion that there is only 
oae feasible plan, and likely to suc- 
ceed. It is this," and he rapidly, suc- 
cinctly and clearly, sketclied their plan 
of action. As he proceeded, the brow of 
Caruja cleared an(l a light smile played on 
his .^unbunit countenance, while a look of 
satisfaction took the pbice of the dispirited 
aud doubting air of the officers grouped 
around. 

" Our only chance," the leader cried, as 
Roslyn finished, " and by the grace of 
our Lady of llosario we will make a way 
through." 

In less than half-an-hour they were 
reatiy; the army of the Peruvians had 
been formed into a budy, wedge shape, 
and i>oint directed towaixis the enemy. The 
mass was still and calm as if they were 
not waiting for the word to julvance once 
more to an almost h()j:>eless conlhct, over 
the gn>uud disfigured by the mangled 
lx)dies of their tHjmpanions ; against a host 
outnumbering them as three to one. lios- 
lyn had sought, and after some difficulty 
obtained, for himself and his brother-in- 
arms, the post of honour and danger, and 
with Godfrey at his side was in the exti'emo 
van of the little army. 

About half a mile separated the two 
bodies of troops, as the Peruviana com- 



menced their advance, and immoveable the 
Spaniards awaited their coming. The 
former advanced at a steady pace until 
within about three hundred yards of the 
foe, when Roslyn and about a hundred 
horsemen detached themselves from the 
main body, which immediately closed up 
and reformed the wedge. 

The time had come. 

They struck spurs into their horses 
flanks and with their bodies firmly 
seated in their saddles, their swords 
waving over their heads, and their 
steeds' hoofs thundering on the parched 
gmund, they dashed onwards, as a party 
of about an equal number of dragt>ous 
issued from the Spanish ranks, as if tired 
of their inaction, aud trotted out to meet 
them. 

** Keep close together " cried Roslyn, 
"and strike home when you do strike." 
He whirled his sabre round iiis head, and 
it flashed in the rays of the setting sun, 
" God bless you, Grodfrey, if I should fall ; 
keep near me." 

" Fall, pshaw ! " replied the other ; " we 
have gone through too much together to 
dreud tliat now. 1 will be at your side 
through it, never fear." 

Crash ! and they are upon them, as the 
impetui of each drives the other's horse 
back U[x>n its haunches. They are ha.'k- 
ing, an i cutting, and slashin<!^ ; their heavy 
sabres making det p and deadly wounds 
as they come down with murderous weight 
upon the bodies of their foes. The two 
friends are bide by side as they ride at 
aud over their opponents, crushing them 
beneath their ho«)fs; here and thei'e 
gleams the tiiish of a pistol, but moat of 
the work has I een done with the cold 
steel. This oainiot last; one must give 
way, and the Spanish horsemen turn to 
flee, when a troop of cavalry bursts out of 
the cloud of smoke and dust, and is upon 
our wearied band. 

" Our work is not done yet ; " muttered 
Roslyn to his companion, as he turnetl to 
meet the now foes, *' so much the better," 
aud collecting his men by his voice, and 
clenching his teeth he rode at them. 
Their leader, a tall, lithe, dark man, stood 
up in his stirrups. " Come on, t/*/w 6rtw7<3w," 
tliey heard him cry, " why, you can eat 
them — they are h.ill'-killeil alivady." He 
sank into his seat, and sin;;ling out Roslyn, 
he drove straight at him, spurring aiii 
horse up to the i\)wela. 
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The latter's sabre was grasped iirmly, 
and raised over his shoulder ; iu another 
second it would have cloven to the chin 
the unprotected head of his antagonist, 
whose helmet was unlaced and fallen off, 
and his sword directed at Roslyn's head, 
when 

" JefPreys," he shouted, " by all—" and 
his old enemy, carried on by his hoi-se, could 
not have stopped him if he would, and had 
run his sword through the heart of his 
opponent ; as the hilt jarred against his 
breast, poor Lionel dropped dead from his 
saddle. 

** Roslyn," cried the dragoon oflBcer, as 
he caught sight of the slain man's face as 
ho fell, " so I am avenged at last. You 
will never rival me in my love again ; be 
it with a French countess or an Euglish 
maiden, ray fine fellow," iie added brutally. 
Then with a loud cry ho fell bcvck, as a 
bullet fi-om Godfrey's pistol, too late to 
save his friend, and only able to avenge him, 
pierced his breastplate just below the heart. 

But the work had been done, the two 
troops of cavalry scattered over the plain 
by Ifs Gu/duts perdus, before the enaray 
ajuld close up the space left open for the 
return of their dragoons in case of defeat, 
the victorious horsemen were am )iig 
them. Tiio line was broken, and the mass 
behind, insinuating the wedge into the 
opening made by the fierce charge, cut 
the main body in two, and in ten minutes 
the Spanish army was routed, and the 
General Marvuez tlying with his staff to 
Oruro. The Peruvians retired to the 
nijuntiiins beyond for the moment, until 
they received reinforcements. 

Within less than six months, it was 
over; by the intervention of liolivar, the 
dictator of Colombia, the freedom and in- 
dependence of the Peruvians were secui'ed ; 
and the Spaniard left this, the last of 
their possessions in the New World, to its 
own government. 

During the evacuation, Chatfield re- 
ceived a messiii^e from the fortress in 
which the last of the Spanish troops were 
garrisoned, awaiting embarkation ; beseech- 
ing him to visit a dying olliccr wh'j had a 
confession to nij\ke to him. W^ondering 
nineh, the young man pi*omiseJ to come, 
and on his arrival was shown into a heavy 
! dismal looking nK>m; in a comer, lying 
upon a misenible pallet (there were few 
luxuries for soldiers in those days) wrapped 
up in a lai'ge military cloak and unattended. 



was Jeffreys, the once guardsman. An 
eye less accustomed to sights of death 
than Godfrey's, could have told on looking 
at that rigid haggard face, that there 
were not many days of life left in his 
body. 

** I sent for you as the only Englishman 
I knew of, within miles of this place," 
Jeffreys commenced, " though it was your 
hand that has given me my death." 

" Mine ? " said Godfrey, enquiringly. 

" Yours," returned the other ; " do you 
recollect the plain of Coriago, and the 
dragoon who run Roslyn through the 
body ?" 

*' Are you that man ?" and Chatfield 
turned away with a gesture of abhorrence 
'' and is it to tell me this, that you have 
sent for me." 

" No, it is my last confession that I wish 
to condde to you, Mr. Chatfield," returned 
Jeffreys ; ** and it would be impolite for me 
to die and leave all my friends under the 
delusion that I committed suicide, when I 
can so easily undeceive them." 

" Who are you ?" said Godfrey, " you, a 
Spanish officer, who claim England as 
your home, and speak her language as 
fluently as I do ; who recognise my friend 
by his name, and yet have killed him ; and 
who midress me by my name; though 
you are perfectly unknown to me." 

*' My name is Jeffreys," the other re- 
plied ; *' if you are, as 1 imagine you to be, 
a relation of Miss Chatfield of the Grange, 
who is no doubt now the honourable Mrs. 
Roslyn, though what could have induced 
the man to Ci)me out here and leave such 
a wife languishing at home, I CJinnot— •" 

" Silence, ' said Godfrey, passionately, 
" another word ami your dying condition 
shtill not pi-otect you. She is dead, my 
sister Maud." 

*' Ah, then my haphazard guess was 
correct ; you are her brother ; although 
until this momen:, my dear sir, I was un- 
aware of your existence. Well, I was 
about to say, that as a near relation of hia 
intended, and so close, apparently a friend 
of himself, no doubt you had heard some* 
thing of my supposed death, as he was 
intimately connected it." 

*' But Jeffreys died ; his body wtis found 
and recognised ; his mother was killed by 
the shock." 

"My jKjor motlier" interrupted the 
dying man ; a like expression he had onoe 
mvde in the room at Richmond. 
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*' It is impossible ; though I cannot see 
your object in trying to deceive me. I 
know the whole circumstances of the case," 
and he related to Jeffrey's eager cars the 
particulars our readers are acquainted 
with, with the result upon Koslyn's and 
Maudes life. 

A sigh of satisfaction escaped the 
dragoon's lips as Godfrey finish«i. ** At 
least, he did not win her ; I have the satis- 
faction of knowing Hud, Now I will 
explain the mystery of my supposed dotith, 
in a few words. First, 1 will preface by 
telling you that my enmity to Lionel 
Koslyn commenced with his success with 
Marie de Deauville, with whom I w^as 
madly infatuated; did he tell you any- 
thing al)out her ? " he said derisively, and 
with a malignant smile. 

Godfrey mei-ely bowed his head asscnt- 
ingly. 

" He did, did he," Jeffreys remarked 
disappointedly, as if he were annoyed at 
not being able to inflict a pang upon his 
listener, through his dead sister's lover; 
" well, he ousted me from her regard, and 
I hated him ever after. We were doomed 
to come across each other's paths ; I loved 
your sister Maud passionately, and on 
disclosing my attachment to her was 
rejected for — whom ? Roslyn again, as I 
discovered when I pushed lier hai-d, and 
taxed her with a hidden affection for my 
rival. I swore to be revenged, and 
bribing her maid with a little money, and 
a good many kisses — a nice little girl 
enough by the bye — " and this man on 
the verge of the grave, stroked his mous- 
taches complacently. ** I obtained posses- 
sion of the secret and used it in the 
manner you are aware of ; promising my 
informant utter secrecy as to the source of 
her information." 

Godfrey was listening with every 
symptom of disgust. 

" As regards my suicide, I certainly went 
from the mess-room wii h the full intention 
of leaping over the cliff; and I carried 
it into effect with this result. Not spring- 
ing far enough over, my body came in 
contact, in falling, with some liU'ge clumps 
of buslies that were suiRciently strong to 
retain it there ; and when I came to myself, 
I began to think that after all it would be 
an absurd thing to throw away my life, 
after it had been so providentially saved. 
I condescended to shriek for help, and as 
good fortune would have it, I heard the 



voice of my own servant, George Berwick, 
private in my regiment, replying far above 
me in answer to my cries. He had been 
smoking his pipe on the cliffs in the bright 
moonlight, and had thus been at hand." 

'* When he discovered who it was, he 
insisted, in spite of my advice to him to 
get assistance, on coming to my aid alone; 
and the stout Orkney man accustomed in 
his 3«^outh to climbing the almost inaocess* 
ible cliffs of his home, was rapidly making 
his way towards me * to get,' as he said, 
*all the credit of my rescue,' when he 
made one false step, and the shrub he held 
by, giving way at the roots, with a wild 
cry, like a fallen angel precipitated into 
hell, he fell past me, a black mass in the 
deep shade, and I heard the heavy plash 
far below me, as he struck the sea." 

" Then, I confess, I shrieked madly, 
and implored assistance, but no voice 
heard mine, as it was by this time past 
midnight, and the cliffs quite deserted. 
Weaker and weaker I grew while holding 
with a death-like grasp to the bushes 
around me ; at last I could hold out no 
longer, and as my grasp relaxed, I muttered 
one prayer that just then came to my 
memory, and then I heard some voices 
far below me, apparently from a boat. 
The tide had been rising all those three 
hours that I had been holding to the rock, 
and it was not nearly so dangerous a leap 
as when poor Berwick had hLs last falL" 

'' I clasped my hands, and closed my 
eyes, and then with a frantic leap I 
launched nlyself into the air, and striking 
the sea, sank until it seemed to me I must 
have reached the bottom When I rose, 
I was seized by some rough sailors who 
had heard the splash : they were smugglers 
from the Isle of Man engaged in removing 
a store of goods concealed in a cave only 
accessible at high water mark. I explained 
my sudden appearance as an accidental fall, 
and they landed me in their island, whence 
I made my way to Pern ; here after 
various adventures, I obtained a com- 
mission in the Spanish service, in which I 
have remained ever since. As I imagined 
that I should get full credit for having 
completed my part of the contract with 
Eoslyn, and as there was no reason for 
me to prefer a residence in England to 
any other part of the world, I resolved to 
allow them to remain in the error they 
would naturally fall into." 

'* But how do you account for the bodj^i 
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in a guardsman's nndress, being found 
with yonr cigar-case and your monogram 
upon it, among the bushes that preserved 
your life ? " 

Jeffreys thought a moment. " Oh, 
that must have been poor Berwick who was 
thrown up by the waves. I recollect that, 
meeting him as I left the mess-room, I 
gave the cigar-case to him to return to 
my apartments, as I did not wish to have 
anything on me by which I might be 
recognised after my death, if my body 
were found. Ah well ! no doubt the poor 
fellow's body obtained all the more 
respectable burial through the mistake. 
I have now told you all that I had to 
reveal, Mr, Chatfield, and, for the satis- 
faction of my surviving friends and rela- 
tions, please transmit *my last dying 
speech and confession ' to England, that 
they may have the benefit of it. I have 
the honour to wish you a very good 
morning," and he turned his face to the 
wall. 

The next day he was dead ; from the 
effects of the bullet received at the hand 
of the brother, at the battle of Coriago, 
whoso sister's life he had ruined. 

Little more remains to be told. God- 
frey never returned to England, but took 
up his residence among the men whom he 
had assisted to free ; on his father's death, 
which happened within twelve months of 
Maud's, his agent sold the estates by God- 
f rey's order, and transmitted the money 
t() Peru, where he lived a >vild, roving life 
until the day of his death. 

On receiving the news of Roslyn's fall, 
his brother assumed the title that had 
been virtaally his, ever since his father's 
death, as Roslyn himself had refused it, 
as well as the estate ; and so Guy Roslyn 
was the Earl of Fosboume. Little 
lamented was poor Lionel, as he had been 
a stranger to his family since his youth, 
and his was not the spirit tc renew over- 
tures once rejected. 

The secret of his mysteriously acquired 
fortune was never discovered by his rela- 
tions. It was gained thus : In one night 
at Paris, after an hour's play at ecarte, 
he won of his opponent the enormous sum 
of thii-ty thousand pounds ; the latter, mad 
with excitement, insisting upon doubling 
the stakes every time Roslyn won, which, 
by a most extraordinary run of luck, he 
did twelve consecutive times. Roslyn, at 
the conclusion of the night's play, rose 



from the table, and went home ; and, in 
a week's time, received from the Due de 
Narville a cheque for the amount. Two 
days after he heard that the duke was 
confined to his bed by brain fever, and his 
life despaired of ; and rumour asserted 
that it was caused by his loss, which had 
ruined him. He had realised nearly all 
his landed property, and condensed it into 
the amount he had lest io Koslyn. Ros- 
lyn at once enclosed the cheque in an en- 
velope, returning it to the didce ; beseech- 
ing him, as a personal favour, to receive 
it as a present to his daughter. At first 
the nobleman vehemently and fiercely re- 
fused to accept it, but finally acceded to 
Lionel's entreaties, supplemented by his 
avowed intention of destroying the cheque, 
if it were still refused. The Due de 
Narville bestowed it upon his daughter 
as a marriage portion ; and she, in turn, on 
hearing from her father's lips an account 
of the affair, as the term is, fell violently 
in love with the benefactor, and the duke 
would have gladly received Lionel as his 
son. But this could not be ; Roslyn could 
not reciprocate her affection, and Clarice 
was never married. At her father's death, 
that took place some years after, she be- 
came possessor of the whole of his fortune ; 
and she, following the duke to the grave, 
victim to a broken heart and disappointed 
affection, bequeathed the whole of it to 
her old love, Lionel ; and he, after finding 
that she had no relations living whom he 
was supplanting, received it Pew were 
aware of the particulars, or reasons for 
the legacy. 

His unfortunate connection with his 
first love, Marie de Deauville, had 
left its impression on his heart, and he 
never to the last day of his life entirely 
lost that expression of deep melancholy 
that was the outward sign of his repen- 
tance for his sin. 

And now our tale is told, and we bid 
our readers farewell. 
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Parted frrm us. 

And pasHcd into the light where angel-* dwell. 

Enjoying fulness of eternal bliss. 

Deeply he drinks in pure and heavenly joys. 

While his clear sight beholds the glorious throne. 

The hand ihat rules the winds and roaring waves, 

Who was his hope and strength, shall guard and 
keep 

Those dear ones lefl behind in this cold world. 

Our tears and agonising prayers, could not with- 
hold 

That sudden crushing stroke, a few short years, 

But ture him from our sides in agony. 

•• Alone! " "yet not alone** to battle long. 

While the rude world looked careless on our grief . 

Of his wise, gentle counsels " destitute.** 

Lacking his tender loTing sympathy. 

Selfish we murmur still against His hand. 

That rent and bore away our eai thiy ties. 

May hope, firm trust, and radiant lion faith. 

Cry from our hearts, *♦ Thy will, oh Lord, be done ** 



Oh, my son ! It is a sad, weary world. 
* The whole creation groaneth.* I would 
not have him aggravate its pain, or go 
about dropping gall into bitter cups. I 
would have him observe those things 
which encourage and edify his own mind, 
that they may live again in his conversa- 
tion for the benefit of others ; and he 
may become so much baffled sunshine 
dispensing sunshine in shady places and 
dark valle^w, and using his ready talents 
for comfort and edifiaition. Persons who 
are mostly cheerful and g(X>d-humourcd 
are very useful in this world. Many 
people seem to live so much under the 
impression that their fellow-creatures are 
benefited by being * kept under,* or ' kept 
down,' or * cut up ' — especially for gifted, 
sensitive individuals, they think this mode 
of treatment instituted — I am much im- 
pressed with the idea tliat everybody is 
for being encouraged, * The way to make 
a man better, is to make the best of him.* 
Oh, why are we not more tender of each 
other, and more helpful to each other in 
our struggles with sin and sorrow. Why 
should we * eat meat,* or drink wine, if it 
does us no go<)d, and * makes our brother 
to offend.* All have heir sins and sorrows, 
and weak points. 

• And how strange it seems 
They do not soften more the general heart. 
It is an awful thing how we forget 
The sacred ties that bind us each to each.' 



HOUSEHOLD ECONOMICS. 

In the strict etymological sense of the 
word, economy means the management 
and disposition of household affairs. In 
the course of time, the import of the 
term became extended in one direction, 
and narrowed in another. It became 
extended, inasmuch as we have come to 
apply the word to the government of 
municipalities and states and empires; 
and not unfrequently to the general laws 
and axioms of science. It became nar- 
rowed, since most people employ the idea 
of economy solely in connection with 
money — the medium by which certainly- 
very many good things are obtained in 
this world. So that the word Economy, 
standing by itself, would be taken to 
mean simply— <;cowo7wy of money. 

But further still. The term is not only 
contracted in its signification, as regards 
its range of subjects, but also in respect 
to the extent of ideas included in that one 
subject to which it is so commonly 
applied. The vulgar think of " economy 
of money ** as if it must necessarily be equi- 
valent to the hoarding of money. Spend- 
thrifiiness is, in their view, the solo 
antagonist idea of economy. The king 
who is represented in the well-known 
doggrel lines, as in ** his counting-house, 
counting out his money,** is their type of 
a frugal old monarch. And the man who 
spends one sou more than is necessary to 
support a narrow utilitarian method of 
existence, can, in no sense of the word, be 
considered as an economical individual. 

It is because such notions essentially 
militate against all broad philosophical 
theories of the way in which we ought to 
live in this world, that they ought to be 
combated wherever they are found. Re- 
garding the word "economy,** for the 
present, in iia usual connection, we shall 
find that all systematic writers on the sub- 
ject speak of it as synonymous with the 
ditcroct iind jwUctous management of that 
which is entnjsted to our care ; or as a 
sci'x'iitijlc adjiintmcnt of income and expen- 
ditui*e. Authors generally use the term 
under a similar aspect; and it betrays a 
gradual deterioration of good feeling when 
it at length comes to express only a single 
element, in what is really a very composite 
idea. 

A bachelor is traditionally supposed to 
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a very imperfect knowledge of 
what constitutes the government of a 
household. He lives in furnished lodg- 
ings, and is wof ully in the dark concerning 
the price of cabbages, or the market cost 
of green peas. His proticiencj in house- 
keeping is that of the merest amateur. 
His laundress cheats him, but he has no 
resource, for it would be cowardly to 
wrangle with a woman. His housekeeper 
has the power of the keys, and helps her- 
self unmolested to coifee and sugar. His 
cook putd her own per centa^e on the price 
of meat, and he does not dally with her, 
for it would be only a misei'able exposure 
of his own arithmetic. 

Ye married folk — put ofF those high 
looks, and hear what a poor humble 
bachelor has to say for himself. He is 
not going to give you a lecture upon the 
sin of keeping a nice house and a pretty 
garden, envying yon all the time in the 
possession of such blessings; but he 
means to treat you to a few wise ideas as 
to the economy of what makes the man — 
aye, and the woman too^in this world, 
leaving those ideas to fructify into prac- 
tice, if they shall happily find the mind 
disposed to their reception. 

I. Concerning the Economies of Dress — 
As every gentleman is supposed to dress 
like a gentleman, i. 6., the ideal standard 
of a gentleman; and every lady like a 
lady, i. 6.,the ideal standard of a lady : it 
behoves many people, who, though they 
are very gentle, are yet very poor, to lay 
out their money in this line to the best 
advantage. And yet there is no subject 
in which the eye of the professional artist 
is 'SO often scandalously outraged. The 
rich dress themselves in the newest pea- 
cock style, and follow the versatilities of 
fashion with wonderful obsequiousness. 
The class below them mimic their ways, 
and forget to pay their tailors* and mil- 
liners* bills. Fine things become mere 
finery, and the medley of colours changes 
into a bedecked rag-fair. All laws and 
canons of taste are thrown aside from the 
beginning, and it becomes a question of 
sheer display of expensive shop goods. 
What wonder that an ungallant old Greek 
father should c^U wom'%n ^mov ^tXoicocr/Aoy, 
an animal fond of fine clothes ! " 

Dress has well been called " body 
phrenology," an exposition of the SBsthetic 
qualities of the wearer. It is not a ques- 
tion of money at all ; it is simply a sub- 



ject for personal artistic development. 
Given the capital to purchase the mate- 
rials, and we have the data present for 
an art-exercise. The total result ^rings 
from the inside of a man. The faculties 
which have been bestowed upon him may 
now be exhibited in a pictorial form. A 
man's clothes cease to be an index of bis 
wealth and importance, and become more 
a manifestation of his poetic worth. 

All this being granted by sensible 
people, it is surprising how much can be 
made out of very unpromising elements ; 
how little we need spend after all, in 
order to dress neatly and appropriately 
There is doubtless as real a pleasure in 
being satisfied with one's self on this 
point, as on everything else regarding 
which we bestow attention and pains. 
Napoleon kept a scrutinizing eye on the 
personal appearance of his suite, and was 
deeply impressed with the effect produce- 
able by dress. To get out of bed and be 
an early riser has half its miseries alle- 
viated. As a pleasant writer says: — 
"Assuredly, the sweetest and shortest 
hour of the day is that which We con- 
secrate to the first cares of the toilette. 
It is full of little felicities of whiah we 
keep no account. Who does not expe- 
rience a sort of satisfaction in being occn- 
pied with himself ? To have a valet is 
a capital mistake; he cheats you of a 
thousand pleasures.*' 

II. Concerning the Economies of the 
lAhrary. — ^The man who loves not his 
library is in a barren, sterile state of exist- 
ence. It is a quality which, if once 
planted in a man, flourishes to the full 
glory and stature of a pervading habit and 
tone of mind ; while without it, youth is 
full of much " perilous stuff," and old age 
shorn of half its renown. 

But let not all your books be dry, hard 
tomes of science, such as you would plod 
at in your working hours. If the oak and 
the beech grow there, suffer also the 
honeysuckle and the woodbine. It is on 
this point that many people need to have 
their minds disabused of a great deal that 
is harsh and false in the economies of the 
mind. Can tliat be called economy, which 
would refrain from purchasing books, 
which, though they do not discipline the 
intellect, yet touch the finer chords of 
the imagination and the affections ? And 
yet how many there are who have never 
read those pleasant "Essays of Elia," 
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or the Bweet dialogues by the " Friends 
in Council," or those other wise ** Com- 
panions in my Solitude," with the deep 
reflections of l^acon and Montaigne, or 
the " Urn-Burial of Sir Thomas Brown," 
or the awful " Whisperings of de Quincey ," 
not to mention the exquisite criticisms of 
Lamb, Coleridge, and Hazlitt! Such 
books as these, sanctify the whole 
inner man, and impart to him the magni- 
flcent furniture of solemn wisdom and 
thought. Who, after these cares a button 
for the scandal of Horace Walpole, or 
the gossip of my Lord Orrery ? 

Shun — oh ! shun — hard dry books, 
which make a man conceited in his own 
shallowness, and bubble up with all the 
silly arts of sophistry. Big books, more- 
over, are big curses. They toil not them- 
theraselves, but they cause the human race 
to toil and spin for ever. They over- 
reach and overwhelm our poor brains, 
crushing them by the mere force aud show 
of wisdom, without any of the power 
thereof. Meya fh^Xiov, fitya kukov. I hate 
all two-columned books with small print, 
which you seem to be an age in getting 
through ; but then as I am a poor man, I 
am often compelled to buy these cheap 
editions. More than all do I abhor a 
large library and twthirnj in it; volumes 
of rubbish whi(;h make nobody wiser 
ihan before; yea, it irketh me to sec 
good oak-shelves engaged in serving 
up such toys. Old Fuller used to say, 
tliat " it is a vanity to persuade the world 
one hath much learning by getting a 
gi*eat library. As soon shiUJ I believe 
every one is valiant that hath a well 
furnished armoury. I guess s^d house- 
keeping by the smoking, not the number 
of the funnels, as knowing that many of 
them (built merely for uniformity) arc 
without chimneys, and more without tires." 
in. Cotiot'Vf.intj tilt' Econo))ties of the 
Tnhle. — The (ireek for dinner is upiarov 
and 1 fear that the numl>er is not so few 
who esteem the hour so spent, the heat 
part of the day.* Such people have 
actually been termed Arisfologists. But 
in sober earnest, I think that a small, 
select, exceedinpfly choice dinner-party is 
a most capital thing. It is worth a dozen 
violent evening routs. And besides 1 be- 
lieve it to be the most economical way of 

* I beg to inform my non. classical reaflci-s 
I tha» df)i(7TiH' is also the neuter of dpiSrog best 
I lerMU Ilea lUe joke. 



showing hospitality. Certain am I that 
it is the most pleasant, and that it stands 
out in rich contrast with those dull great 
banquets, miscalled convivial meetings, 
and to which the satire of Don Joan holds 
too good ; 

" I hate ... a lingering bottle. 

Which wiih the landlord, makes too long a^tand, 

Lcaviog all clai-et-lcRS theuninoisteucd throttle. 
EfliMicialiy wiih politics on hand." 

But our over}'-day dinners onght to 
show some art in tliem. They onght not 
to be one perpetual round of mountain- 
joints, set out with bad potiitoes and 
pauper-looking cabbage. I have a seci-et 
affection for the side-dishes. They ai-e 
usually quiet little side-deckers; not so 
satisfying, perhaps, bu^ infinitely more 
palatable ; they suit my ^tomach amaz- 
ingly, and are as good as a repartee in 
the middle of a dull conversation. 

Above all things, avoid a solitary meal. 
It makes a man boorish and taciturn. 
Besides, it is a vicious economy, for you 
eat quickly and voraciously, and let fall a 
prodigal quantity of dog*s crumbs. There 
is a good story told of the author of the 
"Parson's Daughter," who, when sur- 
prised one evening in hiw arm-chair, two 
or three hours after dinner, is reported to 
have said, " When one is alone, the bottle 
does come round no often." 

IV. Concern iwj the Ecoiiomieif of Cluir'dy. 
— This is certainly the antipodes of 
guzzling. Aud yet there are many goixl 
folk (sundry aldermen, for instance) who 
can never do anything in tJie charitable 
line but what it must bo rounded off by a 
dinner. The economies of charity ocm- 
sist, I believe, in giving h little to ever}'- 
thing, for your name is then trumpeted in 
no end of annual reix)rt.s, and on divers 
platforms. A friend of mine once re- 
marked that there is too much systematic 
almsgiving afloat in this world, and t^jo 
little realizing the idea of p^rmivd si'lf^ 
(Irnial. My college avocations use<l to 
take me through Lincoln's-inn-fields, every 
mornhig, audi used to give an old woman 
a halfpenny cvv.vy time I passed her ; and 
1 remember what credit I took to myself, 
because I thought I did the action unheard 
aud unseen. Sir Thomas Bi'o>>ni backs 
me up in this idea, for I recollect ho says 
somewhere, " be charitable before wealth 
makes thoe covetous, and /u^t; iiul Ute glory 
of the mite" 
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Never refose to bestow your smallest 
silver cx>in on yonder brass band — poor 
wretches, they need a dinner as much as 
you. And the old cripple round the corner, 
why perhaps he is the original of Words- 
worth's " Cumberland Beggar/* placed 
tliere, as the poet says, by the special 
arrangement of Providence, in oixler that 
your love of good de^ds may be always 
wide awake. 

V. Concerning Ihr Ectnuiwi^'s of variotis 
(tdd^i and fn^hi. — I love a full house, and 
still more a full rooiu — not of people, but 
of curtains, bt>oks, nick-nacks, pictures, 
scraps of paper, old magazines, fragments 
of the poets, and the like. With the 
curfew- bell I cease Mammon-worship — 
and then repose in the quiet grandeur of 
arm-chair and slippers. I am f(md of my 
little snuggery cocked up aloft — 'tis like 
a minor heaven below. 

Oh, how I abhor those sordid folk who 
never adorn their houses with all the 
trivial beauties of artistic ornament, and 
yet spcud tlioir money in a continual sur- 
feit of wine and dress ! The I'efining in- 
fluences of tlie Graces are an unknown 
world to them. And there are people of 
(juitc another sort, and who ought to know 
better, that scruple in bestowing a half- 
crown upon a good concert, or a Shaks- 
perian drama. I am assuming that they 
perf(jctly appovo of both entertainments, 
and that they would like to go to both ; 
but from some unexplicable and silly 
notions about what they call the **duty of 
economixing," they stny sulkily at home. 
Hut is it not a good bargain ':* Do not 
they receive their money's worth ? Ought 
the humanization of their faculties to be 
neglected — or were we sent into the world 
to worship gold ? And so on with a 
hundred other things. Not a few worthy 
individuals travel only once in four years; 
betraying thereby, not merely an unac- 
countable apathy to all the exquisite 
charms of this blessed earth, but a sad 
%vant of foresight as rcgflrds the husband- 
ing of their physical and moral health. 

But the baL-iic! »r's homily has turned 
out to be long and vvoarisomo; and he 
would fain now sing on his oaten pipe a 
summpr evening ditty. 



falling f talJM. 



At the first grey lijrht of morning, 

When the sun rose o'er the trees ; 
Ami the flowci-fl the vales a<lorning. 

Waved as gently in the br(>eze. 
I rose from soft, and peaceful sleep. 

To wander o'er the hill. 
** Sweet time, my treaf»urcd thoughts to reap, 

While all around was still!" 
Life's morning, aye, is oft as bright. 

But storms and troubles come ere night. 
Oh ! ye green woods, my cottage nigh, 

My childhood's days recalling. 
Now here but withered branches lie. 

And there, a leaf is falling ! 

Still mournfully I wander on, 

In Autumn's fading light. 
Those leaf-tears of the dying year, 

Th»»t wi'cp the coming* ni^t. 
My steps I wend to yonder cot, 

■Where all was once ho gay. 
Now sadness d\v<dls in gloom alone, 

Of Hope, no glittering ray. 
Thei-c, in tliat cot an infant sleeps 

There, a sorrowing mother weeps. 
I lor only bud, once fresh and bright, 

lias closed, her soul appalling; 
Anothrr flower has drooped this night. 

Another leaf is falling. 



A D E I L. 



I was born at L , the county mar- 
ket-town, a clean, pretty-looking place 
enough. My father and mother had been 
there all their lives, and were intimately 
acquainted with every rospectable family 
in the shire. From my very boyhood 
had my parents satiated my most extra- 
vagant whims and fancies; spoilt and 
indulged me in every conceivable way ; so 
that when I tell you that I was their only 
son, and educated at homo, you may form 
an idea of the kind of youth I was at 
eighteen years of age, and of the 8to(xk of 
knowledge I possessed when finally 
launched into the world. My father mar- 
ried when very young on a snudl fortune, 
left him by a near relation. He was an 
easy-going, hail-fellow-well-met kind, of 
man, and preferred a plain dinner, ob- 
tained without labour, to any amount of 
luxury, accompanied by work or business 
of any description. 

Uis income was just sufficient to allow 
him to remain idle, so when I arrived at 
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the age, when one does not like leaving the 
table with the ladies, but prefers discussing 
port with dessert, my father i'ouud me an 
expensive individual to keep, and exei-t-ed 
himself to find a situation for me where I 
could earn something towards my boaixl 
and lodging. 

After a little trouble on his part, and 
anxiety on my own, he iinally succeeded in 
procuriDg for me a situation in the County 
13ank at Oakham. My allowance from 
that quarter was very small indeed, only 
sufficient for pocket money, so I was still 
dependent on my father, who took a room 
for me in a quiet street in the town, and 
paid my expenses from wevk to week. My 
employers, who had known my father for 
years, wrote to him occasionally, and 
spoke a good word in my fuvour ; but this 
did not last long. 

L had been at the bank eighteen months, 
when the clerk above me fell ill ; the 
lighter part of his work was appor- 
tioned to me ; the heavier, and more res- 
ponsible to the one above him. I soon 
found that I had more than I conld do 
properly. Mr. Delaine, the manager of 
the bank, called me idle when I told him 
I thought so, and often complained of my 
carelessness and inaccuracy in my business 
duties. Up te this time, however, we had 
been very good friends. 

One night, as he was leaving the bank, 
(I remember it was Christmas Eve) he 
looked over the curtained rail, inte my 
comer, whvre I was seated mending a 
pen, and said, 

" I am sorry to hear, Mr. Henry, that 
your father has had a loss in his family. 
To-morrow, doubtless, will be a dull day 
at your home, so, if you feel disposed to 
come and dine with me, I shall be happy 
to see you." 

I thanked him, and said I should be 
▼ery pleased to do so. Well, Christmaa 
Day arrived. I spent full an hour on the 
morning of it, over my toilet, polishing 
my wateh-chain, and making my Sunday 
clothes look their very best. 

Delaine lived about six miles from 
Oakham, and ten from my home. It was 
a bright frosty morning, that Christmas 
Day, and I enjoyed the walk to Silverside 
very much, ai-riving there intentionally 
shortly after the family had returned from 
churob. 

Mr. Delaine was a middle-aged roan, 
at the time I am speaking of, but looked 



ccmsiderably older than he really was. 
He had been a widower five or six years, 
and had two children, a boy of seven, 
and a daughter eleven years older. Adeil, 
for that was her name, was everything to 
her father, and since Mrs. Delaine's death 
she had been his constant and only com- 
panion. 

When I arrived at Silverside I was 
shown into the drawing-room. The splen- 
dour of the apartment at first dazzled my 
eyes, and for a moment I could not distin- 
guish any occupant from the bright 
damask chairs and settees. Mr. Delaine 
was standing with his back to the fire- 
place, and a little boy in a velvet snit was 
playing with the ornaments at his wateh- 
chain. He came forward to take my hand, 
and wished me the complimente of the 
season. " A tine day, Mr. Henry," he 
said, '' you have not been here before, I 
think ?'* I replied, that I had not had the 
pleasure. '* Arthur,*' he continued, speak- 
ing to the little boy, " run up and ask 
Adeil to bring down the keys." The 
child ran off to find his sister. 

** We will stroll round the garden if yoa 
please," and, so saying, my employer took 
a beautifully-worked smoking-Cbp out of 
his pocket, and opened the glazetl doors 
which led on to a terrace. He was ex- 
ceedingly polite and kind tt> me. The 
grave, almost stern, expression which he 
wore at the ofiice was quite cast off ; there 
came and went a frown only, expfessing 
grief, rather than displeasure. 

We did not remain out long: on enter- 
ing the room again, Arthur was si^attnl on 
an ottoman, at tiie feet of a young hidy 
who was entwining his curly locks between 
her delicate fingers. 

"Adeil, my child," said Mr. Delaine, 
addressing her, "Mr. Henry, of whom 
you have heard me speak." 

The young lady arose, and, bowing to 
me, cri)t3ed over to her father, who kissed 
her on the forehead. 

Never shall I forget the feeling I expe- 
rienced when sho'Vaised her eyes from the 
little boy, and met mine. Never had I 
seen so beautiful a face, neither in reality 
nor ideal: were I to write for ages it 
would be impossible to portray Adeil'a 
beauty with justice. 

Fancy her, a little below the average 
height of women ; with nut-brown hair 
flowing carelessly about her shooldexs} 
the kindest and most loving of violet eyet^ 
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lips tke rosiest, and teeth like pearls. 
But her expression, expression the soul of 
beauty, you cannot fancy, nor I describe ; 
so gentle, so sad, so holy. That was the 
happiest day I ever remember spending. 

After dinner Mr. Delaine wenfc to sleep 
in an arm chair before the fire; little 
Arthur amused himself with his toys. 

Adeil and I walked about the grounds. 
The music of her voice has been in my 
oars from the first word I heard her speak, 
until now. 

She showed me which were her flower 
beds, which were Arthm-'s, and which 
papa*s. I felt happier that afternoon 
than all the happy moments of my previous 
life put together. How I wished that I 
had had a sister like Adeil ! I should 
have been so far less wicked, so far more 
unselfish, had one like she been my in- 
structress and companion ! 

After my first visit to Silverside, I was 
always anxious to go there again. Mr. 
Delaine invited me almost every alternate 
Sunday to dinner; of course I gladly 
accepted each time, and the more I saw 
Adeil, the more I grew to love her. She 
never spoke of her mother without shed- 
ding silent tears. 

Although six years had elapsed since 
his wife's death, Mr. Delaine had not 
recovered from the shock. After a long 
and weary illness, that hypocritical disease 
which assumes so tender, and delicate a 
form to the eye, and works at the same 
time su*:h cruel ravages within, gradually, 
slowly, day by day, stole away her life. 
Adeil was a living picture of her mother, 
the same sad face, the same lovely tinted 
complexion. I used to think that nothing 
could be more blissful than sitting by her 
side in the cold winter evenings, while 
her father was engaged in his study ; or 
turning over the music, when we were 
alone, and she sang to me. 

But the summer months came, and I 
still continued to visit Silverside. Those, 
I thought happier days rtill, for I had 
known Adeil longer, and she had become 
less reserved and more friendly towards 
me. We used to stroll about the grounds 
long after sunset, when the air was balmy 
with the fragrance that the flowers had 
poured forth during the day. 

Mr. Delaine seldom favoured us with 
his society. At dinner, and supper he 
sat down at the table, and addressed most 
of his conversation to little Arthur. When 



the moon rose, Adeil would throw a scarf 
about her, aud we would walk up ard 
down the terrace until it was time for me 
to leave. I spent a great deal more time 
thinking of Adeil, than of my business. 
My means were too scanty for me to offer 
her any presents, any, that is, worthy of 
luT acceptance. Mr. Delaine was a wealthy 
man, and his daughter could obtain the 
most costly things from him, by the mere 
asking, but I longed to g^ve her some 
little token of my friendship. I had not 
breathed to Adeil that I loved her — I 
dared not do it. I felt that she was a 
great, great deal too good for me and far 
above my reach. 

One evening at the bank, as Mr. 
Delaine was leaving for home he said to 
me, " Mr. Henry, as it is my daughter's 
birthday to-morrow, I shall not come to 
the office, so will you bring over my 
letters after hours ? " Adeil's birthday ! 
I had saved up ten pounds since I had 
been at the bank, and " I could purchase 
something for her with it," was the first 
thought that entered my head. The most 
I could get for my money was a little gold 
locket with a forget-me-not in turquoises 
and pearls, on one side. I bought it, and 
took it with me to Silverside after hours 
the next evening. Adeil looked more 
lovely on her birthday, I thought, than I 
had ever seen her before. She was 
dressed in black velvet, and her hair was 
braided with blue riband. She wore a 
pearl necklace, with a diamond cross 
pendant. This ornament was Mr. Delaine's 
present ; very valuable no doubt, but she 
required no adornment apart from Nature's 
gifts ! I felt farther removcnl from her 
than ever. To offer iny poor inexpensive 
charm, was quite out of the question. I 
did not displace it from my pocket until 
I was back in my own little lodging, 
where it looked very fine and dazzling; 
there the forget-me-not seemed actaally 
perfumed ; there, there were no bright 
eyes nor diamond cross to excel the radiance 
of the gem. 

It was at this time that a change took 
place in my employer's manner, and dis- 
position towards me: a chmge I have 
already spoken of. Full three months 
passed without my being once invited to 
Silverside. I could see that I was fast 
losing favour with Delaine, and attributed 
it to the fact of his thinking me idle abd 
careless in my duties, when I complained 
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of having more work than I was capable 
of doing justice to. Tliis was quite true, 
the clerk above me having not yet recovered 
and a large portion of his offices falling to 
mo. I had been at the bank eighteen 
months and had not had a holiday, so I 
thought I might well venture to ask my 
employer for a week's leave of absence ; 
intending in that time to look out for a 
new berth, for I grew more and more dis- 
contented every day. Months passed and 
I could not see Adeil. I felt very unhappy, 
and longed to tear myself away from 
scenes that had no remnant of pleasure 
left for me. To think that she, whom 
I so dearly loved, was such a little 
distance off and I unable to exchange a 
word with her ! My anxiety and dissatis- 
faction became intolerable. My health 
began to suflEer in consequence, and I was 
resolved to go far, far away and begin a 
new life, make new friends, and find new 
troubles. 

My week's holiday was soon granted ; 
in fact, Mr. Delaine seemed rather glad 
than otherwise at my request, us it relieved 
him of his annoyance. Before leaving 
Oakham, I wrapped the little locket I had 
bought for Adeil in a piece of tissue paper, 
and enclosing it in an envelope with " a 
friend's last wishes " inscribed outside 
addressed it to her. Thinking I should 
be most likely to find employment in 
London, I made my way thither; but 
having no letters of reference, no friends, 
I felt more lost, more desolate, than 
before. 

Fortune threw me into the way of a 
gentleman, who truly treated me kindly, 
and gave me the address of his home; but 
he was going abroad and had no interest in 
England among business men. Ho I had 
my holiday, and expended all my money 
but two or three guineas without success. 
There was nothing for me but to return to 
the Bank. 

How low-spirited and helpless I felt as 
with my carpet-bag in hand. I trudged 
along the high road to Oakham. The 
first iiiglit of my journey I spout at a little 
wayside inn, and there met a young pedlar 
who, like myself was going uortli. We 
arranged to start together the next morn- 
ing, and very glad 1 felt at the prospect 
of having a companion. He had been at 
the inn for two days, ill with fever, and 
looked very unfit for walking a long 
distance. I was remarkably struck with 



the pedlar's handsome quiet face. His 
dark curly hair hanging over his broad 
and manly forehead ; regularly pencilled 
moustaches as black as jet, as delicate a 
bloom on his cheek as any maiden's blush. 
His voice too, was so soft, and melancholy 
that it gave me a thrill to hear him speak. 

I left the inn the following morning 
with my new acquaintance, carrying his 
wallet on my back as he did not feel 
strong enough for the task. We walked 
slowly, and, by night time arrived at a 
little village some twenty miles from 
Oakham. The young pedlar was very ill 
that night. I sat by his bedside imtil 
day break the next morning. He had a 
deep hollow cough, the sound uf which 
chilled my very blood. I shall never 
forget the patient manner that poor youth 
bore his sufPerings. He looked into my 
face and said in his low voice, " We must 
leave here to-morrow. As soon as we shall 
arrive at the city, I can see a doctor. I 
have many valuable things in my wallet; 
he will perhaps cure me for them." The 
pedlar's age was about two-and-twenty, he 
had lost his parents when a child, and had 
been entirely dependant on his own exer- 
tion for his daily bread, for many years. 

We had proceeded on oar journey a 
few miles farther, when he said faintly 
that his weakness was coming on again, 
and begged to be left to rest by the way- 
side. I forgot all my own troubles when 
I looked at hhn. I thanked Heaven for 
my strong constitution, with all my 
trouble, when I heard his distressing, 
heart-rending cough, and saw the hectic 
flush upon his cheek. 

I urged him on with bright hopes, and 
by the help of my arm as a support, he 
managed to get as far as Newton, to the 
parish of which Mr. Delaine belonged, and 
situated on the London road, six miles 
from Oakham. There the pedlar seemed 
woi-se than before, and had scarcely 
strength to raise himself up in bed. Gra- 
dually he sank ; weaker and weaker hour 
by hour, as life fled fast. I procured a 
lodging for us both, and the second even- 
ing we were there, it had been a bright 
and lovely day, my poor companion left 
me. With the sun ran out his life's sand, 
and I was alone. 

I was much grieved at the loss o£ the 
young pedlar, more so than one wpaU 
imagine, considering our brief acqnaintr 
ance, and different positions in the worid: 
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but there were harder troubles for me to 
encouuter, and close at hand too. 

I saw by placards pasted about, and 
learnt from gossipers on all sides, that I 
was a subject of great interest, and valued 
at tive hundred pounds. It appeared that 
a day or two after I left the bank, large 
sums of money were missing : on examin- 
ing the books, mine were found to be the 
only ones that were unsatisfactory. My 
leaving at the time, together with 
Delaine's uttered opinion of me, strength- 
ened the suspicion which it appeared, 
from inaccuracies in my work, he had begun 
to entertain as to my honesty and integrity, 
and the guilt of abstracting the amount 
deficient was laid on my head. 

What to do, or where to go, I knew 
not. My father would be prejudiced by 
the current opinion, and would not listen 
to a word in my defence. I could not 
hope for shelter therefore at my home. 
Delaine would hunt me down, and I 
had no friend to uphold and assist me. 
Adeil would sigh when she heard my 
name, and would think of me only when 
she prayed for wicked men. Perhaps the 
latter thought, her opinion of me, affected 
me more than all the rest. Where to go, 
when this large reward was offered for 
my apprehension, I was utterly at a loss 
to know. My prospects seemed inevitably 
blasted. Although conscious of my inno- 
cence, even if 1 gave myself up, and was 
pronounced innocent, 1 could not enter- 
tain the idea of mixing again with people 
who might ever regai-d me in their mind as 
guilty of a deed which, by .some fortunate 
acjcident, I hml escaped the penalty of. 
The cru(^l imputation almost dn)ve me 
mad, and I knew not where to tiy for 
safety. 

Driven to despair, I racked my brain, 
and tried to invent some means by which 
I could evade being hunted down or 
starve<l to death. The pedlar's body was 
yet uuburied, and I at last resolved to have 
it int43rred under my own name, thinking 
thereby my enemies would believe me to 
be dead, and I should be permitted to 
drag on my wretched existence in peace. 
I waited until the body was in it« coffin, 
and the little stone tablet engraved, and 
leuvitig all the money I possessed for the 
undertaker's charges, made my way back 
again to London. The gentleman with 
whom I became acquainted when last 
there, was still in the capital, and offered 



to give me employment abroad if J would 
work my passage over. 1 was glad of 
the opjwrtunity, and took the situation of 
cabin-boy, and to make myself generally 
useful on board. Mr. Booth, that was my 
patron's name, placed me in a mercantile 
bouse in Canton. After I had been there 
two years, I was promoted in the business, 
and my salary increased proportionally. 
I liked my work and my employers very 
much, and have reason to think, by their 
kindnesses, that they appreciated my 
endeavours to do my duty. Mr. Booth 
was a married man with a family, and his 
home was a few miles without the city. 
At the end of five years I was sent to 
England on the business of the firm. 
Directly I put my foot on English ground 
all the same fears and sad recollections 
came vivid in my memory. I had not 
seen my father and mother for long, long, 
years, and yearned, bad son as I was, to 
do so; to declare my innocence of the 
deed of which I was accused, and gladden 
them by the news of how I was prospering 
abroad, and what kind friends 1 had 
fallen amcng. I went home, and was re- 
ceived with open arms. 

Amidrtt all my troubles, misfortunes, 
and sorrows, I had thought of, and loved 
Adeil. I loved her then. A love, not 
merely nourislied in the memory by con- 
stant tokens of remembrance, but engraven 
deep in the heart, too deep ever to bo 
effaced. 

Having a few spare days before tho 
departure of the China moil, by which 
boat I had purposed returning, my 
curiosity protnpted me to run down to 
Newton by the coach, and visit my own 
(jrave. 

It was a beautiful summer night, and 
the moon was throwing her resplendent 
i*ays on one side of the churchyard. I 
htul no difliculty in finding the grave. 
The stone was the same one I had seen 
before, and the inscriptum plain and neat. 
\\\xt what was my astonishment when I 
beheld ilowers about the grave, fresh, 
blooming flowers ! " Who takes so much 
interest in me," thought I " can it be my 
mother ? no ! no ! the straggling roots of 
other plants, that deck the spots where 
better cared for bodies lie, have come to 
the light, on my poor humble mound, and 
blossomed." I stood for some moments 
reflecting on my previous life. The young 
pedlar's handsome face came to my 
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memory, and our walk together along the 
Loudon road. 

I was roused from my sad reverie by 
the sound of a footstep on the gravel path. 
Not wishing to be seen I stepped aside 
where the yew trees sheltered me from 
the bright moonlight. A woman's form 
walked slowly and cautiously towards me. 
She was lightly clothed, and wore a scarf 
round her head and shoulders. 

Good heavens! I thought I know that 
figure. She left the path and crossed on 
to the grass ; nearer, nearer to me she 
came, resting her hand on every rail and 
stone as if she were fatigued. When by 
the pedlar*s grave, she paused, and taking 
from her bosom a snow-white rose, laid it 
gently on the mound. For a moment, 
and for a moment only, I saw her face. 

*' Adeil," I cried clasping her little hand. 
She uttered a faint shriek and fell into 
my arms. 

" Adeil, be not afraid. I am no evil 
spirit come to injure you. Look at me, the 
most wretched of living men ; look up, 
Adeil, for Heaven's sake let me hear you 
6X)eak.'* But she had fainted, and heard 
me not. I lifted her gently into the 
moonlit porch, and Hew to the nearest 
cottage for some water. When I returned 
to the porch all was dark ; the moonlight 
had left it, but Adeil was in the same 
position as before. I sprinkled the cold 
water on her face but she did not move ; 
I lifted her up, and carried her into the 
open air. Oh, what a change had come 
over that lovely form ! So heavy, so 
cold! ** Adeil,'* I cried, "oh, speak to 
mo one, one word. Let me once more 
dwell on thy lovely eyes." But there 
was no answer, save the echo of my own 
voice. * * * She too had left me ! ! 
Always too good for this world, she had 
at last fled into her proper sphere, and 
joined ** her high-born kinsmen." 



JUSTICE. 

{F(mniiid tefiL) 

JusTicK is that noble virtue which 
incitea us to give every one his due. It 
does not solely imply the rendering of 
property to its rightful owner, the giving 
of just weight for just payment ; equit- 
able wages for a fair day's work ; or the 
proper value of any article which we 
purchase. In a higher sense, the posses- 



sion of this great virtue influences the 
minor affairs of our inner and outer life, 
prompts us to acknowledge virtue, power, 
gifts, or any quality of mind or person in 
whomsoever they exist ; whether friend or 
foe ; giving credit for merit solely because 
it is just and right to do so. 

Justice compels us to withhold our 
approbation from a fault, even if great 
temptation be the plea. This virtue is 
nearly allied to honesty; its immediate 
friends are fidelity and truth. In men, 
this quality is more prominent than in the 
female character. AU women are not 
deficient, but a close observer will find a 
tendency to cast justice on one side in con- 
clusions, opinions, conversation or actions. 

Doubtless in the female character love 
is the stronger virtue, and justice is over- 
ruled, or crushed in the l>nd. But why 
should man be more just to his brother man; 
than woman to her sister woman ? Why 
do the migority of girls merging into 
womanhood, when required to give their 
testimony to qualities or talents really 
existing in their companions of a similar 
age, swerve on one side do so with a bad 
grace, or declare their non-existence. 
Surely justice is wanting here, and 
doubtless a lack of love ; for where love is 
true and unfeigned, truth must follow in 
her train. So we see that justice may be 
quelled through over much love in one 
instance, and in the other by its absence. 
Giving praise where praise is due, esteem- 
ing each according to his merit, is wisdom ; 
for thus the spirit of emulation will be 
inspired, and many will strive after higher 
attainments, higher character, to be better 
men. Whereas, giving credit for non- 
existing virtues is pernicious, and prevents 
improvements. 

In the case of Brutus and his sons, we 
have a sad and heartrending instance of 
justice as retribution, triumphing over 
natural afPection. In the history of our 
own country, the behaviour of Sir William 
Gascoigne towards the Prince of Wales 
showed that justice reigned, even at the 
risk of the displeasure of the king. 

Oh! what great wisdom, what on- 
bonnded rectitude of principle, do those 
need who are placed in the positioD of 
wielding the sword of the law! who mi 
times hold in their hands, life and deatlL 

Infinite justice is a divine attribute: 
we shall find in man at the best onlj a 
distorted image. 
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